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To the Secretary of tbe American Education 
Society. 

Sir, 

You inquire, " What, in your 
judgment, are the principal hindran- 
ces to the cultivation of an eminent 
piety in young men preparing for the 
ministry ; and how may they be most 
effectually overcome ?" I feel this to 
be a subject of immense importance, 
and one which deserves the profound 
attention of all candidates for the ho- 
ly ministry, and, of all who are alrea- 
dy invested with the office ; but es- 
pecially, it imperiously demands the 
solicitous and unceasing attention of 
those, who are engaged in the selec- 
tion and education of young men for 
the ministry. 

In the general, I would reply to 
your inquiry, that young men prepar- 
ing for the ministry, are subject to 
the same hindrances in cultivating 
eminent piety, as other christians. 
These are partly internal, arising out 
of the remaining depravity of their 
nature ; and external, proceeding 
from the temptations of the world, 
and the devices of Satan. These ob- 
stacles are greater in some than oth- 
ers, and assume a peculiar shape from 
the constitution, habits, circumstan- 
ces, and employments, of each indi- 
vidual. No doubt, also, there are 
hindrances which peculiarly belong 
to whole classes of men ; and con- 
cerning these, I understand you to 
inquire, as it relates to that class, who 
are occupied with studies preparatory 
to the ministry. The question seems 
vol. 11. 1 



to imply, that the obstacles are such, 
as, in many cases, to prevent the at- 
tainment of a high degree of piety, in 
those who have turned their attention 
to the sacred office. Concerning the 
fact, I think there is no ground for 
doubt. Many do become preachers 
of the gospel, who are not eminent in 
piety ; and, no doubt, a large part of 
the evils which afflict the church of 
Christ, may be attributed to this cause. 
It is no uncommon thing for a pastor 
to fall below that standard of piety, 
which exists among the best of his 
own flock. It often happens, that 
obscure christians are so much far- 
ther advanced in the experience of 
religion, than their official teacher, 
that he might profitably sit at their 
feet and learn. I have often felt com- 
passion for young men of small re- 
ligious experience, who are obliged 
to be the teachers of fathers and moth- 
ers, who were in Christ before they 
were born. But when the religious 
teacher is not only youthful — which 
is no fault — but knows very little of 
the various conflicts and trials of the 
hidden life of the christian, he must 
be placed, indeed, in an awkward 
situation, in relation to eminent saints, 
who may happen to be in his flock. 
This, however, is a difficulty which I 
have seldom observed any young man 
to feel, when preparing for the minis- 
try ; and, therefore, very little pains 
are taken to provide against it, by an 
earnest examination of cases of con- 
science, and the methods of treating 
them, which may be found in books ; 
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and especially, by a close and honest 
inquisition into the secret recesses of 
his own heart. 

Bat truth requires, that I should 
state a fact, far more deplorable and 
fatal, than the one mentioned above. 
It is, that many persons enter this 
holy office, who are entirely destitute 
of piety. What the hindrances in 
the way of such are, to the cultivation 
pf eminent piety, it is needless to 
state. But perhaps some will be 
ready to think it uncharitable to sup- 
pose, that this is a fact ; and altogeth- 
er improper to mention it in this pub- 
lic manner. I know, indeed, that 
there is a sensitiveness in many min- 
isters, on this subject ; and while they 
admit and teach, that there are many 
hypocrites in the communion of the 
church, they are not fond of hearing 
that the same is the fact, in regard to 
the ministry ; and to throw out such 
suggestions, they fear, will only lead 
the people to be suspicious and cen- 
sorious. But if what has been stated 
be really a fact, it ought to be known, 
and very frequently brought forward 
to the view of ministers ; for it seems 
to me, that of all men, they are, in 
some respects, in a worse condition 
for improvement in personal piety, 
than any other persons They are 
left, as it were, to themselves, and no 
one has it as his duty, to superintend 
their spiritual progress. If they are 
deceived, they commonly hug the de- 
lusion, until death breaks the fatal 
enchantment. As they are but sel- 
dom warned from the pulpit, they 
ought to be faithfully dealt with from 
the press. I do not wish it to be sup- 
posed, however, that I desire to be- 
come the censor of my brethren. I 
am truly very unfit for such an office, 
and would greatly prefer being a dis- 
ciple, to being a teacher. 

But to return to the case of young 
men. preparing for the ministry. If 
my observation has not deceived me, 
there are several classes of persons 
who seek the ministry, without posses- 
sing genuine piety. 

There are a few,— and I hope but 



few— who prepare for this office, pre- 
cisely, with the same views and feel- 
ings with which they would prepare 
to be lawyers or physicians. They 
think that the office is useful and hon- 
ourable, and affords a decent compe- 
tency, with more leisure for literary 
pursuits, and more seclusion from the 
noise and bustle of the world, than 
most other professions; or, actuated 
by ambition to appear as orators be- 
fore the public, they imagine, that the 
pulpit is a fine theatre, to make a dis- 
play of talent and ^eloquence. Such 
men never think of the conversion of 
souls, or the care of souls. They may, 
however, please themselves with the 
thought, that they will be able great- 
ly to improve the moral character of 
the people, and communicate much 
religious instruction, which will be 
profitable to all classes. 

The next description of those who 
are found entering the sacred office 
without piety, are such as have re- 
ceived, what is called a religious ed- 
ucation : who have been instructed 
in the doctrines of the Bible, and have 
been restrained from vice, and accus- 
tomed to the performance of all exter- 
nal duties. Young men of this class, 
are commonly strictly conscientious, 
and often more rigidly exact in atten- 
dance on outward services, than ms* 
ny of the pious themselves. But they 
have never experienced a renovation 
of heart. They seem to suppose, 
that regeneration takes place without 
any remarkable, or very perceptible 
change in the views and feelings of 
those, who have been brought up with 
care, in the church. Such, at any 
rate, are the. practical opinions of 
many, who are correct in the theory 
of regeneration. 

There is still another class, it is to 
be feared, who seek the office of the 
ministry, without any real piety. 
They are persons who profess con- 
version, and often speak of their 
change, as remarkable. They are 
confident of their own good estate, and 
usually are disposed to be severe judg- 
es, in regard to the character of other 
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professors. It is not uncommon for 
such persons to pretend to possess 
great skill in revivals, and to think 
they know precisely how to treat such 
as are awakened ; and, also, in what 
language careless sinners must be ad- 
dressed ; and they will set up their 
own judgment above that of minis- 
ters of learning and long experience, 
and despise every thing which does 
not exactly accord with their own 
methods. I would not insinuate, that 
all young men who fall into mistakes 
about the proper method of conduct- 
ing revivals, are destitute of true pie- 
ty ; but, that some persons of fiery 
zeal and high pretensions, are de- 
ceived, as to their own religion, is too 
evident to need proof. It is too of- 
ten demonstrated by their apostacy 
to vice, or, their fall into soul-destroy- 
ing heresy. But when such indubi- 
table proofs of hypocrisy are not ex- 
hibited, they often make it sufficient- 
ly evident to a discerning eye, that 
they are actuated by a spirit foreign 
from that of the gospel. They are fill- 
ed with spiritual pride, and are ready 
on all occasions to boast of their at- 
tainments, and success in doing good. 
They are always wise in their own 
conceit, and therefore unwilling to take 
advice. Indeed, unless you yield to 
them, in every thing, they will set you 
down, not only as an enemy to them- 
selves, but to the cause of God. In 
time past Satan opposed revivals, by 
stirring up formalists and worldly pro- 
fessors to revile them ; but, now, he 
seems to have changed his ground, 
and to aim at accomplishing the same 
end, by sending into the work, men, 
who by their pride and imprudence, 
will be sure to bring a blot upon the 
whole cause. 

Perhaps, in the selection of young 
men to be educated for the ministry, 
too much regard is paid to forward 
zeal, and too little to modesty and 
humility. 

But I seem to be digressing from 
the appropriate subject of my letter — 
I am requested to express my opinion 
of the hindrances which exist in the 



way of the attainment of eminent pi- 
ety, by young men preparing' for the 
ministry. This seems to suppose, 
thafcthey have the root of the matter 
in them. I will, therefore, direct my 
attention to this point. The small 
progress made by young men, in pie- 
ty, during their preparatory course, is 
owing to many distinct causes, a few 
of which may now be mentioned. 

1. They, too commonly commence 
their progress with a small stock. 
Their piety is feeble, and even sick- 
ly, from the beginning. Much, we 
know, depends on having a sound and 
vigorous constitution of body, at our 
birth ; but when, instead of this, we 
come into the world, diseased ; or are 
crippled, or rendered rickety by bad 
nursing, there is little reason to ex- 
pect a firm and active frame, when 
arrived at mature age. Some how 
or other it occurs, that few christians 
at this day, seem to have a deep foun- 
dation for their piety. In most it 
seems to be an obscure and feeble prin- 
ciple, struggling for mere existence. 
In listening to the narratives of relig- 
ious experience from many candidates 
for the ministry, I have been much 
struck with the want of clear views 
and strong faith, in most of them. I 
know, indeed, that a feeble infant may 
become a thriving child, and a vigor- 
ous man ; but commonly, there is a 
proportion between the incipient prin- 
ciple of life and the degree of future 
progress. A large portion of our most 
serious young men are perplexed with 
doubts of their own interest in Christ, 
during the whole course of their stu- 
dies. To attain eminent piety, there- 
fore, it seems necessary to pay attend 
tion to its commencement, and see 
whether any thing can be done, to rad- 
icate the principle more deeply, and 
to obtain a more vigorous exercise of 
faith, from the first existence of spir- 
itual life. 

2. This leads me to remark, in the 
second place, that there is, in my opin- 
ion, much error in the common mode 
of treating persons under their first 
serious impressions of religion. They 
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are too much in public, too much in 
society with each other, too much un- 
der the direction and influence of 
weak, hot-headed men, who push them- 
selves forward when there is any ex- 
citement, from a belief that they can 
be of great service. In seasons of re- 
ligious excitement, lest they should 
pass away without effect, there is com- 
monly a sudden increase of external 
means, an unprofitable frequency of 
meetings, and all hands set to work 
to bring home the concerns of eterni- 
ty to the consciences and feelings of 
the people. By such means an ex- 
cited state of feeling is produced in 
the public mind, during which, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish, be- 
tween those who are merely affected 
with sympathy, and those who are real- 
ly awakened by the Spirit of God. But 
all these come to anxious meetings, 
or occupy the seats appropriated to 
anxious inquirers. There is reason 
to fear, that, often, when a large num- 
ber are spoken of as awakened, a ma- 
jority of them are under no special 
operation of the Spirit, but experience 
the common feelings of natural con- 
science combined with lively sympa- 
thy. But all these when once num- 
bered among the subjects of a revival, 
feel themselves bound to go forward, 
and do commonly enter into the foil 
communion of the church. Hence, 
the sad declension and coldness ob- 
servable after revivals. 

But these are things which the wis- 
dom of ministers cannot effectually 
prevent. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which demands the attention of 
all who may be concerned in conduct- 
ing revivals : it is the practice of bring- 
ing those seriously impressed, or re- 
cently converted, so much into public 
notice. Persons always accustomed 
to go along in obscurity, are now ex- 
hibited to view, as the subjects of 
something remarkable. The feelings 
of pride are so natural to every hu- 
man heart, that they will rise, when- 
ever an occasion is offered. Young 
people thus noticed, feel a seltcom- 
placency which is very repugnant to 



deep conviction of sin. There is an 
importunate desire in awakened per- 
sons, to be much in social meetings, 
and too little time is left for serious 
reflection alone. It is well known, 
that in the vegetable world, if you 
would promote the germination of a 
seed, you must cover it up and let it 
alone; the husbandman who should 
be forever raking up his seeds after 
they were sown, to see whether the 
work of vegetation was going on well, 
would not be likely to have vigorous 
and fruitful plants. The conclusion 
which I draw from these remarks, is, 
that the spiritual health and vigour of 
many, are injured, by too great offi- 
ciousness, in those who attend on 
them as guides ; and by injudicious 
treatment the child of grace grows up 
like a sickly plant ; or like a human 
being who has suffered by injudicious 
nursing, or unwholesome food and 
air. Now, as most of our candidates 
for the ministry, come out of revivals 
of religion, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, that great care be taken that 
the work of Qod be not marred, by 
the interference of man,, in its first 
commencement. 

3. Serious young men are too soon 
put upon the performance of religious 
duties, in public, and are often inju- 
diciously pressed, to turn their atten- 
tion to the ministry, before a fair op- 
portunity has been given to them- 
selves, or to others, to form a correct 
judgment of their religious charac- 
ter. I have known several instances 
of young men apparently destroyed in 
consequence of possessing a remarka- 
ble gift of prayer. They soon found 
out that their prayers were admired 
and praised, and their foolish hearts 
were puffed up with vanity. The 
greatest caution is necessary to guard 
against imposition, when youth in an 
obscure condition offer themselves as 
candidates for the ministry. The 
prospect of rising from a low mechan- 
ic trade, to learning, eloquence and 
respectability, is as powerful a bak as 
can easily be presented to the youth- 
ful mind. Ambition may give the 
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first impulse, bat it will lead the per* 
sou to assume the character which it 
is judged will best answer its purpose. 
And when a young man is once tak- 
en up to be educated, you cannot eas- 
ily dismiss- him, unless he is guilty of 
some great delinquency. You have 
taken him from the business to which 
he was brought up and changed ail his 
prospects, and it would be cruel to 
drop him, without some urgent cause. 
The course of preparatory studies is 
begun too soon after conversion, by 
many young men. They should be 
left for months, if not for years, to 
prove their sincerity, and to evince, 
that their piety is lively and progres- 
sive. During this period they should 
study their own hearts, and read those 
books, which most faithfully describe 
the work of grace in the heart, and 
furnish the most decisive marks for 
discriminating between true and false 
religion. 

4. The hindrances to piety in young 
men, while engaged in classical and 
scientific studies, arise from the books 
which they are obliged to read, the 
company with which they are associ- 
ated, and the emulation which is ex- 
cited by the competition in which they 
are engaged. The heathen authors, 
which are read in all our schools, can- 
not well be dispensed with, and yet 
the reading of them has been injuri- 
ous to the morals, and to the spiritual 
health of many. A preacher of the 
gospel cannot remain, and ought not 
to remain ignorant of the mythology 
of the pagan world, and of the state 
of morals among the most refined and 
civilized of the nations of antiquity ; 
and it would not be easy to devise a 
method of arriving at this knowledge, 
less exceptionable than the study of 
the classics under the guidance of a 
christian preceptor. But still it is dif- 
ficult for the susceptible minds of 
youth to pass through this course of 
study, without suffering some injury. 
The case is like that of the young 
physician, whose profession requires 
him to come in contact with diseased 
subjects, and even with such as are 



infected with contagion ; but he can- 
not avoid it ; he must run this risk ; 
—and his only security is in fortify- 
ing fcis system against these impres- 
sions, by strong antidotes. And the 
same must be the plan of the spiritual 
physician : he must endeavour to pre- 
serve himself in a high state of health ; 
and must constantly have recourse to 
prayer, watchfulness, and the word of 
God. But I am persuaded, that much 
of the evil arising from the study of 
the Roman and Grecian classics 
might be prevented, by a proper course 
of teaching. I do not mean that the 
plan of making excerpts of the best 
parts of heathen authors, or causing 
the student to omit those parts which 
are indelicate or immoral, is of much 
importance. What I mean is, that if 
the teacher would combine christian 
instruction and admonition, with eve- 
ry lesson ;— if he would take every 
occasion to point out the deficiencies 
of the religious and moral systems of 
the best of the heathen : and contrast 
with their loose morality and absurd 
theology, the pure and beautiful sys- 
tem of the Bible, these lessons would, 
by contrast, be placed in a more strik- 
ing light. And it deserves to be re- 
membered, that occasional weighty 
remarks, out of their common place, 
and singly exhibited, often make a 
deeper impression on the memory and 
the conscience, than long and labour- 
ed discourses on the same subject. 

The hindrance from associates des- 
titute of the spirit of piety, is often 
sensibly felt ; and with some of our 
candidates for the ministy, I know 
that there is so great a conformity to 
the manners and spirit of the careless 
part of the community, that the nicest 
observer can discern no difference, 
between the professor of religion, and 
the youth of decent morals; except 
when the communion table is spread, 
the one is found seated among the 
people of God, while the other stands 
aloof. There is, in my opinion, much 
need to look after your young men 
who are preparing for the ministry, 
while within the walls of a college^ 
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If a faithful representation were given 
of many, during this part of their pre- 
paratory coarse, those on whom they 
depend for aid, would not be likely 
to patronize them any longer. As a 
remedy, some propose, that pious youth 
should be educated in seminaries by 
themselves : but, unless you intend to 
seclude them from intercourse with 
the world altogether — which would re- 
quire them to go out of it — you must 
accustom them to withstand the temp- 
tation arising from the spirit and com- 
pany of men of the world. And if 
your candidate cannot resist the cur- 
rent, when in the small society of a 
literary institution, what reason is 
there to hope that he will faithfully 
withstand the torrent, which bears 
almost every thing before it, in the 
society of the world ? The way for 
men to attain to eminence, is not to 
remain ignorant of all temptation; 
but it is to meet, and overcome it. 
If there were due vigilance and fidel- 
ity on the part of those who superin- 
tend their concerns, many who are in 
a course of education for the ministry, 
would never be permitted to proceed 
further than their college commence- 
ment. 

5. I have already noticed the fact, 
that too much social intercourse is un- 
favourable to piety ; and one of the 
greatest hindrances to the cultivation 
of an elevated piety, in Theological 
Seminaries, is, that the young men 
are too much in each others compa- 
ny ; that they are too little alone, and 
have too little provision made for re- 
tirement, and the performance of the 
duties of the closet. Persons fond of 
conversation, and those who are of an 
affectionate temper, can with difficul- 
ty resist the temptation to visit too of- 
ten, those with whom they are famil- 
iar, and to spend too much time, in 
their company. This habit steals a- 
way the time which should be devot- 
ed to study, and consequently inter- 
feres with the seasons appropriated to 
reflection and devotion. For this evil, 
no effectual remedy can be devised, 
as long as a large number of young 



men ate nearly secluded from other 
society, and inhabit one edifice, where 
a few steps will bring them into the 
presence of each other. 

In my judgment, the students con- 
tinue in our seminaries for too great 
a portion of the year. It would be 
better to adopt the European arrange- 
ment, of extending vacations through 
the summer months. During this pe- 
riod the students instead of posting 
from city to city, and from one anni- 
versary meeting to another, ought to 
bury themselves in the recesses of the 
country, where they might enjoy 
health, be surrounded with agreeable 
scenery, and be much in solitude and 
reflection. Many of our young candi- 
dates have never had a proper season 
for deep and long continued religious 
meditation, since they made a profes- 
sion of religion : and what is rather 
an unfavourable symptom, there are 
among them, those, who cannot bear 
such a state of seclusion. They have 
been accustomed to live in society, so 
long, that they enjoy themselves no 
where else. Now, I venture to assert, 
that although these young men may 
be zealous, noisy, and active profes- 
sors ; and may take the lead in revi- 
vals, and in all benevolent enterpri- 
ses, they will be found, on careful ex- 
amination, to be shallow christians. 

6. But as far as my observation 
goes, no one thing more hinders the 
attainment of elevated piety, in Theol- 
ogical Seminaries, than a fondness for 
bold speculation on divine subjects, 
connected, as it always is, with an ar- 
dent spirit of disputation. And this 
is an obstacle difficult to be removed. 
All attempts to repress it, are viewed 
by the parties, to be efforts to prevent 
free discussion, and the unbiassed in- 
vestigation of truth. In Seminaries, 
where the students are homogeneous, 
and where the same theories, nearly, 
are adopted by all, this evil is less felt ; 
but where students are brought to- 
gether from the North, South, East 
and West, and bring with them all 
sorts of varieties, which exist, in what 
is called orthodoxy, there will be col- 
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lisaon, and it is useful, if well regukuv 
ed; but when contention becomes hot 
and fierce ; when, with the zeal for 
a set of opinions, personal pride is en- 
listed, the evils produced are great, 
and may affect the peace of the whole 
Seminary. But there-can be no doubt 
that both a spirit of bold speculation 
in theology, and a spirit of disputation, 
are unfriendly to progress in piety: so 
effectually is this the case, that I pre- 
sume, no student will pretend, that 
while warmly engaged in either of 
these, his soul has nourished in grace. 
Composure of mind and freedom from 
the passions excited by contention, are 
necessary to the exercise of pious af- 
fections. But the causes just men- 
tioned, are apt, after a while, to gen- 
erate a secret skepticism, which is a 
worm at the root of piety. Its ap- 
proaches are secret and insidious; 
and as the man does not yield to the 
doubts which are continually rising in 
his mind, he feels no guilt, and but 
little alarm ; but if this process goes 
on long, faith will be more and more 
debilitated, and the soul will be like 
a garden without water, or a tree 
whose leaf is withered. And here, 
is the real disease of many ministers 
of the gospel : the life of piety has 
been eaten out by skeptical thoughts, 
which, by degrees, bring the soul in- 
to such a diseased state, that it is ca- 
pable of performing no religious duty 
with energy and profit. When the 
man prays, these thoughts meet him, 
and he has to scatter them, before he 
can offer a single petition ; and while 
he is preaching, or preparing to preach, 
his soul may he paralysed with a suc- 
cession of skeptical thoughts. 

It is a real injury to young men to 
form their system of theology prema- 
turely, as is done by many. Before 
they have had time to read the Bible 
once through, many of our specula- 
tive youth have their whole theory 
adjusted and firmly fixed; not that 
they have examined each opinion for 
themselves, from a careful study of the 
scriptures, but they have picked up 
the notions of others, whom they ad- 



mire or respect ; and what is once re- 
ceived ; and especially, what is once 
contended for by a young man, he will 
hardly relinquish, however strong the 
evidence against him. But when the 
opinions adopted, are erroneous, the 
effect is necessarily unfavourable to 
piety. The intimacy of the connexion 
between truth and virtue, and between 
error and moral obliquity is not suf- 
ficiently understood ; or at any rate 
is not sufficiently attended to, by most 
men. I believe, that no error is inno- 
cent ; and that if we could trace the 
effects of erroneous opinions on the 
secret traits of human character, we 
should find, that every shade of error 
had a counterpart, in the moral feel- 
ings. 

7. The strained and continued ex- 
ertion of the intellectual faculties is 
unfavourable to a state of pious feel- 
ing. This is the fact from a law of 
our nature, which every man may, if 
he will attend to it, observe in himself. 
While a man's thoughts are on the 
stretch, to invent reasons to support 
his opinions ; or when his memory is 
intent on the recollection of what has 
been committed to it, the emotions 
corresponding with the subjects of our 
meditations, are always low. And 
the case is the same, when we follow 
the reasonings of another, through an 
intricate subject ; and it does not mar 
terially alter the case, that we are 
studying theology ; for the mind may 
be intensely exercised about the sys- 
tematic relations of a subject, and yet 
those qualities, by which it is adapted 
to produce emotion may be entirely 
out of view. Moreover, close study 
of any science occupies so much of 
our time, that no more than small por- 
tions are left for devotional exercises ; 
and whenever we are engaged 'in any 
pursuit which takes a stronger hold 
on our thoughts, than devotion, there 
is very little gained by the time actual- 
ly employed in this way; for the 
thoughts are forever wandering off to 
those objects in which, at the present, 
the strongest interest is felt. A per- 
son who is visited by friends, who 
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have been long absent, and wbo ate 
very dear to him, will be apt to have 
but few of bis thoughts in his devo- 
tions, on the first day after their arrival. 

Hence, we find, that it is a com- 
mon complaint among pious students 
of theology, that their feelings are de- 
stroyed by their daily studies ; and we 
may lecture to them, as much as we 
will, about the impropriety of suffer- 
ing it to be so, the effect will continue 
to be felt, unless one thing is done, 
which ought always to hare been done ; 
that is, that we make all other things 
small in our estimation compared with 
a devotional frame of spirit If the 
chief object aimed at in our semina- 
ries, was, not the acquisition of learn- 
ing, but the cultivation of piety, then 
the student would not hurry over his 
devotional exercises, to get to his les- 
son ; nor, would his thoughts perpet- 
ually wander from the objects of devo- 
tion, to some speculative subject. 
And nothing of valuable knowledge 
would be lost by such a change. The 
intellect never performs its part so 
well and so pleasantly, as when sus- 
tained and directed by a tide of pious 
emotion. Thoughts rising out of the 
love of God, will be more pure and 
elevated, than those which enter the 
mind through any other channel. 
The plan of study then, ought to be, 
first, to get the mind into a proper 
state of pious feeling ; and until this 
is done, not to think that the mere dry 
exercise of intellect is of any real vat 
ue. If a student is destitute of the 
right frame of mind he is disqualified 
for the contemplation of truth to any 
advantage. He is like a sick man in 
relation to labour ; while this unhap- 
py state continues, he is incapable of 
doing any thing effectually. 

And what is now proposed will be 
found the only remedy to counteract 
all the hindrances to piety to which 
young men are liable in preparing for 
the work of the ministry. Piety must 
be made every thing ; the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of their course. 
And if our Theological schools can- 
not be made effectual nurseries 



ety, we had better dissolve them and 
dismiss our professors. If our young 
men lose instead of advancing in solid 
piety, while in a Seminary, there must 
be something radically wrong, in them 
individually, or in the system of edu- 
cation. I could easily multiply re- 
marks on this subject, but you will 
agree with me, that room enough has 
already been occupied. 

I am respectfully 

yours, &c. 

A. ALEXANDER. 

Princeton, N. J. June 29, 1099. 



REMARKS. 

The subject which U discussed in the preceding 
communication it one of to much interest, that we 
venture to auk fbr it, a more than common share of 
attention. The success of ministers of the Gospel, 
when other qumlincatioos are the soma, will ho ordin- 
arily, in proportion to their piety. By an increase of 
this, the moral sower of the ministry may ho aug- 
mented almost indefinitely, even though there should 
be but a small increase in numbers; while it is 
manifest, that the multiplication of ministers to ev- 
er eo great an amount, will not, without this, meet 
the exigencies of the world. In this view. It hsoo m es 
a question of fundamental importance ;— flow may 
the piety of ministers of the Gospel, and especially 
of those who are preparing for the sacred office, be 
increased f None, it is believed, will rise from the 
perusal of the foregoing discussion of this subject by 
Professor Alexander, without finding moch roaeon fbr 
solemn inquiry, and for faithful self osnjniaatsoa. 
His situation, in one of the oldest and most flour- 
ishing Theological Seminaries in the United States, 
has giren him peculiar opportunities for observing 
the hindrances to piety which exist among students 
preparing to preeoh too Gospel. Our roadon will 
regret with us, that ho has not extended his remarks 
farther, and they will doubtless desire that, either Dr. 
Alexander, or some other man who is qualified by long 
observation, and experience, would take up the sub- 
ject ; and, now, thst the hindrances hay© been so well 
pointed out, exhibit in u more direct man n er the 
sworn* of promoting the piety of young moo preparing 
for t he ministry. We are convinced that no communi- 
cations will be perused with deeper interest, or, with 
greater profit, by this class of readers, as well as by 
others. We presume not to occupy the time of the 
reader by making any farther remarks. Wo wilt on- 
ly suggest for the conssderation of oar enlightened 
oorrespondonU, who ore bent able to judge, whether 
more pastoral labour, such as a pious and devoted 
minister performs among the members of his jock, 
might not be introduced with great benefit, into all 
#nr systems ofeiucatingmenfor the ministry 1 

[mi's. 
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delivered at Um uml meetiof of the 
CooMetkot Branch of Um American Education 
Society, held at Wallinffbrd, Jane 18, 1889;— by 
Rev. Jeremiah Day D. D. Preeideotof Yale College. 

Mr. President, 

I would ask permission, on this oc- 
casion, to express my fall approbation 
of one of the fundamental principles 
of the Society ; that those to whom 
its patronage is extended, shall receive 
a thorough education, both Literary 
and Theological. The Directors of 
the Parent Society well deserve our 
thanks, for the firmness with which 
they have taken their stand on this 
point ; especially at a time when the 
pressing demand for laborers, furnish- 
es a plausible pretext for sending them 
into the field with imperfect prepara- 
tion. I would by no means speak 
lightly of the pious efforts of even the 
least informed Christian, in his appro- 
priate sphere of action. " Every man 
has his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that." 
The ignorant may give instruction to 
those who are still more ignorant. 
Souls may be saved by the instrumen- 
tality of those whose intellectual at- 
tainments are of any order, from the 
highest to the lowest. Nor would I 
wish to exclude even from the sacred 
office all who have received only a 
partial education. There are stations 
which they may occupy, with fair 
prospects of usefulness. But there 
are other stations, and those very nu- 
merous, which call for high and lib- 
eral attainments; for a thorough 
course of intellectual culture. What 
office can more fully employ the most 
exalted powers? Does it require years 
of intense application, to qualify a man 
to interpret the laws of a state or a 
nation ? And is less preparation re- 
quisite for expounding the ordinances 
established by the Legislator of heav- 
en and earth ? Is deeper skill requir- 
ed to minister to the diseases of the 
body, than to heal the maladies of the 
soul ? Shall we look for higher qual- 
ifications in one who negotiates be- 
tween earthly princes, than in him 
who is an ambassador from the King 
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of kings! Shall those who are des- 
tined to military life, obtain a more 
thorough education, than those who 
are preparing to fight the battles of 
the Lord of hosts ? 

It may be said, that " the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but spir- 
itual ;" and that in this cause, there- 
fore, the aid of human learning is of 
no avail. Why then all this effort to 
educate ministers? Why not send 
them forth immediately from the 
plough and the workshop? For what 
purpose, Sir, are we assembled here 
this day ? 

If preparation for the ministry is 
unnecessary, let us abandon our en- 
terprise at once. But if it is of high 
importance, let us be faithful to the 
cause in which we are engaged. Let 
us not " do the work of the Lord de- 
ceitfully." Why was Paul so deeply 
learned ? Why was such a man chos- 
en of God to convert the heathen 
world ; and to do more in explaining 
and establishing the doctrinesof Chris- 
tianity, than all the other apostles to- 
gether? 

" But," you will ask, " is not piety 
of more importance, in a preacher, 
than learning?" Undoubtedly it is. 
" Would it not be better, then, to 
have more piety, and a little less learn- 
ing ?" There can be no question of 
this, if high attainments in the one, 
are inconsistent with progress in the, 
other. But why may we not have 
more piety, and more learning too? 
Cannot the grace of God sanctify the 
noblest intellectual treasures for his 
service ? Cannot he who filled the 
heavens with worlds of light, and 
formed the mind of the astronomer to 
measure their distances and dimen- 
sions, fill that mind with the glory of 
his presence? Are we unfitted foe 
the knowledge and service of God, 
by studying the laws which he has 
imposed upon his works ? 

But the pride of intellect, we are 
told, is opposed to the humility of the 
gospel. And who are the most vain 
of their attainments? Those who 
have laid deep the foundations of theit 
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knowledge T or thoee who have raised 
their light and airy structures upon 
the very surface of science ? Were 
Newton and Locke the proudest men 
of their age? It is not sound and 
thorough learning, but "philosophy 
falsely so called/' which is the most 
* ready to exalt itself against the " wis- 
dom that is from above." Should you 
wish to give any one a high opinion 
of his own powers and merits, let him 
have a rapid and superficial educa- 
tion. It is true, a man may be proud 
of profound and substantial learning. 
And so may a Christian be proud of 
his gifts, of his religious experience, 
nay, even of his humility. But is this 
a reason why he should rest satisfied 
with moderate advances in piety? 
The grace of God, which is able to 
" bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ," may im- 
part an heavenly influence to the rich- 
est stores of knowledge.' The pray- 
ers of the church may call down a 
blessing upon the most elevated liter- 
ature. If learning is not among the 
means by which the interests of the 
Redeemer's kingdom may be promot- 
ed, then away with it altogether. 
Down with your colleges. Yes Sir, 
and down with your theological sem- 
inaries too. But if literature may be 
made subservient to the cause of evan- 
gelical truth, there is no reason to fear 
that it will be too highly cultivated. 

In this country especially, there is 
an urgent necessity for a ministry of 
superior education. We are, almost 
without a parallel, an educated peo* 
fie ; a thinking and reading popula- 
tion. The preacher addresses not an 
ignorant congregation, of whom a 
small portion only can read even their 
bibles ; but an assembly among whom 
is diffused a good degree of intelli- 
gence, a familiarity with theological 
doctrines, and some knowledge at 
least of the sciences. Can we ex- 
pect him to have influence among 
them, if his mind has received no 
more than ordinary cultivation ? Can 
he be qualified to teach, who scarcely 
knows more than his hearer*? Shall 



the clergy as a body, sink below the 
level of the other professions, in learn- 
ing and respectability ? An impulse 
is given to the cause of education in 
this country, which will carry it for- 
ward though the ministry should neg- 
lect it. There is a spirit of bold and 
free inquiry abroad. There is an en- 
ergy, and enterprise, and practical 
bearing, in the literature of our coun- 
try. Could you extinguish the learn- 
ing so generally diffused, you might 
perhaps find occupation for a half ed- 
ucated ministry. Could you stop the 
thousands of presses, and close the ten 
thousand channels of information, you 
might find a place for the instructions 
of men of very moderate attainments. 
But literature is advancing in the 
country; and it will advance. Its 
influence upon public opinion and 
character will be too powerful, to be 
left wholly to the enemies of religion. 
If not secured on the side of truth and 
righteousness, it will be an engine of 
tremendous force, in the cause of 
impiety and error. The separation 
of learning and piety, would threaten 
ruin to our moral and religious inter- 
ests. 

Will it be said that, in this young, 
and active, and enterprising country, 
we need ministers who have energy, 
and zeal, and practical habits ; rath- 
er than deep and various learning? 
And why may we not have energy, 
and activity united with learning? 
Was there ever a minister more zeal- 
ous, more active, or more practical, 
than the learned apostle of the gen- 
tiles? Was the energy of Luther, of 
Knox, and of Henry Martyn, impair- 
ed by their learning ? 

But it may be thought, perhaps, 
that an imperfect education may be 
sufficient for the beneficiaries of the 
Education Society; for those who 
are aided by the efforts and sacrifices 
of charity ; while a thorough educa- 
tion for the ministry, is left to those 
who have ample means of defraying 
the expense. Let us look a moment 
at the consequences of this sugges- 
tion. It would send out two classes 
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of ministers, with a ma/ked line of 
distinction between them. Those 
under the patronage of the society, 
would bear the stamp of a second-rate 
education. They would be soon re- 
garded by the churches, as a distinct 
order of candidates. And can we 
sustain the interests of the society, 
when it comes to be understood, that 
we are filling the country with preach- 
ers of inferior attainments? No Sir, 
we cannot afford to give to our bene- 
ficiaries a superficial education. This, 
would be too improvident an expendi- 
ture of the sacred charities committed 
to our trust. Shall we squander the 
hard-earned contributions of the pi- 
ous laborer, upon an object so com- 
paratively worthless? Shall we ex- 
haust our treasury, to purchase for 
those whom we profess to aid, the 
mere name of an education ? to obtain 
far them a collegiate diploma, or a 
certificate from a Theological school, 
as a mere matter of form? Gould 
we thus impose upon ourselves, in 
educating our children for mercantile 
or mechanical employments ? 

We hear much of the influence of 
the beneficiaries upon our colleges. 
If they are superior scholars, it is of 
inestimable value. In their daily in- 
tercourse with those who are compan- 
ions with them in literary pursuits, 
they lay a powerful restraint upon er- 
ror and vice. They induce numbers 
to join them, in their way towards 
heaven. But if they are deficient in 
scholarship, the influence of their pi- 
ety is in a great measure lost. A cow- 
ward in an army, may as soon hope 
to be respected, as an ignorant stu- 
dent in a college. Shall the invalua- 
ble influence of our beneficiaries be 
sacrificed, far want of means to sus- 
tain their rank as scholars ? Or shall 
the standard of attainment in our lit- 
erary seminaries be depressed, to bring 
it down to the level of those who will 
rest satisfied with a superficial course 
of study? 

I am not, Sir, attempting to plead 
the cause of learning separate from 
piety. Never was time a fairer op- 



portunity, than that now presented to 
the society, of farming a powerful tot- 
ion between religion and high intel- 
lectual improvement Do you trem- 
ble, lest the advance of literature and 
science should become hazardous, as 
it has in some countries, to the inter* 
ests of evangelical truth ? Then ed- 
ucate, and educate thoroughly, as 
many as possible of those who are al- 
ready on the side of practical godli- 
ness. This will form the most effec- 
tual barrier against the desolating tide 
of a perverted national literature. 
Hundreds of youth of hopeful piety 
and promising talents, stand ready to 
enter upon a course of thorough ed- 
ucation, if they can only be furnished 
with the means. And shall their hopes 
of becoming well qualified far their 
work be frustrated, by a scanty sup- 
ply of their wants ? I ask not that 
they should be relieved from any pro* 
per efforts to provide for themselves. 
Let them be thrown upon their own 
resources. Let them cultivate habits 
of rigid economy. Let them engage 
in any productive labors which will 
not interfere with a vigorous pursuit 
of their main object But let them 
not be compelled, by their necessities, 
to resort to occupations which will 
greatly interrupt their course of study, 
and allow them to obtain only a brok- 
en education. 

A very specious apology for send- 
ing forth ministers with defective pre- 
paration, iff, that their labors are want- 
ed immediately. We can not wait 
for a seven years' course of education. 
Our great Western world is calling 
upon us for instant aid. The thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who are 
pouring in there from the older states, 
are settling down without the institu- 
tions of the gospel. Numbers of them 
are daily passing into eternity. We 
must help them soon or never. Sir, 
I would respond to this cry of distress 
from our western forests, in a deeper 
tone of sympathy than has yet been 
heard. Let there be no delay in send- 
ing them relief. Let those who are 
qualified to afford them even temporer 
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ry aid, the pioneers in the great en- 
terprise of clearing and cultivating 
these moral wastes, be urged forward 
to their work. But in preparing for 
the commencement of a vast scheme 
of benevolent action, let us not sup- 
pose that when it is begun, it is com- 
pleted. We are to provide for the 
future, as well as for the present. 
Souls must be saved the next year, 
as well as this ; from the next gener- 
ation, as well as from that which is 
now passing to the grave. 

The condition and prospects of our 
western settlements, furnish one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of a 
thorough education for the ministry. 
They are now forming a character 
which is to shape the habits of think- 
ing and acting through successive 
generations. Under what circum- 
stances, is this character forming? 
The rapidly increasing population is 
composed of very various, and, in 
some respects, discordant materi- 
als. All these enjoy a freedom of 
opinion and of speech, as unrestrain- 
ed as is the game which bounds over 
their hills. Their abundant resour- 
ces are swelling high the tide of pros- 
perity and wealth. The periodical 
press has an influence, to an extent 
never before known in the first settle- 
ment of a country. A prospect of 
success in business, gives impulse to 
a spirit of bold and vigorous enterprise. 
Infidelity, and fanaticism, and licen- 
tiousness, have as open a field to range 
in, as evangelical truth and piety. In 
the wild commotion of these moral 
elements, who are the men that can 
go calmly to work, and with adequate 
skill, lay the foundations of institu- 
tions which are to last for ages ? Who 
will be sufficient to direct the mighty 
current of feeling and action into the 
channel which will cause the blessings 
of salvation to flow through the land ? 
Not the wisest vtn on earth, without 
strength from on high. Yet with the 
aid of divine grace, men of talents and 
solid attainments may have a power- 
ful agency, in giving a religious de- 
fection to public opinion and conduct. 



But can this controlling influence be 
gained by a superficial education f 
The danger is not, that there will be 
no talents and learning in our wes- 
tern country ; but that these may be 
principally arrayed on the side of ir- 
religion and error. Men of superior 
intelligence will unquestionably re- 
sort thither. Literary institutions will 
spring up. There will be men of 
thorough education in the other pro- 
fessions, and in political life, if not in 
the ministry. Will preachers of scan- 
ty resources, in an age when miracles 
are not to be expected, be sufficient 
to bear down the opposition which 
will meet them, from learning, and 
wealth, and office? Will they be 
equal to the task of laying the strong 
foundations of a country's moral great- 
ness ? Will they create an influence 
which will diffilse itself through the 
mass of the western population, and 
reach down to distant posterity ? It 
will make little difference with the 
coming generations, whether the min- 
isters whom we send out to that coun- 
try, are on the ground this year, or 
three years hence. But it will make 
a vast difference, whether they are 
thoroughly or superficially educated. 

LXTTXR FROM PRXSIDKUT WYLIX, BLOOM- 
I5GT0H COLL. IHD. 

To the Secretary of tbe American Education 

Society. 

Dear Sir, 
As to the "character and spirit of 
young ministers and missionaries who 
are destined for the West" — the sub- 
ject of inquiry — I would say, let them 
be, in the first place, men of trviy 
evangelical principles. No man who 
has not fek the power of renewing 
grace upon his heart, ought to seek 
employment, any where, " in the min- 
istry of reconciliation." There are 
special reasons why none of this char- 
acter should seek it in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Let no young man 
look toward that, as the scene of his 
future labors in the ministry, whose 
experience of the truth and power of 
the gospel has not been of a deeply 
marked and decisive character; on 
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whom the simple doctrines of the cross 
have not exerted and do not habitual- 
ly exert a controlling influence ; who 
has not felt himself to be by nature a 
child of wrath, even as others, nor 
tasted the bitterness of being " with- 
out God and without hope in the 
world ;" whose whole soul has not 
been so captivated by the glory of the 
God of salvation as to give himself up 
wholly and unreservedly and forever 
to the Lord; and in whose experi- 
ence such views and feelings have not 
occurred with all the life and interest 
of a real transaction — a transaction 
involving eternal consequences, and 
constituting the basis and ground- 
work of his entire character. One 
who has experienced these things will 
be crucified to the world, and will 
look upon the salvation of his fellow 
men as an object of deep and awful 
interest, to be accomplished in the use 
of the prescribed means, and at every 
hazard. To this object he will be 
devoted, in the spirit of Him who 
came not into the world to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to 
give himself a ransom for many. 
Looking at the poor man struggling 
with innumerable hardships in the 
western wilds, in the light of his mor- 
al relations and responsibilities, he 
will consider his salvation an object 
of no less importance, and of more 
probable accomplishment, than that 
of the wise, the mighty, and the noble. 
He will feel his own responsibility. 
Taking a sober and just estimate of 
his power, whether resulting from na- 
ture, education, or condition, he will 
hold himself accountable to his Lord 
and Master for it all. As the indis- 
pensable condition of discipleship to 
Christ, he has, in heart, forsaken all 
for his sake ; and is prepared to do it 
actually whenever called. Without 
these principles, let no young man 
come to the West — his courage would 
fail and his heart sink within him, 
when called to encounter the opposi- 
tion, the obstacles, toils, cares, priva- 
tions — difficulties of all sorts, which 
he would meet with there. 
2. I would mention, as a second 



requisite, a sound native intellect — a 
due portion of common sense. This 
will enable him to profit by experi- 
ence ; and to separate the matter and 
substance of religion from the " child- 
ish things" with which it is sometimes 
connected. It will keep him from a 
spirit of innovation on the one hand, 
and from an obstinate adherence to 
preconceived opinions on the other. 
It will make him, in short, a plain, 
straightforward, matter-of-fact man, 
who will know in what cases gentle- 
ness and compliance are necessary, 
and in what, firmness and decision. 

3. He should possess solid and re- 
spectable attainments in all those 
branches of literature and science, 
which are necessary to enable the 
public teacher of Christianity to illus- 
trate and defend the doctrines of the 
Bible. When entered upon the field 
of his labors, he will not easily find 
the time or the means to augment his 
stock of knowledge ; and he will find 
it constantly called into requisition by 
the circumstances in which he will be 
placed. In such a region as the West 
truth needs strength to support it. 
Let the weak and the ignorant, if 
they must undertake the office of giv- 
ing instruction, undertake it in older 
countries, where they can more read- 
ily derive aid from contiguous auxili- 
aries. 

4. He must possess a sound bodily 
constitution, which has not been bro- 
ken down — I will not say, by study, 
for this term I should like to have un- 
derstood to mean vigorous thinking, 
but by — a kind of process invented to 
relieve the mind from the necessity of 
thought, and the body from the invig- 
orating influence of mental exercise. 
For that such is its influence, when 
properly directed and happily inter- 
rupted by the exercise of the body, 
every scholar knows from his own ex- 
perience. In the Western regions a 
minister of the gospel cannot be use- 
ful, even in a moderate degree, whose 
nervous system has been prostrated 
by intemperate plodding over systems 
of heavy matter. 

5. I would advise, in the last place, 
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that he be a person fanned by nature 
with such a capacity, and trained by 
exercise in such mental discipline, as ' 
will enable him, when in the pulpit, ' 
to dispense with his man u script 
Where the practice of preaching with 
notes, or reading, as it is, perhaps, 
more appropriately termed in the 
West, prevails, it gives me no offence 
or uneasiness, because, in that case, 
it gives none to the audience. But in ! 
the West it is not so. There the 
preacher will not always find a pulpit 
with a cushion and folio bible, where 
he may snugly dispose of his manu- 
script, and if he should find these, he 
will not find an audience, except in 
one or two places, who would allow 
the accommodation. Let him violate 
rules of concord, misplace accents, 
adopt unnatural and inhuman tones, 
if he pleases — let him transgress all 
rules of rhetoric — but let him not read 
if he would benefit a western audi- 



and oVairaMe result! , No better evidence 
is required of the truth of thie remark, then 
the fret that the author* of the addresses, 
whose title* we have named, belong tojfat 
denominations of Christiana. The same 



ence. 



Yours, truly, 

July 4, 1839. 



A. WYLIE. 



INAUGURAL. ADDRESSES. 

1. An Inaugural Address, delivered Oct. 
16, 1828, by Jacob J. Jane way, D. D., 
Professor ot Theology in the Western 
Theol. Sem. Pennsylvania. 

2. An Address delivered at Hanover, Oct. 
29, 1828, by Nathan Lord, D. D., at his 
Inauguration as President of Dartmouth 
College. 

3. An Inaugural Address, delivered in the 
city of Washington, March 11, 1829, by 
S. Chapin, D. D., President of the Co- 
lumbian College. 

4. An Inaugural Address, delivered before 
the Board of Trustees of Madison Col- 
lege, Uniontown, Penn., Sept. 15, 1828, 
by Rev. H. B. Bascom, Principal. 

5. An Inaugural Address, delivered before 
the Trustees, Faculty, and Students of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Sept. 17, 
1828, by William H. De Lancey, D. D., 
Provost of the University. 

The increasing interest which is felt in 
the subject of education, by all the branch- 
es of the Christian Church in our country, 
is a fact of most promising aspect. A spir- 
it is moving through all the religious de- 
nominations, which is prophetic of great 



views in regard to the importance of edu- 
cation, the necessity of a systematic course 
of discipline, and the vast interests which 
are depending upon the wide diffusion of 
knowledge, are exhibited, in substance, in 
them all. Dr. Janewmy, in his address, il- 
lustrates the paramount importance of theo- 
logical knowledge ; the value of the great 
text-book in this science— the bible; the 
necessity of an educated ministry ; the su- 
perior advantages of public over private 
theological instruction ; the effect of pursu- 
ing a regular, systematic coarse, &c. Some 
remarks are made upon the history of the- 
ological seminaries ; and a synopsis is giv- 
en of the doctrines which will be taught in 
the seminary. We make one extract on 
the importance of learning in the ministry : 

" An uneducated, illiterate ministry, will 
not meet the wants either of our own coun- 
try or of the world. Such men, by a sim- 
ple enunciation of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel, may do, and have 
done, good, by turning sinners to right- 
eousness ; but they are not the men whom 
Gpd uses for accomplishing a work of ex- 
tensive usefulness to his church. Not to 
speak of Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt, nor of Paul, to whom we 
have already adverted, we observe, that the 
illustrious men by whom the Reformation 
was carried on ; Luther in Germany, Cal- 
vin in France and Geneva, Zuinsjius in 
Switzerland, and Knox in Scotland, were 
all learned. Elliot, the apostle of the In- 
dians, the Mayhews and Brainerd, who la- 
bored successfully among them, had all re- 
ceived a collegiate education. How could 
illiterate ministers have effected the great 
work done by Carey ? Marshman, Ward, 
and others, in translating the Bible into so 
many languages of the East ? Whitefield 
and Wesley, the honored instruments in 
producing such extensive revivals of relig- 
ion, both in England and America, in the 
last century, were men of liberal education. 
Look over the history of the Presbyterian 
church, and you will see that the minis- 
ters who were most distinguished as in- 
struments for effecting the greatest good, 
were most distinguished by their literature 
and scientific attainments. Tennant, Da- 
vies, Findley, Dickenson, Witherspoon, 
and others, whom we regard with gratitude 
and reverence for the services rendered by 
them to our chuscb, were scholars." 
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Dr. Jsneway has recently resigned hie ; whom the redeeming spirit of Christianity 



Professorship, and Professor Halsey, of 
Princeton, has been appointed hie succes- 
sor, and has accepted the appointment. 
We gave some account of this seminary, 
Vol. I. p. 119. 

President Lord offers some remarks up- 
on the accelerated progress with which 
knowledge has advanced in the present 
age ; the danger of adopting injudicious 
measures, and of carrying innovations to an 
•xtreme; the embarrassing situation of 
those who conduct our public institutions, 
called as they are to " discriminate rightly 
between the diverse systems of instruction 
and discipline;'' the difficulty of combining, 
in a college, that course of instruction which 
will quality for professional eminence with 
that which is required for success in the 
business of active life ; the importance of 
keeping the college distinct from the pro- 
fessional school ; the necessity of large pre- 
paratory attainment; the high utility of 
classical studies ; the moral dangers of col- 
lege life, <fec. Upon the necessity of a pure 
and constraining moral influence in colleg- 
es, the President remarks as follows : 

" It is now more than ever demanded, 
and the (act is most creditable to the spirit 
of the times, that a literary institution should 
be a safe resort ; and no other advantages 
will, in the common estimation, compen- 
sate for defect and failure in this particu- 
lar. The relations which every individual 
student sustains to God and to eternity, 
call imperiously and aloud, that the great 
principles of moral obligation, the everlast- 
ing distinctions between right and wrong, 
the methods of the Divine administration, 
and the solemnities of eternal retribution, 
should be kept before him in all their signi- 
ficancy, and enforced by the constraining 
motives of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, with- 
out which, all secondary authority and in- 
fluence will be comparatively vain. The 
relations also of the whole body of students 
to their country and the world demand, and 
the admonition is sounded out from every 
corner of our land, from the city, and the 
field, and even from the desert, that here 
should be laid the foundation of those virtu- 
ous habits, of that reverence for God, and 
practical repaid for his ordinances, without 
which the influence of our educated men 
will gradually undermine the fair fabric of 
our national freedom, and the ruins of our 
country will be heaped up for an everlast- 
ing memorial, that neitner liberty, nor 
learning, nor wealth, nor arts, nor arms, 



has no permanent abode." — " That is the 
noblest of all efforts, which has respect to 
the preparation of mind for 4he service of 
its Creator, among its kindred intelligen- 
ces, and for the joys of an immortal life. 
And that will be a glorious consummation, 
(may it be ours to hasten it) when the des- 
tined alliance between religion and learn' 
ing shall be perfected, and their united in- 
fluence shall be employed, and shall pre* 
vail, to raise a world from ignorance, and 
sin, and wretchedness, to the dignity and 
the privilege of the sons of God. And let us 
hope, both in regard to this college, whose 
interests we now cherish, and all other kin- 
dred institutions, that amidst the changes 
of society by which they are occasionally 
affected, and the adversities by which they 
are depressed, we shall see the vindication 
of that rule of Providence, by which good is 
always educed from evil. Let us believe 
that those prejudices, and mistakes, and er- 
rors, and abuses, which are wont, imsmdis- 
turbed prosperity, to become inveterate, 
shall be done away — that those improve- 
ments, which may be expected to flow from 
the influence of free governments and a 
free Christianity shall prevail, and shaM 
contribute to make the reign of liberty , and 
knowledge, and truth, not only universal in 
extent, but perpetual in duration." 

The theme of Dr. Chapin's address is, 
" the Business of Human Life." This he 
defines by saying, that it is to acquire that 
education in knowledge, and to form that 
character, which will qualify us for a future 
state of happiness. That this is the busi- 
ness of human life, is proved by ^he argu- 
ments — " That the mental endowments of 
man indicate that he is designed for anoth- 
er and more lasting state ; and that all the 
appointed moans of instruction and disci- 
pline are actually adapted to exert such an 
influence over his mind, as is best calculat- 
ed to fit him for a future world of glory." 
To the young students of the institution, 
the President thus speaks : 



" High aims in early life, and undying 
perseverance, have formed those illustrious 
characters who have conferred the bright- 
est honors upon the human race. To disci- 
pline the mind, according to your wishes, 
you are supplied with the most appropriate 
and powerful means. Does the soul suffer 
its divine glories to be sullied in the mire of 
lusts, you can paint before it the folly and 
wretchedness of this sensual slavery. Is it 
led astray by some dangerous spell, you 
have the means of breaking the enchant- 
ment. Is it involved in moral darkness, 
can stay the decline of that people, among I yon may carry to it the light of life. Is the 
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•object of your instruction* bold and obdu- 
rate, is hi* neck stiff, like an iron sinew, 
you are armed with the terrors of the Lord, 
— with weapons sharp and massive, and 
which, like the shining of God's glittering 
spear, may, at once, terrify and subdue the 
stoutest heart. Is he captivated bv earth- 
born glories, lift the veil which hides from 
his sight the future tribunal, let the light of 
eternity shine upon him, and all the charms 
of this deceitful world may vanish from his 
view. This intellectual culture, when aid- 
ed by the power of grace in relation to 
yourselves, will put you in possession of 
sources of enjoyment, which the vicissi- 
tudes of time can never destroy. Taught 
by the light of revelation, and by the disas- 
ters which often sweep away the richest 
earthly inheritance, you will see the folly 
of resting your hopes upon such uncertain 
objects, i on will build your house on a 
high foundation, where you will enjoy per- 
petual sunshine, while you hear the thun- 
der of}4he distant tempest. But, young 
gentlemen, if you are not yet resolved to 
make the advancement of mind in moral 
and intellectual excellency your greatest 
care, let me remind you, that you cannot, 
with impunity, waive such a resolution. 
The obligation, which rests upon you to do 
so, results from your endowments and rela- 
tions ; and it is as much beyond your pow- 
er to cast it off, as it is to effect your own an- 
nihilation, or to dethrone the Majesty of 
heaven. It does not belong to you to say 
what shall be the number of your talents, 
or the nature of vour connexions. These 
are unalterably fixed by that Being, with 
whom there is no shadow of turning. It 
is only for you to say, whether these talents 
shall be improved or abused ; whether your 
relations*hall be sustained with honor or 
with ignominy ; and whether your undying 
spirit shall be fitted to swell the chorus of 
heaven, or the waitings of despair. In view 
of alternatives, marked with such a mo- 
mentous difference, you cannot be ignorant 
of the path of wisdom." 

It is the object of President Bascom to 
sketch an intellectual chart, or to define 
and illustrate the essential elements of use- 
ful knowledge. He accordingly offers some 
remarks on the origin, dignity, and destina- 
tion of man ; education, its nature and uses; 
its influence upon man as an intellectual, 
moral, and social being ; a brief survey of 
the history and advantages of enlightened 
education ; the present prospects of litera- 
ture ; and the union of science and relig- 
ion. 

Mr. Bascom thus speaks of the Institu- 
tion over which he presides : 

" Of our infant seminary, it becomes us 



to spesiwrUi modesty, althou^ authorised 
to indulge in the language or hope. As it 
respects the character of Madison College, 
called, by permission, after the venerable 
Ex-President Madison, of Virginia, and the 
principles upon which it is established, we 
have to remark, that it is purely and exclu- 
sively a literary institution. We do not, 
we will not, compound with any thing sec- 
tarian or selfish. It is true, the Institution 
has been established under the patronage 
of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; and to that 
enterprising body, as well as to other sourc- 
es, we look for fiscal and other aid : but, as 
the authorised agent and representative of 
that body, I am instructed to pledge their 
public faith, that the only object we have 
in view, is to promote the interests of relig- 
ion and science,upon broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, and upon a plan excluding all locaJ, 
sectional, or party interests.** 

The academical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has lately been re- 
organized. It is now represented to be in a 
flourishing condition. Dr. De Lancey, in 
his inaugural, describes the benefits of a 
collegiate education : it expands the mind ; 
it affords that indescribable pleasure which 
results from the acquisition of knowledge ; 
it gives method and precision to the mental 
j operations; it produces an elevated tone of 
mind, &c. The following recapitulation is 
given : 

" It will be seen at once, that if collegi- 
ate studies produce the effects which have 
been now enumerated — if they stimulate, 
expand, ennoble, and inform the mind, and 

S've precision and method to its operations, 
ey must obviously be calculated to pre- 
pare the individual who submits to this dis- 
cipline, for the pursuit of any professional 
engagement on which his eye may be fix- 
ed : for of which of the professions can it 
with any truth be said, that it needs not, in 
the acquisition or the practice of it, the 
mental energy, expansion, elevation, and 
precision to which I have referred. Colle- 
giate attainments are the foundation oa 
which the edifice of future professional 
knowledge is to be reared ; and its symme- 
try, strength, and durability, will be in ex- 
act proportion to the character of this 
pound-work on which it is to rest. If this 
be feeble, disproportioned, carelessly con- 
structed, or of bad materials, it cannot 
serve for any othor than a defective, inse- 
cure, unstable building. And even if the 
youthful student is not destined for either of 
the learned professions, the mental training 
which he undergoes in college, and the 
knowledge which he here acquires, will 
not be thrown away. They will aid him in 
whatever occupation he may ohoose to en- 
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H p. They will not be lost to him in the 
do of agrioulture, at the marts of com- 
merce, on the mountain ware, or in the 
tented field." 

Distinct mention is made in most of 
these addresses of the paramount and su- 
preme importance of religion. It is surely 
time that that course of education should be 
adopted, in all our colleges, which shall 
hare a prime reference to the moral pow- 
ders — to the condition of the soul for time 
and eternity. Some of our colleges, and 
we cannot but rejoice in the fact, are mak- 
ing arrangements to secure the more effec- 
tual pastoral care, ami religious instruction 
of the students. 

We earnestly hope that the study of the 
Hebrew scriptures, embodying as they do 
all which is touching, and pure, and sub- 
lime in sentiment and language, contain- 
ing, as they do, the " thoughts of God," 
will soon form a part of the course of study 
in our colleges ; and we cannot but antici- 
pate the highest intellectual and religious 
advantages from the measure. 

NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Ministerial Rttponsibility—*. Difcoorae delivered 
before the Sjnod of Philadelphia, at Harrieburg, 
Pa., Oct. 1837, by John Breckioridge, junior pastor 
of the Sec on d Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. 
pp.56. 

Through inadvertence, we railed to no- 
tice this able discourse at the proper time. 
Did our limits permit, we would now avail 
ourselves of the privilege of quoting large- 
ly from its pages. It is founded on the 
commission which our Saviour gave his dis- 
ciples, to evangelize all nations, as record- 
ed in Matthew xxviii. 18, 19, 20. The top- 
ic, which the preacher illustrates by a great 
variety of considerations, is the following ; 
That the ministers of reconciliation, being 
the authorized functionaries in the great work 
of evangelizing the world, any failure in its 
success must always be owing mainly to their 
abuse of their solemn trust. 

From the closing pages we make the fol- 
lowing extract. 

" Since ministers are officially set apart, 
and furnished for this work — and, as a great 
fact, must succeed, if they are faithful to 
their trust — the conclusion is irresistible, 
that if they forbear to ' go' and ' preach 
the gospel to every creature,' they are for 

VOL. II. 3 



that, accountable to God: if they 'go' 
forth, not apprehending their official amp- 
ports, nor possessing tnetr official spirit, 
they cannot make full proof of their minis- 
try, and hence they must foil ; and for that, 
they are accountable. The church must 
account to God, for her criminal lethargy 
in this service ; and the revolted world 
bear the curse of a violated law, and a re- 
jected Saviour; but upon the ministry of 
this, and other ages, is devolved the awful 
charge, of abusing those means which are 
adapted to rouse and purify the church, and 
to overcome the resistance of the world — 
and of having thus, in a principal decree, 
contributed to retard the conversion of the 
world. It is a responsibility indefinitely 
great ; and cannot be distributively divided 
unto each ; but it is enough to make each 
of us tremble. Each should ask, ' what 
obliged the apostles, more than us, to be 
foreign missionaries, and self-devoted ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ ? For how much of 
the present state of the church and world 
shall I have to account? How much is 
there, that I could, and do not prevent, of 
the endless perdition of men ? How much 
might I avail, in the hands of Heaven, if 
fully awake, and in action, toward the con- 
version of the world?' These questions 
must be met, if not before, at the judge- 
ment seat of Christ ! 

" We learn, in the light of this subject, the 
superlative importance of those institutions, 
which have for their object, the selecting, train- 
ing, and sending forth youth of the right spit" 
it and qualifications, to publish salvation to 
the perishing kindred and nations of the 
eartk. 

"It is sufficiently apparent, that none 
should be induced to enter on this service, 
who aro not entirely surrendered to the 
Lord, and endowed for the due performance 
of its high and holy functions. Tet ( the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers in- 
to his harvest.' 

" hi fine, so far as we see, the missionary 
cause cannot extensively triumph, without 
men of a spirit and order, almost unknown 
to the day in which we live. 

" There is a palpable disproportion be- 
tween our spirit and our field of enterprise. 
Do not our self-denial, and our zeal, and 
our devotion to the work, find their rivals 
in the every-day -achievements of patriots, 
and soldiers, and navigators for discovery, 
and in all the more kindling occupations of 
the world — though things temporal furnish 
all the motive to action, and their horizon 
takes its boundary from the things that are 
seen t We must recal the spirit of prime- 
val days. Oh for other Pauls to lead us on 
to victory, in the name of Jesus'. The 
stake must be restored to the catalogue of 
missionary honors, ere the sons of the 
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church will awake, and com* dp to the 
help of their few heroic, but deserted breth- 
ren, who are kindling their watch fires 
along the dark frontier of the heathen 
world. And do we want more missiona- 
ries* graves ? Already the bones of Martyn, 
and of Hall, and of Parsons, and of Fiak, 
and of other ' brothers beloved,' both at home 
and abroad, speak out to us from the 

{pound, and, in murmurs that reprove de- 
ars, call us to the field in which they fell. 
May their tombs be points of attraction to 
the missionary spirit of the age ! May their 
ashes give out life, like the bones of Elisha ! 
" To the youthful soldiers of the cross, 
who are but now putting on them the ar- 
mor of God, are the eyes of the universe di- 
rected, as the best hope of weeping Zion, 
and a world perishing in sin. ' / write un- 
to you young men t because ue are strong.' 
Ton stand amidst the twilight of receding 
darkness, and the rising day of latter glory. 
Assume, then, the full nelps and true spir- 
it of your sacred and peculiar office, and ex- 
pand your desires and labors to the utmost 
limit of that field, in which it was intended 
to expatiate. ' Lift up your eyes ; look on 
the fields ; for they are white, already to 
harvest.' Ton are summoned to come up 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty ! 
With his vesture dipt in blood he calls you 
to his side. If you can do no more, with 
Thomas say, * Let us oo that we may die 
with him/" 

thirteenth report of the board op di- 
rectors of the american education 

SOCIETT. 

Union of Labor with Study. We should 
not have introduced this Report, which has 
been widely circulated, to the attention of 
our readers, were it not for the sentiments 
which it expresses, and the facts which it 
mentions, concerning the importance of 
uniting systematic and useful exercise with 
study. We have, in former numbers, giv- 
en our own views of what is beginning to 
be called the Manual Labor System; and 
we present the following extract from the 
above Report, in the hope that it will deep- 
en the conviction, which is already felt, of 
the expediency of carrying this system into 
effect, in all our seminaries of education. 

" Death of two promising young men. 

11 The Directors have been called, during 
the year, to add to the list of premature 
deaths the names of two promising young 
men, who had been received under the 
Baironajre of the Society. One of them, 
Mr. Solomon Maxwell, had finished his 
collegiate course, and had charge, for a 



time, of a flourishing academy. The oth- 
er, Mr. Preserved F. Davison, was prepar- 
ed to enter College. Both these young 
men were endowed with excellent talents; 
they were distinguished as scholars ; and 
they gave much evidence of sincere and 
growing piety. Their death is a public 
loss. The friends of Zion have cause to 
mingle their tears with those of the afflict- 
ed relatives and friends of these rising sons 
of the church. 

" Importance of uniting exercise with study. 

" The early graves of thirty young men, 
once under the patronage of the American 
Education Soc. who fell the victims of dis- 
ease before their preparatory studies were 
completed, and the failure of nearly as many 
more to enter the ministry in consequence 
of a loss of health, afford melancholy proof 
that something should be done to render 
studious habits less injurious, particularly 
to young men who have been previously 
devoted to active pursuits. No method 
promises so effectually to guard against this 
evil, as a course of systematic ana vigorous 
bodily exercise. Experiment has proved 
that young men may devote from two to 
four hours of each day to labor, either agri- 
cultural or mechanical, without retarding, 
in the least, their progress in study, and 
with the prospect of maintaining vigorous 
health, as well as of earning something to 
defray the necessary expenses of an educa- 
tion. 

" The Directors know not how to express 
their sense of the importance of a more se- 
rious and general attention to this subject. 
Of the sacred fund, entrusted to their care, 
probably five thousand dollars have been 
appropriated to young men whose prospects 
of usefulness have been cut off by disease 
or death. The calamity is greater, because 
the destroyer often, perhaps usually, selects 
youths of the strongest minds, and of the 
highest acquisitions. There are few young 
men, of fairer promise, than some of the 
former beneficiaries of this Society, upon 
whom the grave has closed forever. A 
larger number still will follow their exam- 
ple, and thousands of dollars will be spent 
without effect, in future years, unless more 
effectual measures are taken to unite sys- 
tematic exercise with study. The Direc- 
tors would not undertake to decide what 
those measures should be, in every case. 
But they cannot doubt that if a farm, or 
work shop, or both, were appended to eve- 
ry academy, college, and seminary in the 
land, and placed under such regulations as 
to secure the regular and cheerful attention 
of indigent young men, who have been 
accustomed in early life to labor, the sacri- 
fice of health and life, which is now the 
cause of so much lamentation, would, in a 
great measure, cease. 
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repotted by young men 
m connexion with the Society the List year. 

"The Directors take great pleasure in 
stating, that the efforts of the young men 
connected with the Society to assist them- 
selves have been highly successful. The 
whole sum reported, as the fruit of their 
earnings the past year, is eight thousand 

SKVE9 HUNDRED AXD TWXNTY-ZIGHT DOL- 
LARS. Of this amount, $1963 were earned 
by members of theological seminaries; 
$5476 by members of colleges ; and $1288 
by members of academies. Of the two last 
sums, $4965 were obtained by teaching 
school ; and $1809 by various kinds of la- 
bor. 

" The practice of teaching school is 
doubtless attended with many advantages 
besides those of a pecuniary kind ; but yet, 
when carried so tne extent it now is, by 
young men in some parts of the country, it 
may be reasonably doubted whether the in- 
terruption which it occasions, in a regular 
course of study, and the consequent effect 
which it has in preventing a thorough edu- 
cation, do not more than overbalance the 
advantages gained. It would be far prefer- 
able, in the judgement of the Board, to stop 
a year at a time, in some part of the course, 
and devote the whole to the business of 
teaching, than to leave, as many now do, in 
the midst of their college studies, for a few 
weeks or months, and then return to their 
respective classes with the design of keep- 
ing up, to the end of the course, with ott- 
ers wno have been subjected to no such in- 
termissions. The evils arising from this 
source are often deplored by instructors, as 
well as others ; ana it may De necessary to 
adopt measures to lessen or prevent the in- 
jurious effects complained of. Whenever 
a substitute lor keeping school shall be pro- 
vided, by means or which young men may 
aid themselves, in a pecuniary point of 
view, as effectually as they now do oy keep- 
ing school, the temptation will cease to be 
of dangerous tendency, and no more time 
will be consumed in this employment, than 
will be desirable for its own sake. But 
whether such a substitute shall be found or 
not, it cannot admit of doubt, that the true 
policy for this Society to pursue is, that 
which gives full effect to the motives to 
personal effort. A dollar earned is worth 
twice the amount given for the purpose of 
teaching a young man how to do good to 
his fellow men. It is the only effectual 
way of showing him how (great are those re- 
sources which God has given him in him- 
self. In this view the value of the earn- 
ings reported by the beneficiaries of this 
Society, the past year, is inestimable." 

As an illustration of what is said in the 
preceding extracts, and as evidence of the 
great utility of systematic exercise for stu- 



dents, we present the following testimoni- 
als from different individuals, who have 
been connected with the mechanical 



ciation, in the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, during the past few months. The 
length of time which is employed, each 
day, in labor, is one hour and a half. For 
a more particular statement of this plan, we 
refer our readers to Vol. I. of the Register, 
pp. 17 and 123. Several instances, as de- 
cided, as the following, of the great benefit 
which has been derived from this system 
of exercise, might be obtained, if necessary. 

The undersigned, members of the Me- 
chanical Association connected with Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, cheerfully com- 
municate the results of our experience in 
relation to our mechanical exercise. Sen- 
sible of the preeminent importance of a 
vigorous and healthful body to intense and 
protracted mental action; convinced of the 

great loss of mind and usefulness, which 
terary men suffer from their habits of cor- 
poreal inactivity ; and alarmed by the nu- 
merous instances of mortality among can- 
didates for the ministry ; we commenced 
the experiment of uniting mechanical labor 
with intellectual pursuits. Our experi- 
ment, after a trial of more than six months, 
and, in a less extended form, of more than 
a year, has convinced us that such a union 
is not only feasible, but highly salutary. 
Unlike gymnastic, and other sportive exer- 
cises, we nave found our mechanical exer- 
cise subject to no irregularities in conse- 
quence of the weather, or diminution of in- 
terest. By its requiring vigorous exertion 
of the whole corporeal system, it removes 
that languor and sluggishness of body» 
which are the sure precursors of hypochon- 
driacal affections and mental stupor. I| 
has taken the place of those anti-dyspeptic 
medicines to which many of us have here- 
tofore been compelled to resort; and, for 
the former artificial and constrained action 
of our animal powers, it has substituted 
their natural and spontaneous action. Al : 
though we can form no estimate of the de- 
gree of disease which our exercise has pre- 
vented ; yet we can safely state that, since 
we commenced it, the frequency of occa- 
sional indisposition, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of application for medical aid, have 
been sensibly diminished ; and that the gen- 
eral state of health and feeling, throughout 
the Association, has been much improved. 

We are not disposed to enlarge on the 
mental relaxation which our plan of exer- 
cise affords, or on the mechanical skill 
which we have acquired ; but, in view of 
its influence in augmenting the energy and 
strength, both of body and mind, we cannot 
but hold it in high estimation, and reconv 
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■Mud it meat confidently to all sedentary 



In behalf of the Association, 
Hekry Little, f 
Osgood H wrick, > Prudential Com. 
Jobh J. Owxh, j 

Tkeel. Sem. Andover, July 7, 1829. 
I hereby certify, that in the month of 
August last, after more than a year's de- 
cline of health, I was reduced to a state of 
great pectoral weakness and general debil- 
ity, which were attended with slight hem- 
orrhage, and which totally disqualified me 
for study ; that in the early part of Novem- 
ber following, I joined the Mechanical As- 
sociation of this Seminary ; and that now 
my natural strength and vigor of body are 
restored ; all unusual symptoms of disease 
are removed ; and I have become habituat- 
ed to a regular system of physical exercise, 
which, with the ordinary smiles of Provi- 
dence, ensures permanent health. Among 
other instruments of my restoration to 
my present state, I ascribe very much to the 
varied exercise of the chest, and the whole 
corporeal system, at the mechanical bench. 

Edwards A. Park. 

For more than two years previous to en- 
tering this Seminary, my health was such 
that I could not study more than one hour 
a day. The thought of prosecuting my stu- 
dies seemed chimerical. But learning that 
several individuals had experienced much 
benefit from their mechanical exercise, I 
was induced to make the experiment ; and 
I rejoice that my hope of restoration bright- 
ens daily. I can already endure three or 
four times as much study as when I enter- 
ed the Seminary ; and the principal cause 
of this improvement in health I fully be- 
lieve has been my regular exercise in the 
shop. John Morrill. 

For more than four years previous to my 
entering this Seminary, my health was ve- 
ry feeble ; and during my first term here, 
it declined so rapidly, that it was feared, 
a consumption would speedily terminate 
my days. On my return the second term, 
the Work Shop went into operation, and I 
concluded to substitute mechanical exer- 
cise, for medicine, which had become al- 
most as necessary as my food. Now my 
health is much restored, and for more than 
two years, I have seldom had an occasion 
to open my box of drugs. A. H. Rzxd. 
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NEAE VIEWS OP ETERNITY. 

Eternity is another thing than we ordi- 
narily take it to be in a healthful state. O. 
how vast and boundless ! O, how fixed ana 
unalterable ! O, of what infinite import- 
ance is it, that we be prepared for eternity! 
1 have been just a dying, now for more 



than a week; and all around me have 
thought me so. I have had clear views of 
Eternity ; have seen the blessedness of the 
godly, in some measure ; and have longed 
to share their happy state, as well as been 
comfortably satisfied that through grace, 
I shall do so : but O, what anguish is rais- 
ed in my mind for those who are Christless, 
for those who are mistaken, and who bring 
their false hopes with them to the grave ! 
the sight was so dreadful, that I could by 
no means bear it ; my thoughts could by 
no means bear it, ana I saia under a more 
affecting sense than ever before, " Who 
can dwell with everlasting burnings !" O : 
methought, could I now see my friends, 
that I might warn them to see to it, that 
they lay their foundation for Eternity sure. 

Braixzrd. 



I have lived to see that this world is full 
of perturbations; and I have long been 
preparing to leave it, and gathering comfort 
for the awful hour of making up my ac- 
count with God, which I now apprehend to 
be near. And though I have, by his grace, 
loved him, in my youth, and feared him, in 
my age, and labored to have a conscience 
void of offence towards him, and towards 
all men ; yet, if thou, Lord, shouldst be ex- 
treme to mark what I have done amiss, 
how shall I abide it ? Where I have failed. 
Lord, show mercy to me j for I plead not 
my righteousness, but the forgiveness of 
my unrighteousness, through his merits, 
who died to purchase pardon for penitent 
sinners. And since I owe thee a death, 
Lord, let it not be terrible, and then choose 
thy own time; 1 submit to it. Let not 
mine, O Lord, but thy will be done ! 

Richard Hooker. 

I have now done with mortal things, and 
all to come is vast eternity! Eternity! 
How transporting is the sound : As long as 
God exists, my being and happiness are, I 
doubt not, secure. I expect eternal life, 
not as a reward of merit, but as a pure act 
of bounty. Detesting myself in every 
view I can take, I fly to the righteousness 
and atonement of my great Redeemer, for 
pardon and salvation ; this is my only con- 
solation and hope. Elizabeth Rows. 

The business of a christian is to bear the 
will of God as well as to do it. If I were 
in health I ought to be doing it, and now 
it is my duty to bear it. The best thins; in 
obedience, is a regard to the will of did ; 
and the way to 'that is to have our inclina- 
tions and aversions as much mortified em 
we can. Dr. Watts. 

I shall now die. But O, what unspeak- 
able glories do I see ! What joys beyond 
thought or expression, am I sensible of! I 
am assured of God's mercy to me, through. 
Jesus Christ. O ! how I long to die andoe 
with my Saviour. Lord Rochester. 
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WORTH Or THE SOUL. 

/ have working to spare, is the plea of sor- 
did reluctance. But a far different senti- 
ment will be formed amidst the scenes of 
the last day. Men now persuade themselves 
that they nave nothing to spare till they 
can support a certain style of luxury, and 
have provided for the establishment of chil- 
dren. But in the awful hour when you, and 
I, and all the pagan nations, shall be called 
from our graves to stand before the bar of 
Christ, what comparison will these objects 
bear to the salvation of a single soul ? Eter- 
nal mercy ! let not the blood of heathen 
millions, in that hour be found in our skirts ! 
Standing, as I now do, in sight of 
a dissolving universe, beholding the dead 
arise, the world in flames, the heavens flee- 
ing away, all nations convulsed with terror, 
or rapt in the vision of the lamb, — I pro- 
nounce the conversion of a single pagan of 
more value than all the wealth that ever 
Omnipotence produced. On such an awful 
subject it becomes me to speak with cau- 
tion ; but I solemnly aver, that were there 
but one heathen in the world, and he in the 



remotest corner of Asia, if no greater duly 
confined us at home, it would be worth the 
pains for all the people in America to em- 
bark together to carry the gospel to him. 
Place your soul in his soul *s stead . Or rath- 
er consent for a moment to change condi- 
tion with the savages on our borders. 
Were you posting on to the judgement of 
the great day, in the darkness and pollu- 
tion of pagan idolatry, and were they living 
in wealth in this very district of the church, 
how hard would it seem for your neighbors 
to neglect your misery ! When you should 
open your eyes in the eternal world and 
discover the ruin in which they had suffered 
you to remain, how would you reproach 
them that they did not even sell their pos- 
sessions, if no other means were sufficient, 
to send the gospel to you. My flesh trem- 
bles at the prospect ! 'But they shall 

not reproach us. It shall be known in 
heaven that we could pity our brethren. 
We will send them all the relief in our pow- 
er, and will enjoy the luxury of reflecting 
what happiness we may entail on genera- 
tions yet unborn, if we can only effect the 
conversion of a single tribe. Griffin's Ser. 
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In this number of the Register, we lay 
before our readers what information we 
have been able to gather and arrange, in 
regard to the benevolent operations of the 
age. The difficulties with which we have 
been called to meet have been many and 
various. In some cases, the proper docu- 
ments were inaccessible ; and in others, the 
official Reports were very incomplete. Of 
course, we cannot challenge entire accura- 
cy in our statements. An ample exhibition 
of facts, collected from a field of such vast 
extent, must be the result of time and ex- 
perience and labor. 

Foreign Missions. 

Among the various departments of Be- 
nevolent exertion, the subject of Foreign 
Missions, unquestionably holds the first i 
place. Through the channel which they 
nave opened the largest streams of Chris- 
tian Benevolence have ever flowed. 

North American Indians, 

Soon after the settlement of New En- 

fland, the famous John Eliot commenced 
is labors among the Indians. He transla- 
ted the whole Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage, and at Natick, near Boston, gather- 
ed a church of converted Indians. The 
family of the Mayhews was eminent for 
missionary seal . Bythe labors of the Re v . 
Thomas Mayhew, 282 Indians were induc- 
ed to renounce their false gods. His grand- 



son, John Mayhew, succeeded him, and la- 
bored for about 16 years. His son, Experi- 
ence Mayhew, labored among the Indi- 
ans, for about sixty years. Many pleasing 
instances of conversion are recorded by 
him, in a little book, which he published 
entitled " Indian Converts," 30 of whom 
were ministers of the Gospel . In the town 
of Sandwich, in the Plymouth colony, there 
was an Indian church of 27 members. 
In this colony, at one time, there was 
reckoned 1,439 praying Indians. In 1734, 
Mr. John Sergeant commenced his mis- 
sionary labors among the Stockbridge In- 
dians, in the western part of Massachu- 
setts. During his service of 15 years, he 
baptized 182 Indians. After the revolu- 
tionary war, most of the tribe removed to 
the country of the Oneidas, in New York. 
In 1800, the congregation amounted to 400 
persons, under the care of Mr. John Ser- 
geant, a son of the former missionary. 

In 1742, David Brainerd commenced his 
labors at a place near Albany. He also la- 
bored at the Forks of the Delaware in New 
Jersey, but principally among the Indians 
at Crossweexsung in the same state. Here 
his preaching was in demonstration of the 
spirit and with power. In one year 77 per- 
sons were baptized by him. 

The result of all these missions seems to 
have been that several thousands of Indians 
were hopefully converted to God. 
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Danish Missions in India and Greenland. 

In 1705 } two individuals from the Uni- 
versity of Halle, one of whom wai the fa- 
mous Ziegenbalg, proceeded on a mission 
to Tranquebar, in the East Indies, under 
the patronage of Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
In 42 years the number of those baptized, 
including children, amounted to 8056. In 
1750, Schwartz, the modern Paul, joined 
the mission. He calculated that, during 
the 48 years of his labors, two thousand 
souls were savingly converted to Christ. 
From these missions great and glorious re- 
sults followed. Dr. Carey of Serampore, 
computes the whole number of converts, 
since the establishments of the Missions at 
40,000. 

In 1721, Rev. HansEgede, from Norway 
established a Mission in Greenland. In 
1750, his son Paul published a Greenland 
Dictionary, and in 1760, a Greenland trans- 
lation of the New Testament. In 1786, 
there were 10 Lutheran missionaries in the 
country, and 20 catechists and schoolmas- 
ters. Since then the number has decreased. 

Missions of the, United Brethren. 

The Moravians are the descendants of 
the ancient Bohemians. In 1722, in conse- 
quence of persecution, most of them remov- 
ed from Moravia to Upper Lusatia, in Ger- 
many. Here they were received by Count 
Zinzendorff, a German nobleman, who af- 
terwards, became a convert to their faith. 

He began to direct their attention to the 
miserable state of the heathen. In 1733, 
Christian David, Christian and Matthew 
Stach undertook a mission to Greenland. 
After a few years of almost incredible hard- 
ship, and without any success in their la- 
bors, they changed their theme in address- 
ing the natives, and began to preach Christ 
and him crucified. The Greenlanders were 
subdued to the obedience of the faith. The 
United Brethren soon after commenced 
missions in the West Indies, in Canada, in 
South America, in South Africa, &c. of 
which a more particular account will be 
given hereafter. 

Roman Catholic Missions. 

Early in the last century the Society at 
Rome, " De propaganda Fide," entered up- 
on the work of Missions with great zeal. 
Strenuous and persevering efforts were 
made in Japan, in China, in India, in South 
America, &c., but in consequence of the 
corrupted Christianity, which was preach- 
ed, and of the temporizing, worldly policy 
pursued by the missionaries, immense evil 
was done to the cause of missions. The 
minds of whole nations of heathens were 
permanently alienated from Christianity. 



Missionary Spirit in Great 

In 1647 the Society for propagating the 
Gospel was formed. The labors of its mis- 
sionaries have been principally confined to 
North America. In 1698 the Christian 
Knowledge Society was formed in England. 
Its income has been frequently $150,000 
per annum. It has employed missionaries 
in various parts of the world. In 1701, the 
Society in Scotland, for " Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge" was formed. The in- 
come has sometimes been $28,000 per an- 
num. 

About forty years since, the attention of 
the Christian world began to be effectually 
aroused to the duty of sending the word of 
life through the world. A secret, divine 
influence l>egan to operate on the hearts of 
a few Christians in England. About the 
year 1785, Dr. Coke, a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, had his attention directed to this sub- 
ject, and by his exertions, the Wesleyan 
Meth. Miss. Society was soon formed, and 
missions commenced among the negroes of 
the West Indies. In 1784, a Baptist Asso- 
ciation, which met at Nottingham, in En- 
gland, began to observe the first Monday 
of every month, as a season of special 
prayer, for the extension of Christ's king- 
dom. Mr. Samuel Pearce, and Mr. Wit; 
liam Carey entered warmly into the sub- 
ject. In 1792, Mr. Carey preached a 
sermon, the principal divisions of which 
were, expect great thihgs; attempt 
great thug s . The Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety was formed in 1792. and a mission 
commenced in India, by Messrs. Thomas 
and Carey. 

In 1796, the London Missionary Society 
was formed, consisting of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. A mission was immediately 
commenced in the South Sea Islands. The 
Church Missionary Society was instituted, 
in 1800, by members of the established 
church, and a mission commenced in Wes- 
tern Africa. The Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Missionary Societies had already been form- 
ed. 

Missionary Spirit in the United States. 

Home's Letters on Missions did much 
to excite a missionary spirit in this conn- 
try, but the labors of Mills, and one or two 
associates did more. In 1810, the General 
Association of Massachusetts, at their mee- 
ting in Bradford, instituted a Board of Com- 
missioners, to devise and prosecute meas- 
ures for the spread of the Gospel in heathen 
lands. Since that time Societies have been 
formed by the Baptists; the 
the Episcopalians, eVc. 
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In the following tables, we have compiled the most interesting facts, which were with- 
in our reach. Our authorities are the last Reports of the respective Societies in this 
country, several late numbers of the London Missionary Register, &c. 

AFRICA AND THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 









West Africa. 
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South Africa. 

Name of Society. Com. Stations. Europ. Miaa. Scholara. Coum* 

United Brethren 1736 5 19 

London Miss. Soc. 1802 12 17 1100 
Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 13 404 

Glasgow Miss. Soc. 1819 2 3 

AFRICAN ISLANDS.— Mauritius' a»d Madagascar. 

Christian Knowledge Soc. 1828 1 1 170 

London Miss. Society 1814 2 5 1956 

General Estimate. 

Number of Missionary Societies, which have sent Missionaries to Africa, 7 

Number of Ordained Missionaries, about 80 

Assistants, including wives of Missionaries, native Teachers, &c. about 120 

Members of Christian Churches, from 2,000 to 3,000 

Scholars, of various descriptions, at least 10,000 

INLAND SEAS. 

Rid — Mediterranean — Black — Caspian — Persian GuLr. 

Society. Com. Miaa. Station*. 

American Board 1820 4 All at Malta. 

Church Miss. Soc. 1815 9 Malta, Smyrna, Syra, Cairo, Alexandria. 

Jews' Society 1821 4 Syria, Greece, &c. 

London Miss. Soc. 1811 2 Malta, Corfu. 

Wesleyan Soc. 1823 4 Malta, Alexandria, Zante. 

Scottish Miss. Soc. 2 Karass and Astrachan. 

German Miss. Soc. 1822 18 Ger. Col. in Crimea, Georgia, Armenia. 

Am. Epis. Miss. Soc. 1828 1 Greece. 

At Malta, the American Board, the Church Missionary, and the London Missiona- 
ry Societies, have established presses. Of the press belonging to the American Board 
at Malta, the following particulars are given, including the number of copies, printed, 
remaining in the Depository, and issued, from August 1822, to November 1627. 

COPIES. PAGES. 

< A s r *"•' — <> 

Printed. M. Depot. leaned. Printed. M. Depoa. leaued. 

Greek 71,060 13,120 57,930 3,732,000 1,151,440 2,580,640 

Italian 55,500 23,439 32,061 1,706,000 855,888 850,112 

Gr. Turk 1,500 500 1,000 36,000 12,000 24,000 

Total 128,050 37,069 90,991 5,474,000 2,019,328 3,454,752 

There were issued from the press of the Church Missionary Society, in 1825-6-7, 
3,000,000 pages of different religious tracts and books. The press of the London Society 
has printed a modern Greek Lexicon in two volumes ; a modern Greek Testament : 
tn Albanian Testament, &c. In addition to the Missionary Societies enumerated, the 
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Bible, Tract, several Education, Philanthropic Societies, as well as benevolent individu- 
als, are engaged in establishing schools, in translating and circulating bibles, tracts, man- 
uals of elementary instruction, &c. with great earnestness. To this quarter of the world 
all civilized nations are looking with intense interest. The day of glorious change, the 
day of redemption is drawing nigh. 

SIBERIA. 

Lond. Miss. Soc., 3 Missionaries at Selengisk. This Mission is near the centre of 
the Asiatic continent, among the Mongolians, the descendants of the tribes once ruled 
by the mighty Ghengis Khan. A translation of the scriptures is nearly completed into 
Mongolian. 

CHINA. 

Lond. Miss. Soc., 1807. 1 Missionary, & native assistants. Dr. Morrison has pub- 
lished the whole Bible in Chinese. 

INDIA, INCLUDING CEYLON. 

Society. 
Gosp. Prop, and Chr. Know. Soc. 
Serampore Missions 
English Bap. Society 
London Miss. Society 
Wesleyan Society 
American Board 
Am. Bap. Board 
Church Miss. Soc. 
Scottish Miss. Soc. 

Total 127 91 

It is impossible to ascertain the number of communicants, or scholars, in the schools. 
Most of the reports are very incomplete. Gratifying exceptions are those of the Ameri- 
can Board, and the Wesleyan Missionary Society. At the Methodist stations there are 
635 communicants. At the stations of the Am. Board in Ceylon and Bombay there are 
100 communicants, and 6387 scholars, of whom 1349 are girls. The Mission Seminary 
at Batticotta contains 67 students, arranged into 5 classes. 

At all the Mission stations, in India, there are not far from 130 ordained Missiona- 
ries; probably 200 European assistants ; a large number of native assistants ; and mors 
than 100,000 scholars. 

ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

London Missionary Society. 

At Batavia, Amboyna, Friendly Islands, Harvey Islands, Society, Georgian, Rai- 
vaivai, Paumotu, Marquesas, and sandwich — 24 stations ; 17 missionaries; 42 native as- 
sistants. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

11 missionaries ; 162 members ; 298 scholars, at their stations in New South Wales, 
in Van Dieman's Land, in Tongataboo, and in New Zealand. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 
2 stations ; 2 missionaries at Java and Sumatra. 

Church Missionary Society. 
In New South Wales ; in New Zealand ; 4 stations ; 7 missionaries ; 7 catechists. 

American Board. 

Sandwich Islands, On the islands Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, and Tauai ; 6 stations ; 10 
missionaries ; 86 native members of the church ; 26,000 scholars. An edition of the gos- 
pels is now in the press. The number of persons who sometimes assemble to hear the 
missionaries preach, is no less than 5,000. 

Total, in the islands in these seas, 40 stations ; 47 ordained missionaries. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

Very little is done in the way of missionary effort, in South America at the present 
time, with the exception of the missions in Guiana. Rev. Messrs. Torrey and Parvin 
are laboring in Buenos Ayres, and an agent of the Bible Society in distributing bibles and 
tracts. 



Society. 
United Breth. 
Weeleyan 
London Miss. 
Gos. Prop. Soc. 
Eng. Ladies' Soc. 
Slave Conver. Soc. 
Church Miss. 
Scottish Miss. 
Baptist Miss. Soc. 
Bap. Gen. Miss. 



WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND GUIANA. 
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Tribe. 
Cherokee 9 
Chickasaws 
Choctaws 
Cherokees Ark. 
Oeages 

Indians in Ohio 
Mackinaw 
New Stockbridge 
Indians in N. i. 



NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
American Board. 
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Baptist Board. 
Creeks, Cherokees, PuUwotamies, Ottawa*, 5 stations ; 3 missionaries. In Scott 
county, Ky. is an academy containing 101 students, Choctaws, Creaks, &c. 

Methodist Missions. 
Among 8 tribes ; 14 stations; 18 missionaries; 1,600 members; 350 scholars. 

Cumberland Presbyterians. 
Chickasaw*, 1 station ; 1 missionary ; 25 scholars. 



United Brethren, 
Labrador, Upper Canada, Cherokees, 6 stations, 19 miss., 287 comm., 323 scholars. 
Total in N. America 57 stations, 60 miss., 2220 comm., 1792 scholars. 



Gkkeraz. Summary. 

An approximation to the truth, more or less near, is all which can be expected in 
this summary. 

Number of missionary stations through the world 340 

Number of ordained missionaries 500 

Native assistants, chiefly school teachers, between 16 and 1700 
Learners in mission schools, at least 200,000 



Members of mission churches 

Number of mission colleges 

Seminaries for educating native teachers, cYc 

Missionary prating establishments 



26,060 
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20 
32 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

We subjoin a ft w additional particulars in regard to the history and home depart- 
ment of the Board, taken chiefly from the Missionary Herald. 

Thie Board was incorporated in 1612. It now consists of 68 elected member*, resid- 
ing in different parts of the Union. There are 446 honorary members, constituted by 
the payment of 50 dollars if clergymen, and 100 dollars if laymen. 



Receipt*. 

The following table will give a view of the 
receipts of the Board, since its establish- 
ment: 



To Sept. 1811 

1811-12 
181&-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-90 
1600-21 

182&-23 
1823-34 
1824-25 
1825-26 
iafc-27 
1827-28 



1,999 53 
13,963 40 
11,436 18 
12,467 56 
11,392 57 
11,942 58 
30,030 70 
35,427 72 
37,550 63 
40,534 51 
47,946 96 
61,237 87 
55,806 94 
54,157 05 
56,716 18 
61,616 25 
88,341 89 
102,009 64 

$732,970 15 



Associations and 

The following is a tabular view 
sociations and Auxiliaries in 
ent States : 

Associations. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

Ohio 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 



of the As- 
the differ- 




830 641 1471 69 



HOME MISSIONS. 



We regret that we are not able to furnish 
any account of the Home Missionary Socie- 
3v of England, which has been in vigorous 
Iteration for several years. This deficien- 
cy we shall hope to supply in our August 
number for 1830. 

United States. 

Several local societies, of an efficient 
oharacter, have for some time existed in 
the United States. One of the earliest and 
most useful of these is the 

Connecticut Missionary Society. 

In 1774, the General Association of Con- 
necticut resolved that an attempt should be 
made to send missionaries to the settle- 
ments forming in the western and northern 
wilderness. In 1780, two missionaries were 
sent from the county of Hartford, to labor 
in Vermont In 1798, the General Associ- 
ation again took up the subject of missions, 
and presented a petition to the General 
Assembly, that contributions might be 
made for this object. The petition was 
granted, and the first contribution amount- 
ed to $1,269. The General Association 
formed themselves into the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut in 1798. In 1600 a mis- 
sionary was sent to the Western Reserve, 



which at that time contained but 1400 in- 
habitants. It now contains 8 counties, and 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. The follow- 
ing table contains the result of the Socie- 
ty s labors. 

Period since its establishment, in 1796, 31 
years. 

Number of missionaries employed, 144. 

Bibles, Tracts, Pamphlets, Sermons, cVc. 
circulated, 63,316. 

Bible Societies formed by the missiona- 
ries, 6. 

Amount of labor performed, 14,000 weeks. 

Whole receipts of the Society, since its for- 
mation, f 160,657 30. 

Maine Missionary Society. 

It is about 22 years since this society was 
formed. It has been greatly instrumental 
in building up the waste places of Maine. 
It employs from 40 to 50 missionaries. 

Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

It is 30 years since this society was form- 
ed. In 1827 it was connected with the 
Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Socie- 
ty. It employs from 60 to 70 laborers, 
Srincipally in the destitute portions of 
faine and Massachusetts. 
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Board of Missions of the General Assembly. 

In 1789, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church was organized. From 
that period till 1802, the Assembly manag- 
ed their missionary concerns by a commit- 
tee annually appointed. In 1802, a stand- 
ing committee of missions was appointed. 
This committee continued to conduct the 
missionary operations of the Assembly till 
1818, when the Board of Missions was con- 
stituted. The principal efforts of the stand- 
ing committee, and the Board of Missions, 
hare been directed to supply the destitute 
places in our own country. The following 
statement will give a general view of what 
has been accomplished : 

Number of missionary appointments 924 
Miss, who fulfilled their appointments 769 
The time spent by them in service (yrs)167 
Number of miles' travel 241 ,314 

Number of sermons preached 24,733 

Number of baptisms 2,394 

Money collected by them $10,978 96 

Money paid to them by the Board 77,941 75 

During the last year 101 missionaries 
were employed in 21 states and territories, 
and 1 in South America. 

United Domestic Missionary Society. 

This society was formed in 1822. In 
1826 it was merged in the American Home 
Missionary Society. During the last year 
of its existence it supplied 148 churches 
and congregations with the labors of 127 
missionaries. Its sphere of operations was 
•principally confined to New York. 

American Home Missionary Society. 

In regard to this society, we are happy to 
make use of some extracts from a commu- 
nication obligingly furnished us by the Sec- 
retary of the Society. 

"A sketch of the origin and present state of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 

" The formation of the American Home 
Missionary Society may well be regarded 
as commencing a new era in the history of 
domestic missions in the United States. 
We would not speak lightly of the mission- 
ary efforts of former years. Something was 
done in the days of our fathers to supply 
the destitute of this great country with the 
ordinances of a preached gospel. The 
character of our population, from the be- 

K'nning, was migratory. Planted upon the 
rder of a newly discovered continent, a 
large proportion of which remained yet to 
be possessed, but few of the sons of the 
pilgrims allowed themselves to live and 
die upon the spot that gave them birth. 
The undiscovered extent, and inviting re- 
sources of the country that lay before them, 
inspired each generation with new degrees 
of enterprise to go in and possess it ; and 
thus field was added to field, and state to 



state, until, in a little while, we became a 
great nation, blessed with a government in* 
dependent and free, offering an asylum for 
the oppressed of other countries, and af- 
fording still greater facilities and encour- 
agements for the dispersion of our own pop- 
ulation. The result has been, what none 
were bold enough to predict, that, in a little 
more than two hundred years, we have a 
population of twelve millions scattered, 
with more or less denseness, over a territo- 
ry of perhaps 1,500,000 square miles. 

" In the progress of this rapid enlarge- 
ment, it was early perceived that the pow- 
er of Christianity was losing its proportion 
to the numbers and extent of the popula- 
tion. The majority of those who left the 
home of their fathers to plant themselves 
in a larger place in the wilderness, soon 
forgot the interests of their souls and the 
souls of their children, in the ardor of 
worldly enterprise and the deco*ttulness of 
increasing wealth, while the few who still 
" remembered Zion" sent back their cry to 
the churches from which they had gone 
out, for help to sustain the ordinances of 
the gospel in the frontier settlements. 
These appeals were not made altogether in 
vain. The early records of several of the 
oldest churches in New England contain 
interesting memorials of what they were 
accustomed to do for their brethren, whoee 
residence in new settlements had deprived 
them of privileges which they once enjoy- 
ed. Such was the beginning of the work 
of domestic missions in this country. In- 
dividual churches, as they became interest- 
ed in the moral condition of particular 
neighborhoods of the destitute, were accus- 
tomed to grant them aid in the support of 
the gospel. But as the new settlements 
were multiplied, and their wants became 
more generally known, it was apparent that 
these separate efforts of individual churches 
were inadequate to their demands. The 
increasing desolations of the frontiers of 
our country now became a subject of just 
alarm. Christians and Christian ministers 
conferred together on the obligations of the 
churches to let their light shine, and pray- 
ers were offered up to God for wisdom to 
direct. Infidelity was becoming the fash- 
ion of the day, and it was seen that more 
vigorous measures must be adopted to sus- 
tain and propagate the institutions of relig- 
ion, or there was danger that this nation of 
freemen would soon become the bond-slaves 
of that spirit which ever reigns in the chil- 
dren of disobedience. The interest of the 
churches was awakened, and the impor- 
tance of more united efforts was discussed. 
The result was, the successive formation 
of several domestic missionary societies, 
the most important of which were those of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the 
Board of Missions of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. These gave a 
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raw degree of energy and extension to the 
missionary enterprise, and successive por- 
tions of the wilderness were made glad for 
them. Their example was afterwards fol- 
lowed by similar societies in several other 
States, among which the most distinguish- 
ed for its enterprise and efficiency was, the 
United Domestic Missionary Society of the 
State of New York. Thus for the last thir- 
ty years, previous to the formation of the 
national society, the work of domestic mis- 
sions was gradually advancing in interest 
and efficiency, numerous churches had been 
planted, and incalculable good had been ef- 
fected, the memorial of which we doubt not 
is recorded in heaven. Long let it live in 
the gratitude of our country. 

" But it was manifest to the most intelli- 
gent observers of the state of the churches, 
Siat some new impulse must be given to the 
cause, or the object for which our fathers 
labored and prayed must be lost. The en- 
terprise of home missions had come, in the 
providence of God, to a crisis which de- 
volved, with unutterable interest, upon the 
consciences of American Christians, the 
Question, whether they would shrink back 
from the increasing obstacles to the supply 
of this whole country with the stated ad- 
ministration of the gospel, and yield to de- 
spair of accomplishing so great a work ; or 
whether, by a concentrated and intense ef- 
fort, under God, they would * rise and 
build.' Individuals, in different parts of 
the country, were impressed almost simul- 
taneously with the responsibility of this 
question. The subject of it was becoming 
a topic of interest in the conversations of 
Christian brethren ; it was discussed in the 
executive committees of existing domestic 
missionary societies ; and the writer of this 
article is assured that it was made a subject 
of special prayer by a little band of stu- 
dents, in one at least of our theological 
seminaries, who, having then pledged 
themselves to God and each other, have 
since devoted their lives to the service of 
this cause. A new and united effort was 
demanded, and the Head of the church was 
preparing the hearts of his people to put it 



forth. The idea was at length conceived, 
of the formation of a National Society 
for Home Missions ! This thought hav- 
ing been some time entertained and die- 
cussed, suitable measures of concert hav- 
ing been adopted, and the member* and 
conductors of existing domestic missionary 
societies having been extensively consult- 
ed, a convention for its accomplishment 
was held in the city of New York, on the 
10th of May, 1896, composed of a large 
number of friends of missions, both clergy- 
men and laymen, from thirteen of the 
United States and Territories, and from the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Reformed 
Dutch and Associate Reformed Churches. 
This convention, having matured the form 
of a constitution for the proposed society, 
recommended that the United Domestic 
Missionary Society adopt the same, and be- 
come the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. This recommendation of the Con- 
vention was laid before the society at its 
anniversary meeting, May 12, 1826, and 
was unanimously adopted. Thus originat- 
ed an Institution which has commenced its 
operations with a vigor and a degree of vis- 
ible success which none anticipated, but 
which all who love the cause of God our 
Saviour, and pray for the spiritual health 
and salvation of the spreading millions of 
this self-governed nation, must hail with 
gratitude. 

" In the three years of its existence the 
Society has extended aid to between six 
and seven hundred different congregations 
and missionary districts, in twenty-two 
states and territories. The labors of its 
missionaries have, in many instances, been 
signally blessed, and though the number 
or hopeful conversions, under their minis- 
try, cannot be accurately stated, it doubt- 
less exceeds the number reported as added 
to the churches aided, and may be safely 
estimated at not less than three thousand. 

" The following table exhibits the annu- 
al results of the operations of the society, in 
several particulars, from its formation to 
the date of its last report : 



THE LAST YEAR COMPARED WITH THE TWO PRECEDING TEARS. 

The following table exhibits the annual results of the operation* rf this society, in several par- 
ticular 8, from its formation j May, 1826. 



Fint year. 
Receipts $18,130 76 

Expenditures 13,984 17 

Number of Missionaries 169 

Congregations & Miss. Districts 196 

Sabbath Schools reported Not rep. 

Bible Classes reported Not rep. 

Years of labor performed 110 

Additions to the churches reported Not rep . 
Auxiliary Soc. and Associations Not rep. 



Second year. 

$20,035 78 
17,849 22 
201 
244 
206 
100 
133 
1000 
189 



Third year. 

$26,997 31 
23,814 96 
304 
401 
289 
134 
186 
1678 
241 



Inor. 3d jr. 
$6,961 53 

8,965 74 

103 

157 

83 

34 

53 

678 
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" The number of missionaries now in the 
mployment of the society exceeds that of 

y former period, while every month wit- 
xtesses some new extension of its appropri- 
ations, and almost every mail brings intelli- 
gence of some new achievement in its 
* twice blessed* work of philanthropy and 
faith. *The number of the society's auxili- 
aries is also increasing. Thus it is gradu- 
ally concentrating the Christian energies 
of all parts of the country to go in and pos- 
b 9u b the wide fields of promise presented in 
the west and south. And this it does, in 



the most effectual way, by encouraging and 
strengthening each auxiliary society in the 
older states to repair its own wastes, and 
build up its own desolations. There is, in 
this respect, a wise forethought in its plan, 
by whien it secures the integrity and in- 
crease of the churches at home, while it af- 
fords a medium through which the enlarg- 
ing and concentrated streams of their be- 
neficence may flow forth to bless the desti- 
tute ; until all shall have opportunity to 
exercise that faith which cometh by the 
hearing of the word of God." 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE. 



British and Forkioh Bulb Socistv. 

The primary occasion of those measures, 
oat of which grew the institution of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, was the 
scarcity of Welsh Bibles in thejsrrincipali- 
ty, and the impracticability of obtaining 
adequate supplies from the only source ex- 
isting at that period, whence copies of the 
authorized version were to be derived — the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge . After repeated solicitation and great 
difficulty, this Society was at length induc- 
ed to publish an edition of 10,000 Welsh 
Bibles and 2000 extra Testaments. This 
supply was altogether inadequate. — Urgent 
requests were again made to the same So- 
ciety for another edition. — At length in the 
summer of 1802 all prospect of relief from 
this source being finally closed, it was de- 
termined to contract with a well qualified 
Srinter, for a competent impression, and to 
efray the expense by a private subscrip- 
tion. Matters had arrived at this point 
when an occurrence took place which laid 
the foundation of a permanent supply of 
the Holy Scriptures not only to the inhabi- 
tants of Wales, but to the whole human 
race. In 1802, the Rev. Thomas Charles, 
a minister of the established Church in 
Wales, visited London and by his earnest 
conversation on. the subject with various 
persons, produced a general discussion, 
which led to still more important measures. 
— The Rev. Joseph Hughes, a Baptist min- 
ister, and at present a secretary of the So- 
ciety, suggested whether it would not be 
desirable to take such steps as might be 
likely to stir up the public mind to a gener- 
al dispersion of the Scriptures. Not long 
after, Mr. Hughes was desired to prepare 
an address to be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the public. — This measure was car- 
ried into effect and very happy results fol- 
lowed. — On Wednesday the 7th of March 
1804 a meeting was convened by previous 
notice at the London Tavern — the celebrat- 
ed Granville Sharp presided. Addresses 
were made by Robert Cowie Esq., William 
Alers Esq., Samuel Mills Esq., Rev. Messrs. 



Hughes and Steinkopff and the Rev. John 
Owen. This was the dawn of a new day 
in Christendom when the word of God be- 

Ki to grow mightily and prevail. — The 
v. Joseph Hughes, the Rev. Josiah Pratt 
and the Rev. Mr. Steinkopff were appointed 
Secretaries. Mr. Pratt did not accept. The 
Rev. John Owen was appointed in his place. 
On the 2d of May a general meeting of 
the friends of the Institution was held, at 
which Granville Sharp Esq. presided. Soon 
after the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, 
was appointed President of the Society. — 
By the agency of Mr. Owen the subject 
was presented to Bishop Porteus; and 
through his influence the grand object of 
the projectors, was accomplished — its de- 
cided connexion with trie established 
Church. — Such was the origin of this no- 
ble Institution, — now the blessing of the 
world. The difficulties, with which it was 
called to meet, in the first years of its his* 
tory were numerous and appalling. But 
through the merciful Providence or God it 
has advanced firmly and rapidly to its pre- 
sent state of distinguished usefulness and 
prosperity. 

We now proceed to give some tabular 
views of this and kindred Societies through 
the world. Nearly all the Societies on the 
Continent, are in a greater or less extent 
connected with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The operations of the Rus- 
sian Bible Society were suspended by an 
edict of the Emperor, in 1826 f but the Bi- 
bles then on hand, were permitted to be dis- 
tributed. Individuals, in a private capacity, 
have done much to distribute the Bible. 
Leander Van Ess has circulated 600,000. 

Bible Societies 

Connected with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

in Or. Britain. — Auxiliaries 252; Branch- 
es 372 ; Associations 1479 ; Total 2103. 

In the Colonies, fyc. — Auxiliaries 34; 
Branches 35 ; Associations 18 ; Total 87. 

Hibernian Bible Society. — Auxiliaries 70 ; 
Branches 2G7; Associations 254 ; Total 591. 
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Continent of Europe. 

Country. No. Soe. Anx. 

Switzerland 10 1 

Hungary 



Germany 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Iceland 

Finland ' 

Russia* 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Poland 

Netherlands 

France 

Ionian 



Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Colombo 



80 81 
45 
40 

7 

289 

14 

130 

57 
132 
3 

53 799 

Asia. 
1 4 



1 
1 



2 
3 

9 



Cop.Scrip. 

277,682 

5,000 

590,176 

358,045 

9,247 

10,445 

43,000 

861,105 

277,965 

16,000 

155,000 

42,105 

91,664 

6,642 

2,744,071 



79,400 
34,555 
34,747 
12,100 

160,302 



Soe.As Anx. Cop. of Scrip. 
Continent of Europe 852 2,744,071 

Asia 9 160,802 

Or. Britain & Colonies 2,781 4,639,666 

United States ... 600 805,631 



Total 4,242 8,350,169 

Issues of Bibles and Testaments by the Brit' 
tsh and Foreign Bible Society. 



From 
1805tol808 
18)8 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1624 
1825 
1826 
1827 



BiblM. 

16,544 

35,910 

18,662 

33,609 

35,690 

114,319 

134,320 

126,156 

138,168 

92,239 

89,795 

123,247 

115,775 

104,828 

118,776 

123,127 

123,197 

116,539 

110,963 

127,142 

137,162 



Toil 

64,613 

4>,362 

45,806 

69,009 

70,733 

154,261 

152,249 

123,776 

110,068 

100,782 

104,306 

136,784 

141,108 

142,129 

136,973 

136,723 

167,298 

164,116 

175,439 

166,864 

199,108 



Total. 
81,157 
77,272 

64,468 
102,618 
106,423 
268,580 
286,569 
249,932 
248,236 
193,021 
194,101 
260,031 
256,883 
246,957 
255,739 
259,850 
290,495 
280,655 
286,403 
294,006 
336,270 



Iss.inG.Br. 2,036,158 2,603,507 4,639,665 
Porchmed and > 

toned for Soe. [ 212,024 818,834 1,030,858 

io For. Part*. >__ ___ ___ 

%£«*£.] *&*,*& 3,422,341 5,670,523 
* Pronouj to it* *u* pension in 1836. 



Table of Languages and Dialeets. 

In which the distribution, printing, or 
translation of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part has been promoted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, either directly or in- 
directly, viz. 

Reprints # . 42 

Retranslating 5 

Languages and Dialects, in which the 

Scriptures have never been printed, 

before the institution of this Society 

New transl's commenced or completed 

Total 

Amount of Expenditure by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

£ s. d. 



During the First year 
Second . 
Third . 
Fourth . 
Fifth . 
«6ixth . 
Seventh 
Eighth . 
Ninth . 
Tenth . 
' Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth . . 
Sixteenth . . 
Seventeeth 
Eighteenth . 
Nineteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first . 
Twenty-second 
Twenty.third 
Twenty-fourth 



691 10 S 
1,637 17 5 
5,053 18 3 
12,206 10 3 
14,565 19 7 
18,543 17 1 
28,302 13 7 
32,419 19 7 
69,496 13 8 
84,652 1 5 
81,021 12 5 

103,680 18 8 
89,230 9 9 
71,099 1 7 
92,237 1 4 

123,547 12 3 
79,560 13 6 
90,445 6 4 
77,076 10 
89,493 17 8 
94,044 3 5 
96,014 13 7 
69,962 12 3 
86,242 9 8 



Total, from commenc. £1,511,227 14 3 

$6,709,847 51 



American Bible Society. 

The American Bible Society was formed 
in the city of New York in May 1816. For 
some time previously there had been vari- 
ous expressions of public opinion favorable 
to the establishment of such a Society. The 
silent but persevering labors of Samuel 
John Mills contributed not a little to this 
result. The New York Bible Society had 
just before recommended the measure, and 
their recommendation was warmly second- 
ed by the venerable Boudinot, President of 
the New Jersey Bible Society. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society had also sug- 
gested the plan to the Philadelphia Bible 
Society. The national Institution was 
formed by Delegates from all parts of the 
United States. Though many apprehen- 
sions were entertained by the warmest 
friends of the measure, yet a noble spirit of 
Christian feeling and unanimity pervaded 
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the minds of all present. In its first year ] 
it received the signal favors of Providence. 
It acknowledged about ninety auxiliaries, 
half of which, had been previously formed. 
Within two years past, its resources have 
been greatly enlarged, and its usefulness 
has been proportionally increased. It cel- 
ebrated its twelfth anniversary in May last 
under circumstances of great interest. 
About three years since the County of 
Monroe in New York resolved to supply 
all the destitute families, within the Coun- 
ty, with a copy of the Scriptures. A simi- 
lar resolution has since been applied to 
6,172,239 inhabitants of the United States, 
and now to the whole 12,000,000. 

In the printing of the Scriptures, eight 
of TreadwelTs patent presses, moved by 
steam, and twenty common presses are em- 
ployed. Copies can now be furnished at 
the rate of 300,000 a year, and for several 
months past the work has been going on at 
this ratio. — The following resolution, after 
animated discussion, was unanimously pas- 
sed, That this Society, with a humble reli- 
ance on divine aid, will endeavor to supply 
all the destitute families of the United States, 
with the Holy Scriptures, that may be willing 
to purchase or receive them, within the space 
cf two years, provided means be furnished 
by its auxiliaries and benevolent individuals 
in season to enable the Board of Managers to 
carry this resolution into effect. For the 
purpose of accomplishing this noble object 
several important auxiliaries have resolved 
to double their subscriptions. 

The following table will give the most 
important facts in regard to the growth of 
this Society. 



Year 

ending 
May 1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 



Amount of 
Foods. 
35,877 46 
36,564 30 
38,036 29 
27,985 95 
29,711 48 
36,363 82 
34,723 81 
39,477 25 
44,066 33 
51,935 34 
64,764 13 
75,879 93 
143,184 33 



BibJtTsit. 
iaaoed. 

6,410 

17,594 

31,585 

41,513 

42,246 

53,470 

54,805 

60,439 

63,851 

67,134 

71,621 

134,607 

200,122 



658,570 42 845,397 638 



Auxiliaries in the different States. 

South Carolina 30 

Georgia 34 

Ohio 51 

Kentucky 24 

Tennessee 10 

Indiana 21 

Illinois 21 

Missouri 16 

Alabama 7 

Mississippi 2 

Louisiana 1 

Michigan 3 

East Florida 1 

1596 
SUMMARY. 

Whole no. Bible Soc. in the world 4,242 
Copies of Bible, or parts of Bible 8,350,169 

Number of Languages in which > <mj 
they have been printed ) 



Maine 


13 


New Hampshire 


•1 


Vermont 


5 


Massachusetts 


24 


Rhode Island 


5 


Connecticut 


25 


New York 


108 


New Jersey 


30 


Pennsylvania 


t34 


Delaware 


7 


Maryland 


23 


Dist. of Columbia 25 


Virginia 


45 


North Carolina 
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Origin. The first Sabbath-Schools were 
formed by Robert Raikea, Esq. of the city 
of Gloucester, in England. The incident 
which led to their establishment is thus re- 
lated bythe founder. " One day, in the 
year 1782, 1 went into the suburbs of my 
native city, to hire a gardener. The man 
was from home, and while I waited his re- 
turn, I was much disturbed by a group of 
noisy boys who infested the street. I asked 
the gardener's wife the cause of these chil- 
dren being so neglected and depraved. 
' Oh sir,' said she, ' tf you were here on 
a Sunday, you would pity them indeed : we 
cannot read our Bibles in peace for them.' 
Can nothing, I asked, be done for these 
poor children ? Is there any body near that 



will take them to school on Sundays ? I 
was informed that there was a person in 
the neighbourhood who would probably do 
it. I accordingly hired a woman to teach 
these poor children on Sundays, and thus 
commenced the first Sunday-school." 

Four such schools were established by 
Mr. Raikes in the city of Gloucester, about 
the same time, to which he gave much of 
his personal attention on the Lord's Day. 
The institution rapidly spread through 
Great Britain m and Ireland. And at the 
time of his death, in 1811, the founder of 
Sunday-schools had the satisfaction to know, 
that there were at least 300,000 children 
in Great Britain, receiving religious in- 
struction on the Lord's Day. 



* 191 Associations connected. 

t The Philadelphia Bible Society, with a number of auxiliaries ii not connected with the American Bi- 



ble Society. It has iesed, aioee its formation 159,656 Bibles. 
\ Those added the lavt rear not included. 
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Table 1. —Sabbath Schools in Great Britain and Ireland, containing the 
Schools, Teachers, and Scholars, as shown by returns May 1828. 



Ave 



«f 



Returns in 1828. 

Four London Auxiliaries 

Country Unions for England, Wales and Scotland 

Total reported in Great Britain 
The Sabbath School Society for Ireland 
The Hibernian Soc. S. S 



Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
43d 5,900 64,061 
6,417 71,297 669,739 



6,855 77,197 733,8U0 

2,117 15,669 173,613 

271 14,809 



Total amount of the abort) in Great Britain and Ireland 9,243 92,866 922,282 
In 1827 the numbers were 8,793 83,226 912,250 



Being an increase of 450 9,640 10,032 



The sales from the Depository of the 
London Sabbath School Union, during the 
year ending May 1828, amounted to £4856. 
7s .3d. being an increase on the former year 
of £659.5*. 3d. 

Table II. — Containing a summary of the 
articles issued. 

Spelling Book* and Lessons . . 276,882 

Books of Prayer 8,018 

Hymn Books 86,704 

Catechisms 174,663 

School Requisites, Reward and ) one ^ fl 

other Books $ *x>,vn 

Bibles and Testaments .... 1,260 



Making a total of 
Issues last year 

Increase of 



843,175 
791,339 

51,836 



Scholars becoming the most efficient teachers. 

In the report of the Newcastle Sunday 
School Union it is.stated that, out of 2,342 
teachers, 872 had been once scholars, and 
,1219 were members in Christian societies ; 
in Wallsend school, out of 88 teachers, 64 
were once scholars in the school, and 82 
are in Christian Society. In the sabbath 
schools which have been established ten 
years, nearly one half of the teachers had 
formerly been scholars, and ever found the 
most efficient and diligent. 

Moral influence of Sunday Schools. 

Many, by means of Sunday schools, are 
raised to happiness and usefulness, who, 
otherwise, would have been left in the ken- 
nels of vice to prey upon society. Crimi- 
nals come, mostly, from that class which 
f^row up without the rudiments of educa- 
tion. At a late examination of an English 
jail, it was found that out of 113 prison- 
ers, 23 only could read intelligibly. It was 
last year stated by an English gentleman, 
officially employed about criminals, that, 
out of 2000, he had found but three that had 
attended Sabbath schools; and, of these, two 
had been expelled for bad conduct, and the 
third had been turned back from a criminal 



course apparently by the influence of early 
instruction. An Irish gentleman tails us, 
that of 150,000 children and 7,000 adults, 
admitted to the schools of the Hibernian 
Society, he has never heard of one arraign- 
ed for a crime. In Wales, where Sabbath 
schools have been attended by all ages, 
such had been the effect in one district, 
that the jailor had actually nothing to do, 
and, for want of prisoners, had gone upon 
his farm. 

Religious influence of Sabbat h Schools. 

" A large part of the present congrega- 
tions and churches in England, and of the 
devoted laborers in the various religions 
and philanthropic institutions, are the fruits 
of Sabbath Schools. It is stated, that more 
than two thirds of the active officiating min- 
isters of England under the age of forty, 
and nineteen twentieths of the missionaries 
who have gone from Great Britain to the 
heathen, became pious at Sabbath schools. 
Henderson and raterson, and Morrison be- 
came pious at Sabbath schools." 

The number of Sabbath scholars on the 
continent of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
various islands, cannot at present be ascer- 
tained with much accuracy ; but, judging 
from the best data we have, the number of 
pupils receiving religious instruction in va- 
rious parts of tne world, may be moderate- 
ly estimated as follows : 

Scholars. 

Continent of Europe not less than 4,500 

Asia " 15,000 

Africa " 3,600 

New S. Wales, Van Dieman's Land ) qq haa 

and the Islands of the Pacific J **' UW 
Islands of Mauritius and Madagascar 2,1 00 
Canada 1,200 



Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 
West Indies 
Buenos Ayres 



3,678 

1,500 

8,000 

100 



Total 67,678 



These schools had their origin in the be- 
nevolent institutions of England and Amer- 
ica, and are encouraged and sustained by 
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their fbeterinff eoe. Not only have these 
institution* shed an unprecedented moral 
glory upon the inhabitants where they ori- 
ginated, but they have carried light into 
41 the region and shadow of death, and il- 
luminated thousands, who otherwise would 
have died in their ignorance, and sunk 
down to the " blackness of darkness for- 
ever." 

SoUath Schools in the United States. 

The first Sabbath school in the United 
States was commenced in Philadelphia, by 
the " First Day or Sunday School Society/' 
in 1791. Among the founders of this In- 
stitution, we observe the names of Bishop 
White, Dr. Rush, Robert Ralston, Paul 
Beck, jr., William Rawle, Thomas B. Cope, 
Matthew Carey, and Thomas Armat The 
objects of this society were, " the institu- 
tion and support of First Day or Sunday 
Schools in tie city of Philadelphia, and the 
Districts of Soutnwark and the Northern 
Liberties." It was composed of persons of 
different religious denominations, and de- 
rived its support from voluntary contribu- 
tions. In the year 1808, two Sunday schools 
were formed in the city of New York, by 
the late Mrs. Isabella Graham. In 1806, 
the Rev. 3. Wilmer commenced a Sabbath 
school at Kent, in the State of Maryland ; 
and 1806, the same person began a school 
at Swedesborongh, New Jersey. In 1809, 
a Sabbath school society was formed at 
Pittsburgh, Penn., by which a school was 
opened in September of that year, contain- 
ing 940 scholars. In 1811 Sabbath schools 
were formed in the city of Philadelphia, by 
the Rev. Robert May, a missionary from 
London, which continued under his per- 
sonal direction till the spring of 1819, wnen 
he embarked for England. In 1813, a Sab- 
bath school was established by a gentleman 
in Albany. In 1814, two additional schools 
were opened in New York, by two benevo- 
lent ladies, and two in the districts of Phil- 
adelphia. In the same year a sohool was 
formed at 'Wilmington, in Delaware. In 
1815, several schools were commenced in 
the Northern Liberties, which in a few 
months contained 600 scholars. From this 
time they became general in our land. 

" The Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union" was formed in 1817. The 
following table exhibits the results of its ef- 
forts during the six years it was in opera- 
tion : Taaxz HI. 
Year*. Seboob. Ttasaen. BeboPt. Toft.Te.Jb 8s. 

1818 43 666 5,970 6,696 

1819 129 1,431 12,306 

1820 327 2,655 19,481 

1821 313 3,724 24,218 
1882 402 4497 31,297 

1823 613 5,012 37,993 

1824 723 7,300 49,619 56,912 



Increase in 6 years 
*0L. 11. 



60,393 



In the month of May, 1824, at the anni- 
versary meeting of the " Philadelphia Sun- 
day and Adult School Union," by the rec- 
ommendation of its board of managers, and 
in compliance with the wishes of a large 
number of the active friends of the cause in 
different States, was formed the " American 
Sunday School Union." 

This Institution has carried on the work 
in which the former society was enafaged, 
and, under the blessing of Almighty <3od. 
has extended the facilities of Sunday school 
instruction over a considerable portion of 
the United States. The advantages which 
the " Union" affords, are, the collection of 
important facts and information ; union of 
counsel ; uniformity of operation ; combi- 
nation of effort ; saving of expense ; and 
the increase of that charity which " never 
faileth," and which ere long, we hope, will 
" fill the earth." In the union of the friends 
of Sunday schools in a National Institution, 
mere will be no sacrifice of principle, no 
compromise of duty, no interference with 
the internal management of smaller associ- 
ations; all discordant elements are banish- 
ed; and amen with Christy and with one 
another, form the basis of the " American 
Sunday School Ms." 

The following table exhibits the poet ope- 
rations of this society. When it was insti- 
tuted, there were in connexion with the 
" Philadelphia Sunday and Adnlt School 
Union" 723 schools, 7,300 teachers, and 
49,619 scholars ; all of which were trans- 
ferred to the " American Sunday School 
Union." 

TABLE IV. Tot. teach. 

Tsara.Ssh'bk Teach. Scholars. *mboL 
In May 1825 1,150 11,296 82,8*7 93,098 

1826 2431 19,298 135,298 

1827 2,600 24,307 174,191 

1828 3,560 32,756 269,666 292,412 

Inerease in three years 198/420 

If the increase of schools, not auxiliary to 
this society, has been in the same ratio dur- 
ing three years past, the total number of 
children, receiving Sabbath school instruct 
tion, in the United States, may be estimat- 
ed at 345,000, or about one seventh of that 
portion which is between the ages of Sand 
16 years. But to think of the other six-sev- 
enths, or more than two millions of children 
in our ooejntry, "unblessed with Sabbath 
schools, and a great part growing up with 
little or no instruction, is enough to make 
the Christian weep, and the patriot tremble 
for the future prospects of his country." 

This was the estimate last year. Bat 
it must be remembered that children in- 
crease meter than Sabbath Schools. Un- 
less the efforts in behalf of this institution 
are doubled many times, the neglected 
children will soon outstrip all calculation. 
And then what will become of our republi- 
can institutions ? What will become of the 
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church <if God among us ? What will be- 
come of the millions of souls growing op 
in the penumbra that divides the light of 
the church from the shadows of pagan dark- 



? 

Table V. — Containing the number of 
schools, teachers, scholars, and volumes in 
libraries, connected with the " American 
Sunday School Union," from returns for 
the year ending May 26, 1829. 

* 

But*. Sckooli. Teach. Scholar*. Vols. 

Maine 250 2,000 13,000 1,000 

N.Hampshire 310 3,100 12,391 1,871 

Vermont 284 1,793 11,088 3/400 

Massachusetts 231 5,041 36,501 58,420 

29 446 3,728 6,000 

152 3,190 16,922 5,114 

16 602 3,528 300 

1,512 18,662 114,401 75*833 

298 2,806 20,752 11,459 



Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 620 5,283 44,192 14,669 



Delaware 67 

Maryland 157 

Virginia 94 

N. Carolina 52 

S. Carolina 30 

Georgia 90 

Alabama 26 

Mississippi 9 

Louisiana 6 

Tennessee 43 

Kentucky 20 

Ohio 276 

Indiana 100 

Illi.&Misso. 106 

Arkansas 2 

Michi. Ter. 1 

Florida 2 

DiitofCel. 28 



462 

1,695 

1,224 

503 

328 

697 

230 

47 

36 

339 

253 

2,313 

741 

472 

18 

23 

11 

348 



4,136 
14,371 
7,630 
2,938 
2,095 
4,433 
1,558 

316 

570 

2,142 

1,697 

16,910 

6,651 

3,697 

146 

160 

111 

3,729 



3,690 
6,200 
3,494 
2,238 
6*500 
2,937 
1*459 



350 

1,321 

14*547 

6,990 

6,000 

150 

390 

1*855 



Total 5,901 52,663 349,202 234,587 

" for 1828 3,560 32,756 259,656 126,142 



Inc. the year 2,341 19,907 89*546 106,445 

The number of teachers mentioned in the 
returns as professors of religion, is 930 ; of 
scholars 1,169; reported as naving profess- 
ed religion, during the year ending May 
1828, teachers, 1269; scholars, 909 ; which 
added to those before reported, makes 9758 
teachers and scholars who have professed 
religion during their connexion with Sab- 
bath schools. But we believe this is not 
one fourth of the teachers and pupils who, 
after their connexion with Sabbath schools, 
have been taught by the Holy Spirit, and 

Kblicly professed their faith in the Lord 
ius Christ These are the fruits of Sun- 
day schools, for which the Christian offers 
his grateful thanks ; these are the trophies 
of that victory over the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, which excites the envy, ha- 
tred and opposition of the wicked, out is 
the song of praise and thanksgiving of all 
the redeemed, and swells the notes of joy 
among the angels of heaven. 



We regret that it is net in our power to 
present a statement of the numbers in con- 
nexion with the Methodist Sabbath School 
Union, for the want of the requisite means 
of information. As for, however, as we are 
able to judge, we believe that they are not 
behind their brethren in their enterprise 
and labors in behalf of this important cause; 
and that the number of pupils in connexion 
with this large denomination of Christians, 
who are receiving 8abbath school instruc- 
tion, is such as would considerably increase 
the result of our report. 

Table VI. — Exhibiting the number and 
character of the society's publications, dur- 
ing the fourth year of its operations, ending 
May, 1828. 

Alphabetical Cards 13,500 

Spelling Books 22,000 

Decalogues 19,500 

Primers 18,150 

Hymn Books 50,000 

Sheets of Hymns, in sheets . . 1,000 
Teacher's Hymn Books .... 2,000 

Catechisms 51,500 

Teacher's Guide 1,500 

Teacher's Manual 1,000 

Sunday School Magazines . . . 30,000 
Youth's Friend, (small magaxine) 166,000 

Class Books 6,960 

Premiums 969,000 

Tracts 18,000 

Testaments 18,250 

Catalogues 250 

Judson*s Questions 36,000 

Reports 2,500 

Other publications ..... 85,000 
Making a total (exclusive of 1,007,500 
Picture Reward Tickets) of 1,462,960 pub- 
lications, which, added to those issued in 
the preceding three years, makes a total of 
5,204,909 copies of works printed by the so- 
ciety. 

Table VII.— Recapitulation. 

C»%ntri4s. &*'!*. Teach. SektL 

O. Brit. * Ireland (Table I.) 9,343 9*,6G6 93*£8s 

Other foreifn countries 67J678 

United Staiee ( " V.) 5,901 59,683 349,309 

Total 15,144 145*480 1339,163 

This is probably much less than the ac- 
tual number. The number in foreign 
countries may be estimated at 1,210,000 
scholars; in the United States 351,000; 
making a total throughout Christendom, 
now receiving Sabbath school instruction, 
of 1,567,000. 

The number of inhabitants in the Unit- 
ed States is more than 12 millions; the 
proportion of Sabbath scholars is less than 
one to thirty four inhabitants; and only 
one child in seven, between the ages of 5 and 
15 years, enjoys the benefit of Sabbath 
school instruction in the United States. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, the number 
of Sabbath scholars, compared with that of 
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the inhabitants, it not more than one to 
twenty two;' the proportion of children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 years, who are 
instructed in Sabbath schools, does not ex- 
ceed one to Jive. 

Allowing to the rest of the world 75,000 
Sabbath scholars, and 700,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, the proportion would be, one scholar 
to nine hundred and thirty souls. Carrying 
the same principle into the calculation, as 
in that respecting the United States, and 
Great Britain and Ireland, the number of 
children receiving Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, is 
only one in one hundred and eighty ; and 
throughout the world, Use than one in one 
hundred of this class enjoys the blessings of ' 
this glorious institution. What a vast die- | 



proportion ! While one solitary child hails 
with delight the blessed Sabbath, as the day 
that opens to him the orecious bible, and 
teaches him the way or life and salvation, 
one hundred young immortals are growing 
up in ignorance and sin ! And when we 
consider that the world now contains more 
than one hundred and thirty millions of 
this class of children, on whose darkened 
minds no Sabbath, nor Bible, nor Sabbath 
school shed their precious light, we are 
ready to ask. Who can contemplate the 
fact without oeep emotion ? Who will not 
labor and prayror Sabbath schools ? We 
believe this institution is destined to hasten 
the time when " the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads !" 



EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 



As early as the year 1770, a society was 
formed in Bristol, England, under the aus- 
pices of the Baptist denomination, for the 
purpose of assisting pious young men in 
their education for tne ministry. Throe 
years since, this society had assisted in ed- 
ucating 190 men. We are not acquainted 
with the existence of any other society in 
that country specifically tor this object. In- 
digent students are aided at all the univer- 
sities, we believe, from foundations, and 
from funds of various descriptions, in ac- 
quiring an education for the ministry. Sev- 
eral of the Dissenting academies are, in a 
certain sense, Education Societies. Dis- 
tinguished individuals, like the family of 
Thorntons, have contributed largely in aid- 
ing candidates for the sacred office. 

In the United States, for a long period, 
pious, indigent young men have oeen as- 
sisted!, at various colleges and seminaries of 
learning. In 1807, the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover was founded. Very valu- 
able pecuniary assistance, in many ways, 
has been furnished by the founders and pat- 
rons of this seminary, in preparing young 
men to be preachers of the gospel. The 
same is true of the Princeton, Auburn, and 
other theological institutions. 

In the year 1813, a society was formed, 
embracing the counties of Plymouth, Bris- 
tol, and Barnstable, Mass., called the Be- 
nevolent Education Society. It has assist- 
ed a number of young men, by loaning 
without interest. This society, with- 
months, has become auxiliary to 
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the American Education Society. About 
the same time, a society, on a similar plan, 
was formed in Vermont. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Education So- 
ciety was formed in 1814. This society 
aided, during the last year, 53 young men, 
96 of whom were new beneficiaries. Meas- 
ures are taking, we believe, to enlarge their 
sphere of operations to a considerable ex- 



tent. In June 1818, a Protestant Ei 
Education Society was formed at Washing* 
ton, D. C. Most of the beneficiaries of the 
society have been connected with the Epis- 
copal Seminary at Alexandria. It has now 
28 auxiliaries, located in the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New York, South Caroli- 
na, and the District of Columbia. Thirty- 
eight beneficiaries were assisted during the 
last year. Nineteen individuals, whom the 
society has aided, are now laboring in the 
work of the ministry. The method of as- 
sistance is bv loaning. In 1820, the Con- 
necticut Baptist Education Society was form- 
ed. The society has a permanent fund of 
$1500. Several young men have been as- 
sisted in a course of regular study. 

The Baptist Education Society of New 
York was formed twelve years since. Its 
funds are principally devoted to the support 
of the Baptist Seminary at Hamilton. 

Board cf Education of the General AssemUy. 

This Board was organised by the Gene- 
ral Assemby in 1819. In 1821, they re- 
ported that very little had been done by 
them. From 1&3, the Board began to be 
the official organ of the General Assembly, 
for receiving the reports of the Presbyte- 
ries on the subject of educating poor and 
pious youth for the ministry. 

In 1825 rec'd $2,716 36, in aid of 24 benefic. 
1826 " 1,035 91, " 19 " 



1827 
1828 

1829 



ii 
ii 



657 36, 
1,514 71, 
736 66, 
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Presbyterian Education Society. 

In May 1827, a union was effected be- 
tween this society and the American Edu-, 
•nation Society. It had been in existence 
nine years. The amount raised during the 
last year of its existence was $9,096 57, and 
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the number of young men assisted 100. 
Connected with this society was the West- 
ern Education Society, which was. and 
continues to be, in its relation to the Amer- 
ican Education Society, a most efficient 
branch. 



America* Education Societt. 

In the summer of 1816, a few individuals 
in Boston, having become convinced of 
the necessity of greatly increasing the num- 
ber of well qualified ministers of the gos- 
pel, determined to make a special effort to 
accomplish the object. A meeting was 
accordingly held in the last week in July, 
at which tie subject was fully discussed. 
It was voted to form a society, for the pur- 
pose of assisting young men, of proper 
qualifications, in their education for the 
ministry. A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution, to be reported at a fu- 
ture meeting. This meeting was held in 
Boston, August 29, 1816, ana attended by 
about 60 gentlemen. A constitution was 
reported and adopted. 

On the 7th of December, the society was 
organized. Lt. Gov. Phillips was chosen 
President, and a board of directors appoint- 
ed. The board held their first meeting on 
the same day. March 4, 1816, 4 beneficia- 
ries were received. The society was in- 
corporated Dec. 1816, by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, with all necessary powers 
and privileges. 

The following table exhibits the number 
of young men received under the natronage 
of the society in each year, ana in each 

Juarter of a vear, since its organization in 
816. The first admissions were on the 6th 



of March, 


1816. 


The year 


is reckoned 


from July. 










Yean. 


Jalj. 


Oft. 


Jan. 


April. Total. 


1816-16 






Mar. 4 


Z 7 


1816-17 


11 


22 


13 


16 62 


1817-18 


19 


17 


11 


12 59 


1818-19 


18 


13 


18 


. 11 60 


1819-90 


16 


16 


12 


15 69 


1890-21 


9 


21 


20 


9 66 


1881-22 


9 


11 


10 


4 34 


1822-23 


10 


16 


16 


14 66 


1823-24 


12 


11 


19 


9 51 


1824-26 


8 


14 


12 


7 41 


1826-26 


16 


17 


4 


13 60 


1826-27 


3 


12 


9 


11 36 


1827-28 


14 


20 


23 


34 91 


1828-29 


31 


79 


62 


40 202 



131 7". 176 269 229 198 872 

From the above table it appears that 
more admissions have taken place in Octo- 
ber, than in any other quarter of the year. 
This fact is to be attributed to the circum- 
stance, that, in most literary institutions, 
jhe year commences about this period. 



Prom an examination of the records of 
the board of directors, it is ascertained that 
the amount of appropriations to beneficia- 
ries, in each year, is as follows. The whole 
number assisted in each year, and the ave- 
rage sum appropriated to each is added. 









At. sum 


Tests. 


Pen. 


No. ssristi 


to each. 


1815-16 


350 


7 


$50 


1816-17 


3,670 


68 


54 


1817-18 


6,458 


115 


66 


1818-19 


7,466 


154 


48 


1819-20 


9,654 


174 


55 


1820-21 


10,104 


208 


49 


1821-22 


8,072 


206 


39 


1822-23 


10,089 


224 


45 


1823-24 


10,343 


229 


45 


1824-26 


9,483 


214 


44 


1825-26 


9,362 


197 


48 


1826-27 


8,668 


177 


49 


1827-28 


10,485 


4awaW 


47 


1828-29 


19,009 


404 


47 



To.l3iyrs. 123,097 



— 48 



Whole No. assisted since 1815 872 
Whole sum appropriated $123,097 
Average sum to each $143 

This average, however, it is obvious must 
be incomplete, inasmuch as nearly half of 
all who have been assisted, are yet receiv- 
ing patronage, not having finished their 
studies. It should also be recollected that 
the society now aid young men through the 
whole of their course. From the table it 
appears that the average sum appropriated 
to one young man in a single year, for the 
last 134 years, amounts to but $48, although 
the appropriations are fixed at $48, $72, and 
$80, according to the stage of education. 
The reason of this small average is, that 
many are aided only for a part of a year; 
another, because they apply after the year 
has commenced, or close their connexion 
before it has closed ; or, because they have 
received assistance from some other source. 
Taking the sum of $48 per year, as the av- 
erage amount granted to each young man, 
and supposing mat the period during which 
aid should be afforded to be seven years, 
the whole amount granted to each would 
be, on an average, 6396. This is probably 
not ftr from the truth. For this sum, there- 
fore, the society may be considered as hav- 
ing rendered a thorough education for the 
ministry practiembU to a large number of 
pious and indigent young men. Some of 
them would, doubtless, have found their 
way into the ministry, had no such society 
existed. A lam proportion of the whole, 
if we may credit their own belief, would 
not have attempted the arduous work of ac- 

Sniring an education, or would have cut 
bort their course of study, had they not 
been encouraged and sustained by 
Society. 
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The amount of donations and receipt*, 
reported in each annual account of the 
treasurer, stands as follows : 



1st report 


$5,714 42 


2d 


do. 


6,436 11 


3d 


do. 


5,971 15 


4th 


do. 


19,330 65 


6th 


do. 


15^48 80 


6th 


do. 


13,108 97 


7th 


do. 


18,440 58 


8th 


do. 


11,645 60 


9th 


de. 


9,454 88 


10th 


do. 


16,696 59 


11th 


do. 


33,092 66 


12th 


do. 


31,591 78 


13th 


do. 


30,434 18 



Total $216,888 37 

Of this sum there has been the following 
disposition : 

Appropriated to beneficiaries, $1523,097 00 
Invested m scholarships, 48,129 58 

Do. in permanent fund 26,143 79 
Appropriated to meet various 
contingent expenses, for print- 
ing, postage, support of agents 
and officers for 14 years, being 
on an aver. $1,392 71 per year, 19,496 00 



Debts. 



$216,868 37 



The expenditures of the society have 
compelled the directors to exceed tneir re- 
ceipts. The debt, at the last anniversary, 
was $6,402. 

Refunded. 

A part of the receipts before mentioned, 
consists of money refunded by beneficia- 
ries. The system of lifvng was not a» 
dopted, except partially, till within three 
years. There has not, of course, been time 
enough to realise much from this quarter. 
It should also be remembered, that, in pro- 
portion as those who axe educated become 
missionaries, or are engaged in building up 
the waste places of 2uon, the obligations 
which have been given, must, agreeably to 
the rules, be frequently cancelled. 

The following sums are mentioned as 
having been refunded, in the three last re- 
ports: 

11th report $90 00 

12th do. 816 00 

13th do, 830 91 



$1,736 91 

Earnings of Beneficiaries. 

It is not easy to say how much has been 
earned by the personal "efforts of the bene- 
ficiaries of the society, as no means are at 



hand for ascertaining the result, till within 
a recent period. The following sums are 
reported in the three last reports of the so- 
ciety : 

11th report $4,000 00 

12th do. 5,149 00 

13th do. 8,728 00 

$17,877 00 

If all which has been earned by the ben- 
eficiaries of the society could be reported, 
from the time the society went into opera- 
tion, it would probably not fall short of 

FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. It WOUld, WO 

think, exceed it. Such has been the effect 
of the motives to personal effort, which the 
society has ever been anxious to keep in 
full operation. The two principal sources 
of income to the young men, from this 
source, have been teaching school, and va- 
rious kinds of manual labor. Much the 
largest amount has been derived from the 
first of these sources. 

Organization. 

The supreme and ultimate direction of 
the concerns of this Institution rests with 
a General or Parent Society, consisting of 
members, chosen from every section or the 
country. 

A Board of Directors is annuall v appoint- 
ed to superintend and manage the execu- 
tive and prudential business of the Society, 
and especially to adopt such a system, and 
form such rules, as will in their judgment, 
secure the great ends of the Institution. 

For the sake of greater facility, as well 
as safety, in managing the concerns of the 
Society, Branches are formed in different 
sections of the country. Each Branch has, 
by the Constitution, a Board of Directors, 
whose business is to superintend that 
part of the general interest which is en- 
trusted to its care by the Parent Society; 
it has a special treasury ; examines and re- 
ceives, in concert with the Parent Society, 
beneficiaries ; and appropriates the fund in 
its treasury to their support. If there is a 
deficiency of resources, application is made 
to the General Treasury ; or if there is a 
surplus, it is remitted to the General Trea- 
sury. 

Branch Societies, connected with the 
Parent Institution, are the Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Presbyterian. 
Auxiliary to the Presbyterian, is the West- 
ern Education Society, embracing the thir- 
ty western counties in New York. 

PrincipUs of the Society. 

One of the fundamental principles of the 
Society is the indispensable necessity of a 
thorough education. They wish, in all 
proper ways, to be instrumental in prepar- 
ing for the American Churches, a ministry! 
wfpqji oeii contort* error, am} gtjide the iff 
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norant, and skilfully interpret tbe word of 
God, and be folly equal to the high charac- 
ter, which ie required in this age and in this 
country, in the Christian Ministry. 

Another requisite of paramount impor- 
tance, is pi^y — a willingness to be exclu- 
sively devoted to the great work of the 
Lord — a moral training— a holy discipline, 
which shall qualify for eminent usefulness. 

Another important maxim is to afford so 
much aid, ana in that manner, which will 
best secure the great objects, which the So- 
ciety has in view. Assistance is according- 
ly given, not in the way of an exclusive 
charity, but in the form of a parental loan. 
Habits of independence and energy of cha- 
racter are Uiub preserved and strengthened, 
while the loans are of such a nature, that 
no serious embarrassments will be experi- 
enced in refunding them. 

A valuable part of the system is the pas- 
toral supervision, which is exercised over 
all, who are under the patronage of the So- 
ciety. In this way they are encouraged to 
seek for large attainments in knowledge 
and piety, while their character is frequent- 
ly ascertained and fully known. 

General Results. 

The moral and religious influence which 
is exerted, by the young men, under the 
patronage of the Society, upon their friends, 
upon the community at large, and especial- 
ly upon the Literary Institutions with 
which they are connected, is great and most 
salutary- Their influence is not confined 
in one Institution, or in one State, but it is 
distributed, in more than sixty different 
Seminaries, and in all the States in the Un- 
ion. Many of them have been of great ser- 
vice to the Church and the world, in being 
temporarily employed as instructors of aca- 
demies and colleges, and in performing va- 
rious public agencies. Two thirds of all 
the foreign missionaries, who have been 
sent to the heathen from this country, were 
-aided by the hand of charity. Many of 
these were of the number assisted by the 
American Education Society. " More than 
two hundred men have entered the ministry 
who once enjoyed, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the patronage of this Institution. Be- 
tween forty and fifty more will enter the 
ministry in a few months who have been 
similarly aided. During the last year, 
nearly one tenth of all the Ordinations and 
Installations of ministers in the U. States, 
which wo could find mentioned in the pub- 



lic prints, wen former bsosftciaries of 
this Society. From communications re- 
ceived recently, it is safe to conclude that 
several thousands have professed religion 
within a few years, under the ministry of 
men of this description. Many of them, if 
we may credit their own declarations, would 
not have been educated at all, or would have 
been very imperfectly educated for the sa- 
cred office, had not tnis society taken them 
by the hand, and assisted them on their 
way. One such minister, who was instru- 
mental of several revivals of religion, while 
he was acquiring an education, and who 
has had the rare felicity of seeing £«e kin- 
dred members added to his church, in two 
years, once said to the secretary of tbe 
American Education Society — * Had it not 
been for the appeals which tne Directors of 
your society sent abroad, and the encour- 
agement which they gave to indigent and 
Eious young men, I know not that I should 
ave over been a minister.' " 
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Destitution of 

According; to tho last report of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
there are connected with that church 1,5& 
preachers of the gospel, and 2,070 church- 
es ; leaving four hundred and seventy-two 
more churches than ministers. 

In the six western synods of the Presby- 
terian Church, there are 685 congregation! 
organized, and only 337 ministers. 

In the state of Ohio there are more than 
100 Presbyterian congregations destitute of 
a minister. 100 more might bo formed, if 
a competent ministry could be found. 

In a distance of 120 miles up the river 
Mississippi, from New Orleans, in the most 
populous part of Louisiana, not a sermon 
was ever preached, on the sabbath, in the 
English language. 

There are between two and three bun* 
dred destitute Congregational churches in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. 

There sue four hundred congregations in 
the German Reformed Church, and but 
90 ministers, and 10 students in the semi- 
nary. 

In the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Mag*, 
zine, Jan. 1829, four thousand and fifty-six 
Baptist churches are reported, and two thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two minis- 
ters, leaving twelve hundred and tkirty-fout 
destitute churches. 



DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 



The first Society known to have engag- 
ed extensively in the printing and circula- 
tion of tracts is, The Society in England for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, incorpo- 
rated in 1647. — In 1823, this Society had 
wraed 1,400,7U books, tracts, and other 
email publications. 



London Religious Tract Socibtv. 

About the year 1795, Mrs. Hannah More, 
and her friends, commenced the publication 
of the Tracts of the. Cheap Repository. Tbe 
happy influence of these tracts was perceiv- 
by the friends of religion, and the Rev. Geo. 
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Border, and the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, 
mod published a number of tracts, under 
the denomination of Village Tracts. B y the 
success of this measure, the importance 
of this branch of benevolent exertion was 
deeply felt,— end at the suggestion of Mr. 
Burder, a number of friends united with 
him in forming the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, on the broad principle of circulating 
those simple evangelical truths, in which 
all, of every denomination, " who are look- 
ing ror the mercy of our Lord Jesus, unto 
eternal life," may unite with pleasure as in 
one common cause. Soon after its estab- 
lishment, it commenced the translation of 
tracts into other Languages ; and in August 
1805, moved by the overwhelming influ- 
ence, which a flood of infidel publications 
was exerting upon the lower orders of So- 
ciety, issued a distinct series of Tracts, a- 
dapted to counteract the mischievous effect 
of those publications. In less than ten 
months, about 300,000 of the profane and 
immoral boohs, commonly sold to Hawkers, 
were known to have been kept out of cir- 
culation, by this scries of tracts having 
been purchased, instead of them. In order 
to promote the circulation of this series, ef- 
fectual measures were early adopted to en- 
list beggars and vagrants in the work. In 
1814, this Society commenced the publica- 
tion of Tracts on Broad Sheets t to be affixed 
to the walls of colleges, public-houses, ships, 
Ac. It has also published several series of 
Children's Books, a Tract Magazine, the 
Child's Companion, Sec. 

The following Table will give a genera 
view of the progress, and usefulness of the 
Society. 

Tsar. Tr. ciro. Tear. Tr. cire. 

1800 900,000 1816 1,100,000 

1801 600,000 1817 3,600,000 
1808 250,000 1818 3,510,005 

1803 350,000 1819 4,043,321 

1804 350,000 1820 5,586,674 

1805 350,000 1821 4,823,770 

1806 600,000 1822 5,222,470 

1807 1,400,000 1823 5,711,000 

1808 1,450,000 1824 10,012,760 

1809 1,550,000 1825 10,500,000 

1810 1,480,000 1896 10,100,000 

1811 1,070,000 1827 10,000,000 

1812 2,960,000 1828 9,649,507 

1813 2,330,000 1829 10,113,463 

1814 1,100,000 

1815 1,110,000 Total 111,862,970 

The London Religious Tract Society held 
its late anniversary under circumstances of 
great interest. The Rev. William Jowett, 
from Malta, suggested the importance of a 
separate fund for printing Tracts and Books 
for Greece. He wanted £3,000 for that 
object. Within the last five years 60,000 
books and Tracts in Italian, modern Greek, 
Armenian, and other languages, had been 
circulated in the countries around the Med- 
iterranean% 



In its tenth year, the Religious Tract So- 
ciety published 15 different works ; in its 
twentieth, 381, and in its thirtieth 1000. 
In its tenth year it had circulated 7,000,000 
of tracts; in its twentieth 40.000,000 ; in its 
thirtieth 130,000,000, and in 48 different 
Languages. 

Asia. 

Dr. Morrison is about to write several tracts 
in Chinese. The London Soc. have, since 
1816, remitted £2000 to China. Singapore. 
The missionaries at this place have Lund a 
very great demand for tracts. Java. In 1827, 
10,000 copies of various religious tracts, 
were printed at Java. Calcutta. A Society 
has recently published editions of several 
tracts in the Bengalee and Armenian Lan- 
guages. Serampore. The Serampore mis- 
sionaries have now several tracts in the 
press, in the Bengalee, Burman, and Hin- 
doo Languages. Benares. The Committee 
of the London Society have granted to the 
Tract Society of Benares, 48 reams of pa- 
per, 7,300 English Tracts, dee. Sural. 
Since Oct. 1826,35,000 Tracts, and portions 
of the Scripture have been given away near 
this place. Bombay. A new Society of va- 
rious denominations has lately been form- 
ed. Bellary. 55,000 tracts in five languag- 
es were issued during the year past. Ma- 
dras. The society at this place, has issued, 
since its formation, in 1818, 262,000 tracts — 
72,800 during the last year. Jaffna. This 
Society has distributed about 70,800 since 
its formation. — Several societies in the is- 
lands of the Pacific, and in Southern and 
Western Africa, are in active operation. 

Spanish America. 

The London Society, during the past 
year, have printed five new Spanish tracts,, 
and sixteen children's books ; and nearly 
50,000 of these publications have been for- 
warded to different parts of Spanish Amer- 
ica. 

Europe. 

Poland. Nearly 10,000 German and Po- 
lish tracts have been circulated during the 
year. Saxony. The Leipzig Society are 
publishing important works for the ben- 
efit of students, such as Erskine on Faith, 
Scott's Force of Truth, &c. Norway. The 
Religious Tract Society at Christiana have 
been authorized to print eight new tracts, 
and editions of 5,000 each. Count Von Bu- 
low has visited the dangerous coast of Nor- 
way, and has made known the Gospel to 
many destitute people. Denmark. Since 
1820, the Society at Copenhagen has print- 
ed 196,000 copies of 42 different tracts. 
Hamburgh. During the year the Hamburgh 
Society has circulated 142,187 DUblioations, 
being an increase of nearly 50,000 beyond 
the preceding year. France. The Paris 
Tract Society have issued, during the year, 
300,000 tracts. Lausanne. In different parts 
of one Canton, oightcen depositories nave 
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and handbills have been circulated gratui- 
tously in England, and U*V0Q0 in Inland. 

Uvitbo St ATM. 

The 6ret censidefable Society, known to 
hare been formed in the United Stales to 
promote the circulation of Tracts, is the 
Massachusetts 8ociety for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, instituted in Boston, in 
1803, at the suggestion of the Hon. Samuel 
Phillips, and Professor Tappan. In 1815, 
the Society had printed 8,294 books, and 
30,350 tracts. In 1807, the Connecticut 
Religious Tract Society was instituted in 
New Haven. It published a series of 96 
tracts. In 1806, the Vermont Religious 
Tract Soc. was instituted. In 1810, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Tract Society at N. York. 
In 1812, the New York Religious Tract So- 
ciety. This Society published in 

1813 38,586 tracts 1820 200,500 

1814 40,000 1821 219,500 

1815 45,000 1822 41,008 

1816 70,000 1823 171,650 

1817 120,000 1824 254,500 

1818 180,000 

1819 181,000 Total 1,561,744 

It is now united with the American Tract 
Society. — Toe Religious Tract Society of 
Philadelphia, formea in 1815, had circulat- 
ed in 1824, the time, that it was merged in 
the Amer. Sunday School Union, 7o0,000 
tracts. The Religious Tract Society of 
Baltimore, formed in 1816, circulated in 
nine years 330,000 tracts. The New York 
Methodist Tract Society was instituted in 
1817. During the last year, the Methodists 
have formed Bible, Sabbath School, and 
Tract Societies, in connexion with the Book 
concern. The Methodist Society have late- 
ly undertaken to raise by donations of $10 
each, the sura of 50,000 dollars to aid the 
operations of their Bible, Sunday School, 
and Tract Societies. Several thousand dol- 
lars were contributed in a few weeks. 
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This Society was 


formed in 1824. It has 


136 active auxiliaries, besides three Branch 


Societies one at Rochester, N. Y. ; one at 


Utiea, N. Y., and one at Charleston, 8. C, 


which have their own auxiliaries. That at 


ReesMsler extends 


over 16 counties, sad 


has 61 asmhaxies. 


This Society has pub- 
Tracts, in all 804 peg- 


Ushed a series of 62 


es. The following 


table will give a. brief 


view of the Society 


s progress. 


Years, receipts. 
1821 $375,80 


Tr. publish. P*g<* 

gfc,000 696,000 


1825 636,53 


48,000 480,000 


1826 800,11 


88,000 888,000 


1827 3,158,04 


297,250 2,946,000 


1828 5,266^96 


428,500 5,442,000 


1829,6»o.2,441,18 


241,000 2,811,000 



Total $12,(366,42 1,188,250 13,363,000 

American Tract Society, Boston. 

This Society originated in a little meet- 
ing of half a uosen individuals, assembled 
to enjoy the advantages of Christian inter- 
course, and to consult upon the prosperity 
of the Redeemer's kingdom. A circum- 
stance in itself unimportant, had suggested 
to one of them the thought, that a few 
choice tracts, printed in large editions, 
might be afforded to individuals in the 
neighborhood, at a much less expense, than 
the little books, which they were frequently 
purchasing for gratuitous distribution.— 
This led to a proposition to form a small 
Tract Society. The measure was carried in* 
toenVtiuMayl814. Previous to this, how- 
ever, 50 tracts had been printed, Composing 
two volumes of the Society's Publications, 
tmd amounting to about 300,000 pages. This 
Society advanced, with great regularity in 
its career of usefulness. In 1884, it had 
published nearly half as many as all the 
Tract Societies in the United States. The 
following table will give a general view of 
its operations. 



tceiptSi 


, Expenditures, fyc. of the Mew-Eng. Tract Soc. afterwards the Am. Tr. doc. Boston. 


1814 


Receipt*. 
2,745 00 


BxpeoditOfM. 
2,935 90 


Grata, appro. 


Ncpab. 


Ho. cop. pub* 
297,000 


1815 


1,252 50 


1,062 11 






69 


141,000 


1816 


3,128 52 


3,753 30 






79 


378,000 


1817 


1,117 78 


2,752 10 






85 


411,000 


1618 


2,226 86 


3,355 36 






89 


386,000 


1819 


1,718 86 


2,707 95 






102 


258,000 


1820 


2,963 23 


4,182 32 






107 


383,000 


1821 


5,617 48 


8,306 96 






134 


468,000 


1822 


3,169 40 


5,147 99 






140 


255,500 


1823 


4,184 24 


5,111 63 






157 


470,000 


1824 


8,309 87 


9,403 97 


65,000 


pp. 


168 


770,000 


1825* 


10,802 43 


10,602 43 


89,000 


u 


177 


928,500 


1826 


6,335 05 


6,322 36 


W7,4oU 


<i 




738,470 


1897 


10,305 40 


10,010 70 


522,500 


it 




588,045=6,472^15 copies. 


1828 


12,450 23 


12,231 85 


1,354,436 


it 




11,091,256 pages. 


1829 


13,896 18 


13,554 00 


2,095,044 


cc 




8,992,640 pages. 




$90,223 02! 


|101,662 93 


4,215,460 






20,083,896 pages. 



• Connected with the Am. Boo. at N. York. 



1839. 
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In 1895, the Society at Boston became 
auxiliary to the American Tract Society at 
New York. The connexion was finned 
with the utmost harmony. The establish- 
merit of the Society at New York has been 
productive of mat and most beneficial re* 
suits, as the following tables will show. 

receipts. expenditures. 

$10,158,78 10,129,86 

30,443,93 
45,134,58 
60,153,98 



1896 
1837 
1828 
1829 



39,680,80 
56,067,14 
73,876,24 



Total $145,891,27 179,754,04 




1896 148,( 

1827 344,000 

1828 2,602,963 

1829 2,016,628 



Vp. CSTCUl* 

8,053,500 
24,768,232 
46,321,784 
48,895,202 



Total 5411,606 128,038,778 

The series of Tracts, which the Society 
has published, amounts to 227, making 7 
volumes ; sixteen have been published in 
French j 37 in Spanish ; and a small series 
of 20 Children's Tracts in English. Four 
Broad Sheets, and 30 Handbills hare been 
published. Of the American Tract Maga- 
zine, 5000 copies are published, monthly. 
The Christian Almanac was commenced 
by the Tract Society in Boston. The fol- 



lowing table shows the number of coptee 

printed, and the number of editions : 

C&pies. 

1 
3 
5 

7 

6 
10 
20 
21 



1821 
1829 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 



14,000 

40,000 

45,660 

50,000 

: 60,000 

60,000 

71,000 

123,900 

127,600 



Total 571,900 



Number of Branches and Auxiliaries now- 
connected with the Society 630. A special 
effort has been recently made to establish a> 
Branch of the Tract system in the Missis- 
sippi valley. That valley now embraces 
more than 4,000,000 of inhabitants, and in 
20 jean it will probably contain 12,000,000 
of inhabitants. The Rev. Oman Eastman 
is now laboring as a permanent agent in 
the valley, with 5 assistants. During the* 
last year, $5,528 were remitted by auxilia- 
ries in that country, for tracts at cost; 800, 
000 pages were distributed gratuitously, , 
and 11,000,000 of pages were forwarded in-' 
to the country. 

Several hundreds of instances of hopeful 
conversion are recorded in the four Reports, 
which the American Society has printed. 



AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



Thin Society was established at Wash- 
ington city in 1817. " The object to which 
its attention is to be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colo- 
nizing (with their own consent) the free 
people of color residing in our own coun- 
try, in Africa, or such other place as Con- 
gress shall deem most expedient." [2d Art. 
*/ Const.] Among the founders of this So- 
ciety were men of enlarged views and ex- 
panded benevolence. They have steadily 
pursued their object amid numerous diffi- 
culties ; they have, from year to year, gain- 
ed friends, and the subject is now exciting 
a very general interest in all sections of 
the country, end among the various denom- 
inations of Christians. A Colony has been 
planted, which, in " the space of five years 
from its actual commencement, has attain- 
ed a strength and extent, such as the first 
settlement of Virginia did not reach in the 
fourth of a century." 

The influence of the Society upon the 
slave population, m our own country, is 



salutary. " Hundreds of humane masters 
hold their fellow-men in bondage, because . 
they are convinced they can do no better." 
Without an asylum for the emancipated 
slave, the master is convinced that, if he 
withdraws his protection, the slave will 
become a vagabond and a felon. One hun- 
dred and sixtv-flve slaves, the past year, 
have been offered to the Society ', and for 
more than two hundred is a passage now 
(Jan. 1829) sought to the African Colony. 
fl2» Report.) Within two years, about 
one tk&usmnd slaves have been set free, and 
many of them transported to Africa. 

The establishment of colonies on the coast 
of Africa is indispensable to put an end to 
the slave trade. All the coast in the vicini- 
ty of Sierra Leone has been cleared of slave 
factories and slave vessels. The American 
Colony has broken up the trade for more 
than one hundred and forty miles. The 
colony affords the best facilities for mission* 
ary cjfbrts. 
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Ota* Population m *• V. flUfetfe 1890. 

lfo.el.te 
FtsoooMpep JMaToa. lOQOftw. 



Maine* 989 

N.Hamjpafcife* 787 
Massachusetts 6,740 
Rhode Island 3,554 
Connection* 7,870 
Vermont* 903 

New York 19,279 
New Jersey* 10,460 
Pennsylvania* 30,202 



Delaware 

Maryland* 

Virginia* . 

I?. Carolina* 

8. Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 



12,968 

99,730*. 

36,889 

14,613 

6,826 

1,763 

633 

458 

10,476 

2,799 



48 
97 

10,088t 

7,567 

2U 

4,509 

107,398 

425,153 

205,017 

258,475 

149,656 

47,439 

32,814 

69,064 

80,097 



17 
27 

66 

358 
664 
472 
1,055 
782 
453 
769 
818 
233 



Kentucky* 
Ohio* 



2,750 

4,723 

1,230 

467 

347 

Michigan 174 

Arkanamw 59 

Diet of Col. 4,048 



Illinois 



126,738 

19Q 

917 

10,222 

1^17 
6,377 



1 

16 
181 



233,502 1,543,688 

Income of the American Colonization Society 
during the last eight years. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 



3475 09 

3,303 42 

7,020 94 

4,661 61 

10,936 04 

18,963 87 

14,541 82 

19,561 93 



82,164 72 

Tno somber of the eotoniete, in 1823, wu 140— p r eee n t number exeeede L405— 533 an Mat out in 1837. 
dravwrcf it carried on by the eolonitle, in rice, palm oil, Ivory, tortoise ■bell, dye woode, gold, nidoe, wax, 
and uutTio, Several indlvidnale have acquired property to the amount of amoral thooeand doUara eaen. 
Ifentof |bn Scat eix month* of 1896, fifteen veteefe toaebed at the Colon y, and pnxohaetd prodoonto thn valna 
of S43#JV. AcAeel* are in operation ; and every ebild of toe Colony enjoya the benefit of their iastr actions. 
HmmhI of the Colony la fertile, tad capable of anataiainf a* denae a population ae any oooatry on the f lobe. 



SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 

NEGRO SLATES. 



Buxton, Ac. are moat vigorous supporters 
of thia 8ociety. About 1,000,000 copies of 
various publications have been issued by 
the society. 

Slavs Conversion Society. 

The object of this Society is indicated by 
its name. It is to provide religious instruc- 
tion for the slaves in the West Indies, by 
building chapels, by employing catechists, 
and school teachers, by aDoliahing Sunday 
markets, and removing all those hindrances 
which prevent the slave from enjoying the 
rest of the Sabbath. It employs about forty 
teachers. As is remarked in a Report, " It 
stands forth as almoners of the public boun- 
ty, earnestly imploring Christians, not to 
suffer nearly a million of souls, lor whom 
Christ died, to perish for lack of knowl- 
edge/* 

Negro Children Education Society. 

This is a Ladies* Society. It is engaged 
in providing school masters, and school 
mistresses, in erecting buildings for enhoola, 
in cooperating with Proprietors in furnisa- 



Jtfriean 

This Society was formed about twenty 
three years since. Its great object is to 
procure throughout the world the total and 
final abolition of the slave trade. Through 
its influence the British government have, 
at various times, taken decisive measures, 
to induce other governments to abandon 
the dreadful traffic. It has labored most 
inde&tigably in ascertaining and exposing 
the horrors of the trade. 

Anti Slavery Society. 

The object of this Society is to promote 
the gradual mitigation and final abolition of 
slavery throughout the British Dominions. 
It is urging upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment, with increasing earnestness every 
year, the great subject of the extinction of 
West Indian Slavery. That system con- 
tinues to be upheld and fostered by laws, 
which protect tne produce of slave labor a- 
gainst the competition of the produce of 
nee labor, at a heavy annual expense to the 
people of Great Britain. Messrs. Brongh- 
aej, Wilberforce, Denman, Mackintosh, 



• In oaoh of then State* thara ia a State Auxiliary Seckty. Than bavo 
97 County and Town Auxiliaries. 

t Slimy it now aboliabad in tbe State of Mew- York. 

X The Legislature of Maryland have appropriated |1j0o0 per annum for ton yean, for aiding in tee 
transportation of frecblaeke to Liberia. ^^ 
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ing them with teachers lor theirDlan 
in providing houses of refiup lor destitute 
children, m introducing iniant schools, and 
sehooki of industry, dec. It has expended 
since its formation, four years since, about 
£2,000. 

£«*W JV«jt*> Sieve 



There axe twenty or thirty Societies of 



Ladies in England, fin mod to aid is the e* 
mancipation, particularly of fin a le sieves, 
of whom there are 960,000 in the Colonies. 
" Thai the slaves mar go with their young 
and with their old, with their eons and with 
their daughters, and that their little ones 
may go with them." 



TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 



Amxjucah Socirrr roa the Promotion or 
Tsmpxeamcs. 

This Institution is a striking instance of 
the power of comkmed action when applied 
to moral subjects. Intemperance had not 
attained its frightful prevalence in our 
land, without calling forth many a note of 
remonstrance, and many individual efforts. 
to oppose its progress. But it was not, till 
recently, that virtuous real and solicitude 
led to the adoption of the plan of alliance 
for the purpose of total abstinence. The 
friends of morality now felt that the roll 
time was come to concentrate their efforts, 
to deliver the land of a curse that was 
blasting every thing lair, and scattering 
woe, want, crime, and death. 

The American Temperance Society was 
instituted at Boston, Feb. 13, 1836. In 
the two first years of its operations, agen- 
cies were performed by Drs. Edwards and 
Woodbridge, and by Rev. Mr. Hewit, Mor- 
ton, AxtolLand Leavitt. On the first of 
January, 1888, Mr. Hewit commenced his 
labors as General Agent of the Society for 
the term of three years. About the time 
of the origin of the Society. Beeeher's Ser- 
mons, which have gone through ten edi- 
tions, and Kittredge's Address, which is 
multiplied beyond calculation, came to 
help on the mighty work. Besides these, 
about fifty publications, most of them from 
men of acknowledged worth and talents in 
the three learned professions, have follow- 
ed in the same career. These publica- 
tions, whose influence is widely and deep- 
ly felt, generally owe their origin to Tem- 
perance Associations, for whose celebra- 
tions they were prepared. The Parent In- 
stitution publishes an excellent and exten- 
sively circulated weekly paper, under the 
title of " Journal of Humanity, and Herald 
of the American Temperance Society," de- 
voted to this object; and the cause has gen- 
erally been advocated by the periodical 



This righteous enterprise has been warm- 
ly befriended by executive, legislative, and 
judicial officers of several States. Among 
them are the Governors of Connecticut, 
Alabama and Ohio; the Legislatures of 
New York, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania; Chancellor Wal- 



worth of N. T., Judge Thompson of the 
U. S. Court, and Chief Justice Parker of 
Mass. The Medical Societies of N. Hamp- 
shire, N. York, Vermont, and Connecticut 
have passed resolutions in accordance with 
the views and objects of the American 
Temperance Societies. The clergy, of aH 
denominations, have made this cause their 
own, and are zealously apposing this gi- 
gantic evil, which has so long " defied the 
armies of the living God." 

The evils with which intemperance has 
deluged the country, are hideous and im- 
mense. We may attain some idea of them 
from the enormous bipbhsb to which it has 
put the nation. 

1. Expense of capital. The quantity of 
ardent spirit consumed in 1838 is calculated 
at 56,000,000 gallons, costing $28,000,000. 
Had no alteration taken place, the people 
of the U. States would have consumed their 
whole valuation in forty years from 1790. 
Add to this the loss which the commerce 
and manufactures of the country have sus- 
tained by the perversion of a large amount 
of capital employed in the making of this 
great alcoholic ocean. 

3. Expense of time. In 1838, our follow- 
citixens, by swallowing such myriads of 
gallons of intoxicating liquor, lost 1^344, 
000,000 hours, which, at 4 cents an hour, 
comes to $53,760,000; thus they spent an 
aggregate of more than 153,000 years.* 

3. Expense of pauperism. Examination 
has shown, that three-fourths of the pau- 
perism of the land is owing to intempe- 
rance. The whole number of paupers is 
200,000, and the maintenance of that part 
of them who are thrown upon the public 
for support, requires $7,500,000 a year. 

4. Expense of morals. This prims min- 
ister of depravity has caused three-fourths 
of all the crime in the land. Nearly every 
case of felony Mr. Maxwell of N. Y. states ip 
have sprung from this source ; and of 20 
cases of murder, which, as a public officer, 
he had prosecuted, intemperance was con- 
cerned in them all. This is the testimony 
of many of the Judges in our criminal 
courts. It may be safely estimated that 
there are in the United States 60,000 per- 
sons who live by vice and crime. " The 

♦ Christies Ausasae, 18B9. 
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expense of watching this army of crimi- 
nals, of wiling and trying thorn, of main- 
tuning thorn in prison, ana the losses sus- 
tainedby their felonies, are unknown , but 
moot bo immense ; and three-fourths of the 
whole must be set down to the account of 
intemperance."* 

5. The expense of wretchedness and 
shame undergone by the 1,000,000 near re- 
latives of our 190,000 drunkards, besides 
what fells to the share of the connexions of 
300,000 occasional drunkards. 

6. Expense occasioned by the careless- 
ness and mismanagement of intemperate 
agents ; such as the destruction of lib and 



property by fires, shipwrecks, «_»-...«., 
and bad conduct of business. This extensive 
loss fells equally on the good and the bad. 
7. Expense of life. Intemperance caus- 
es or hastens, directly or indirectly, be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 deaths per annum. 
On this carefully estimated item adequate 
comment is impossible. We might allude 
to the result of intemperance in eternity ; 
but it is a sight sufficiently painful to be- 
hold what desolations it hath made in time. 



28,000,000 

53,700,000 

7,500,000 



The people of the V. 8. to Intemperance, Dr. 

1. To 56,000,000 gallons of 
spirit, at 50 cts. per gall. 

8. To 1,344,000,000 noun of 
time wasted by drunk- 
ards, at 4 ots. per hour 

3. To the support of 150,000 

paupers 

4. To losses by depravity of) unknown, 

45,000 criminal* S but immense 

5. To the disgrace and mise- 

ry of 1,000,000 persons, $ incalculable 
(relatives of drunkards) 
6 & 7. To the ruin of at least 
30,000, and probably 46, 
000 souls annually 

8. To loss by premature death 

of 30,000 persona in the 
prime of life 

9. To losses from the careless-) 



infinite.' 
unspeakable 

30,000,000 



unknown, 
but 
intemperate seamen, 4cc. ) eery great. 



ness oY mismanagement of > 

"tc. 3 



To which add 4—7, oY9th items 



Total 



"Thus it appears that, independently of 
items which cannot be estimated, our coun- 
try pays or loiea at the rate of One Hundred 
and Twenty Million* of dollars per annum, 
by intemperance ! This sum is five times 
as large as the revenue of the United States' 

Sovernment — it would pay off our national 
ebt in six months — it would build twelve 
such canals as the Grand Erie and Hudson 
Canal, every year — it would support a navy 

• 8m Christlaa Almanac, 189. 
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fear times as large as that of Great Britain 
—it is sixty times as much as the aggre- 
gate income of all the principal religious 
charitable societies in Europe and Ameri- 
ca—it would supply every family on earth 
with a Bible in eight months—it would 
support a nussionary or teacher among eve- 
ry two thousand souls on the globe ! Hew 
prosperous might this country bo— what 
blessings might it confer upon the world— 
if it were only relieved from the curse of 
Intemperance !" 

What a countless sum of evil, effecting 
all our social institutions, is presented in 
this statement. What an oppressive bur- 
den of taxation — what a pitiless despotism 
is exercised by this single national vice. 
Here we have abundant proof, that 
a reproach" not only, but an oi 
scourge " to any people. 1 ' 

What is the American Temperance So- 
ciety ! It is a combination of many of the 
truly great, and wise, and virtuous, in our 
country, " to make a vigorous, united, and 
persevering effort to produce a change of 
public sentiment and practice, with regard 
to the use of intoxicating liquors." 

What has the Society accomplished? 
Why — its redeeming influence has pervad- 
ed tne great mass of the population ; and 
in its second Annual Report of progress, it 
has told the world, that within two years 
" the consumption of ardent spirit has di- 
minished one half in New England, and 
one third throughout the remainder of the 
land." Why may we not, by thanking 
God, and taking courage, hope that in two 
years more the triumpn will be complete? 
— that ere long this root of evil may be ex- 
tirpated, among the sons of the pilgrims, 
and that no portion of the country will be 
left behind them. The golden age of the re- 
public will have fully come. 

The state of the fund on the 31st of Dec 
1828, according to the Treasurer's Report, 
is as fellows : 

Balance according to the account 6,887 €8 
Interest on funds not yet received 904 41 
Notes of Donors given condition 'y • 850 00 
Subscr. in course of collec. about 6,253 00 

$14,195 09 
In the First Report, 1827, it is announc- 
ed, that more than 30 Auxiliaries had been 
formed; in the Report for 1828, about 500 
are enumerated. The work now took the 
descriptive name of Temferahcx Rxroa- 
MATioif . It was also discovered that a door 
of hope was opened for a class of the vi- 
cious, who had heretofore been placed be- 
yond the expectation of amendment. There 
is reason to believe, that, during that year, 
" the Reformation" had been a life-boat to 
full 500 persons who had lost their footing, 
and been swept away by the tide of intem- 
perance. During the present year, the re- 
form has gone on with increasing power. 
The sales of distilled spirits have greatly 
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diminished, and their market value fallen. 
Many wholesale dealer* have discontinued 
the ^business, and many distilleries are 
closed. In many populous towns and vil- 
lages ardent spirit cannot be obtained. 

Nor is this all that has been accomplish- 
ed by the American Temperance cause. It 



has brought into close and energetic co-op- 
eration Christians of various denomina- 
tions, men of all classes, characters, profes- 
sions, and occupations ; and we know that 
nothing so binds in one the charities of 
men, as union of effort in the enterprises of 
virtue and religion. 



HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO IMPROVE PRISONS. 
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The Prison Discipline Society" was 
organized in Boston, June 90, 1825. 

The object of the Society is, " The Im- 
provement of Public Prisons." 

Principal evils to be removed. 1. Bad 
officers. ' Statements of superintendents 
and directors of several prisons show, that 
cases of mal-practice frequently occur a- 
mong keepers, contractors, and assistant 
keepers ; such as intemperance, improper 
familiarity with convicts, furnishing them 
with forbidden articles, cVc. 

2. Great expense. The New Hampshire 
prison, in 1819, cost the State $4,235 61. 
The average number of prisoners does not 
exceed 70. The whole annual expense for 
food, clothing, bedding for the prison, sala- 
ry for officers, and their board, for the year 
ending May 1, 1828, was $2,931 40. For 
what, then, was the remaining expense of 
$1,904 21 incurred? and what was done 
with the proceeds of the labor of the con- 
victs ? 

Ytmrs. .4v.JVb.e0m. Tot.tzp. 
Fr. 1814 toW ioeL 303 $78,319 44 
J" 1790 to 1896 100 914,61138 

I "1817 to 1819 « 36,577 50 

New York city "1803 to 1893 603 381,309 32 

*£»£,in:j *-*** * 4>0000 ° 

FhiJadelph. old \ u 

county Prison j 
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30,000 00 



3. Unrestrained intercourse. The prison- 
ers, during the day, are scattered about in 
different shops and apartments, with little 
or no inspection, and may be found in 
groups in various parts of the establish- 
ment, or walking in pairs in free and ear- 
nest conversation, during working hours. 
Under such circumstances, it must require 
nearly as many keepers as prisoners, to 
prevent the latter from devising mischief, 
and perpetrating wickedness of almost ev- 
ery description. And if this be true in re- 
gard to the shops and other places about 
the yard in broad day-light ; what must be 
the Fact, when these degraded beings " are 
at night, in numbers from four to thirty-two 
persons, locked together in cells which are 
not subject to official inspection," as is the 
case in most of our Penitentiaries! or 
when they are immured in dungeons, as at 
Newgate in Connecticut. In these " dun- 

{pons, seventy feet under ground, former- 
y used as night rooms, some of the prison- 
ers volunteered to return to them, as places 
of confinement at night, and assigned as 



the reason, that they could there curse, and 
swear, and fight, and do other unutterable 
abominations, without having it known to 
any one." " There probably has never 
been on earth a stronger emblem of the pit 
than the sleeping rooms of this prison, so 
filthy, so crowded, so inclined to evil, so 
unrestrained." In prison we find " a com- 
munity of villains, a school of vice, teach- 
ers of uncommon experience and corrup- 
tion." The arts of counterfeiting bills and 
coin, of picking locks and pockets, are 
brought to great perfection. Here " a horri- 
ble offence is committed between wretches, 
who are alike destitute of moral sentiment, 
and without the reach of physical restraint. 
Nature and humanity cry aloud for redemp- 
tion from this dreadful degradation. Bet- 
ter even that the laws were written in blood 
than that they should be executed in sin." 

4. Imprisonment of youth and children. — 
The following table snows the proportion, 
in different prisons, under 21 yean of age : 

WboIeNo. Und.91. Prop. 
In Maine 116 22 1 to 5 

In New Hampshire 253 47 1 to 5 
In Vermont 534 75 1 to 7 

At Auburn, whole t'm 997 148 1 to 6 
In Richmond, Va. 201 30 1 to 7 

" From the above table it appears, that 
the proportion of those committed to pris- 
on under twenty one years of age, in all the 
{trisons mentioned, is one-seventh part at 
east, and in some much more." — "It is 
sufficiently apparent, from the disclosure of 
vices existing in prisons, how great is the 
evil of bringing so great a proportion of 
young offenders within the corrupting in- 
fluence of this wretched community. A- 
bout 300 youth are continually in a course 
of education in these high schools of in- 
iquity." 

" Children have been found in some of 
our prisons, under 12 years of age, who 
have been many months, and some of them 
more than a year, intimately associated with 
the most profligate and vile of the human 
race. The loathsome skin, the distorted 
features, the unnatural eyes of some of 
these boys, indicate, with a clearness not 
to be misapprehended, the existence of un- 
utterable abominations." 

5. Impriso n ment of Lunatics. In 1827, 
considerable effort had been made to obtain 
data, from which to ascertain the whole 
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of lunatics in jail in the 
States ; by which it appears, that the num- 
ber, in all probability, exceeds tare* ***- 
eVed. These unfortunate beings, in addi- 
tion to the mental agony they endure by 
this awful Tisitaiion of their Maker, are the 
subjects of extreme suffering from oold and 
nsfccdnoss ; from dark and poorly ventilat- 
ed rooms; from want of comfortable ac- 
eommodations, and from noglect; and from 
being exposed to the ridicule or abuse of 
other prisoners. One or two instances, out 
of many equally heart-rending and appall- 
ing, must suffice to give an idea of the mis- 
ery of these wretched sufferers. 

" The instance has occurred, in which a 
young clergyman, who was educated atone 
of our most respectable theological semina- 
ries, became deranged, and was found, by 
his friends, imprisoned in Bridewell, New 
York, in the common receptacle of misfor- 
tune, disease, and guilt As soon as the 
keeper knew who his friends were, infor- 
mation concerning him was communicat- 
ed j and as soon as his friends knew that 
he was there, they procured his release." 

"In Massachusetts, in the Prison, or 
House of Correction, so called, in which 
were ten lunatics, two were found, about 
70 years of age, a male and female, in the 
same apartment of an upper story. The 
female was lying on a heap of straw, under 
a broken window. The snow, in a severe 
storm, was beating through the window, 
and lav upon the straw around her wither- 
ed body, which was partially covered with 
a few filthy and tattered garments. The 
man was lying in a corner of the room in a 
similar situation, except that he was less 
exposed to the storm. The former had 
been in this apartment six, and the latter 
twenty-one years." 

6. Delay of trials. " In one room, in the 
jail in Washington City, were seven per- 
sons ; three women and four children. 
This room was only eight feet square. All 
the women were released from this room, 
at the Jail Delivery, in January 1825, no 
bill having been found against them. One 
of the women had been detained in this 
wretched place four months, as a witness." 



" The following statement of the 
of persons committed for trial in the Bride- 
well prison of Now York, on accusations 
for crimes and TiP ff^ Air T ieanorSi extracted 
from Mr. Livingston's celebrated work on 
Prison Discipline— also of the numbers ac- 
quitted, condemned, and discharged with- 
out trial, will satisfactorily demonstrate the 
enormity of the evil here presented to the 
public view." — " Who can think, without 
horror and indignation, of the inewceimnos 
of above six thousand persons in four yean, 
some perhaps for months, against whom, at 
the time appointed for trial, there appeared 
no accuser ! 
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8,416 2,273 687 1,686 6443 

7. Want of reU^ious instruction. On this 
subject the christian community have been 
inattentive. " It is a general met, that the 
Prisons, in the Atlantic States south of the 
Potomac, are not visited at all by ministeis 
or Christians. Of course they have no re- 
ligious service on the Sabbath ; no Sabbath 
Schools for the instruction of young con- 
victs j and no attention from the philan- 
thropist and Christian; to prevent abuses 
which may possibly exist in these misera- 
ble places. And in all our Prisons this im- 
portant subject has been too much neglec- 
ted. This is one great means of reforma- 
tion, the desirable end of all punishment. 

6. Colored Population. The facta, which 
are gathered from the Penitentiaries, to 
show how great a proportion of the oonvicti 
are colored!, even in those States, when 
the colored population is small, show most 
strikingly, the connexion between igno- 
rance and vice. The following table showi 
in regard to several States, the whole popu- 
lation, the colored population, the whole 
number of convicts, the number of colored 
convicts, proportion of convicts to the whole 
population, proportion of colored convicts. 



Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



Or, 



whole pop. 
523,000 
275,000 

1,372,000 
277,000 

1,049,000 



In Massachusetts 
" Connecticut 
" New York 
" New Jersey 
" Pennsylvania 



eoVdpop. 

7,060 

8,000 
39,000 
20,000 
30,000 



Jfo.eonv. eoTdeonv. 



314 
117 
637 
74 
474 



50 
39 

154 
24 

165 



coVdpeo. 
lto74 
lto34 
lto35 
ltol3 
lto34 



coTdconi. 
lto6 
lto3 
lto4 
lto3 
lto3 



of pop. tent to prison. 



1 out of 1 
1 " 2,350 
1 " 2,153 
1 " 3,743 
1 « 2491 



prop. eoVd pop. sent to pris. 
1 out of 140 
1 " 205 
1 " 253 
1 " 833 
1 " 181 
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in 10 yean 
in 15 yew 
in 27 yean 



$17,734 

37,166 

109466 



Total $164,066 

Such was the fact in 1827, concerning 
the degraded character of the colored po- 
pulation. The white convicts are remain- 
raff nearly -the same, or are diminishing, 
while the colored convicts are increasing. 
At the same time die white population is 
increasing in the Northern States much 
faster than the colored population. 

It is manifest that the great cause of the 
frequency and increase of crime is, neg- 
lecting to raise the character of the color- 
ed population. An argument is derived in 
fitror of education from these ftcts. $ 164, 
000 expended, in so short a time, for the 
p n rp o s oe of education, among a population 
of only 54,000 souls, would very soon raise 
their character to a level with that of the 



The last Report of " The Prison Dis- 
cipline Society* shows that encouraging 
progress has been made towards remedying 
these evils. 

7b prevent evU communications in prisons. 
In several prisons arrangements have been 
made to lodge the convicts at night, in sol- 
itary cells. Order, silence, and close in- 
spection during the day. 

To provide Jar and communicate proper 
instruction. Religious service on the Sab- 
bath, reading the Scriptures and prayer, 
morning and evening, and Sabbath School 
instruction, are some of the privileges en- 
joyed by the convicts in several of the pris- 
ons. 

To diminish the current expenses of pris- 
ts. Facts show, that, under proper regu- 
lations, these institutions can support them- 
selves. The new prison, containing 97 
convicts, at Wethersfield, Conn., the Di- 
rectors say, in their Report to the Legisla- 
ture, April 10, 1828, " has earned for six 
months ending on the 31st of March, 1828, 
the stun of $1,017,16, over and above the 
expenses of its management and support, 
which may be considered as profits." Con- 
trast this with Newgate. The average an- 
nual expense of this prison, from its estab- 
lishment (in 1791) to the first of April 1826, 
has exceeded $5,680, which amounts dur- 
ing the whole period, to $204,480. 

In the prison at Auburn, N. T., the ear- 
nings of the convicts, 550 in number, in 
October, 1897, $2,792,28, which being con- 
tinued at the same rate lor one year, would 
amount to $33,907,36.— Similar to this is 
the new prison at Sing Sing; while the 
amount appropriated bv the Legislature, in 
eight of the most costly years, for current 
expenses in the old State prison in New 
York, was $224,965,18. Thaw is also much 
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improvement in regard to health, refbnua* 
tion, and other particulars. 

Houses of Refuge lor juvenile delin- 
quents have been established in New York 
and Boston. The whole number of sub- 
jects received into the latter institution, 
" from its commencement, Sept 20, 1826, 
to April 30, 1828, was 143; of whom 26 
were girls. Of the whole number receiv- 
ed, 26 have bean apprenticed ; from nearly 
all of whom favorable returns have been 
received ;— and not one of the whole num- 
ber received has died."—' 4 The whole 
number received into the institution m 
New York, from Jan. 1, 1825, to Jan. 1, 
1828. was 377; of whom 107 were rirls. 
Of the whole number received, 123 boys, 
and 38 girls remained in the Refuge, Jan. 
1, 1826. — 118 boys, and 60 girls, have been 
apprenticed; from whom, with very few 
exceptions, the most gratifying returns 
have been received ; only one has died. 

The Refoge, in Philadelphia, is expected 
soon to be in operation. 

Considerable interest has been excited in 
regard to lunatics; and it is to be hoped, 
the time is not distant, when they will be 
provided with other accommodations than 
prisons. 

In manv prisons no reform has been 
made, and the evils which call loudly for 
remedy, still exist. 

The receipts of this Society have been 
$6,103 08. 

Foreign Countries. 

The London Society has been in opera- 
tion 8 years. Its Seventh Report contains 
540 pages. Its attention is directed princi- 
pally to the prisons in Great Britain. The 
expenses of the Soc. last year, (1827,) were 
$ll,959,which exceeded its receipts $4,120. 

In Scotland no benevolent association 
has been formed. 

In Ireland there is an association at Dub- 
lin, for the improvement of prisons and 
prison discipline. 

Statement of the number of Criminal Offend- 
ers, committed for trial in the several Jails 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, in 1823; 
also the Population. 

No.per.ooin.1831 No.eotrric No.aeq. 

St* ^'mi 8 ** M» 

Ireland *25,385 7,923 6,705 



Total 37,648 16,127 9,186 

No bills srainst It not pros. Popnl. 1891 . 
England > , _ 11,488,100 

Wales J l P™ 732,500 

Ireland 8,648 6,846,949 



Total 10,227 19,067,549 

It will be seen by this, that a little less 

• Of this somber. 1066 wore bailed sod sot tried, 
and 1013 remaJsed for trial. 
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than one third of those committed in Bag* | 
land, Wales and Ireland, are discharged 
without prosecution, and about one fourth 
are acquitted, " after having endured — fre- 
quently lor several month*-— all the suffer- 
ing, disgrace and injury, of penal imprison- 
ment. This is an evil of which few per- 
sons are aware." Some of the jails are 
cleared only once in twelve months ; and, 
excepting those in London and Middle- 
sex, and very recently in the home circuit, 
none are delivered oftener than twice a 
year ; and where there are two assises in a 
year, they are held at such uneven periods 
of time, that a person may remain nine 
months, and in some cases twelve months, 
before he takes his trial. One fact out of 
many will serve to show the nature of the 
evil. A youth, aged 14 years, charged with 
taking a nat from another boy in the public 
streets, was committed on the 11th or Aug. 
1823, but was not tried until the 13th Aug. 
1834. The place where he was confined 
had been presented, some time before, as 
unfit for a prison. There was no employ- 
ment for either tried or untried. There 
were only 14 sleeping cells for 50 and more 



Kisonets : and when all the ■■nathtpi had 
en endured, and all the* moral mischief 
of an imprisonment, so long and of such a 
nature, had worked its full effect upon this 
boy of 14— he was acquitted ! Could such 
an initiation into vice and idleness produce 
any other than the most lamentable deprav- 
ity ? And can it excite surprise, when the 
committee state, that this youth, acquitted 
of the crime with which lie was charged, 
was dismissed from prison a hardened crim- 
inal, and has since undergone the punish- 
ment of transportation tar life ? But this is 
not a solitary instance." 

In general, the same evils, and if pota- 
ble, in a greater degree, are to be found in 
foreign prisons, than exist in those of the 
United States. In the West Indies, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, most 
of the prisons are in a deplorable state. 

Societies for the improvement of Prisons 
exist in France, the Netherlands, the Prus- 
sian dominions, and at Petersburg in Rus- 
sia. In Germany, individuals are making 
exertions in behalf of the cause. Dr. Ju- 
lius, of Hamburg, is laboring to disseminate 
information on the subject. 



JEWS' SOCIETIES. 



* By a late calculation, the whole number 
of Jews in the world ia 2,700,000. 

Europe 1,644,000 

Africa 480,000 

Asia 642,000 

Polynesia 2,000 

America 32,000 

Total 2,700,000 

They exist in almost every state in Eu- 
rope, except in Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 
where they are excluded. They belong to 
the different sects of Rabbinists, Canutes, 
Samaritans, Malabars, &c. The languages 
most extensively spoken by them are the 
Arabic, Italian, German, Polish Jew Dia- 
lect, and Turkish. 

Efforts have been made, in various ways, 
in this country and in Europe, to meliorate 
their condition, and to lead them to the on- 
ly Saviour of sinners. 

London Jews 1 Society. 

This Society was formed about twenty 
two years since. The great and ultimate 
object of this institution is the conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity. This object it 
endeavours to accomplish in various ways. 
In 1821, a Seminary for the instruction of 
Missionaries to the Jews was established. 
None are admitted, but those of competent 
talents and acknowledged piety. Biblical 
knowledge is the basis of instruction, or 
those studies, which have a bearing upon 
the great point at issue between Jews and 



Christians. In the course of the last year, 
ten students were connected with this in- 
stitution, four of whom have been appoint- 
ed to the missionary work. There is a 
school for Jewish children at BethnalGreen, 
containing 83 children, 40 boys, and 43 girls. 
Schools are also maintained at Hamburg, 
Posen, Dantxie, Dresden, Madras, Bombay, 
and other places, containing in all about 500 
pupils. Towards the support of an Institu- 
tion at Warsaw, for the relief of Jewish 
converts and inquirers after truth, by enab- 
ling them to obtain the means of livelihood, 
by their own labor, £1,000 were given by 
the Society. In the same period 14000 tracts 
were issued in various languages. 

Philo Judaeem Society. 

This Society was formed in 1827, for the 
purpose of circulating the Holy Scriptures 
and Tracts among the Jews ; of promoting 
religious information by lectures ; to estab- 
lish Day and Sabbath schools for Hebrew 
children and adults; to visit and relieve 
sick and aged Hebrews at their own dwell- 
ings, &c. Afeasures are about being adopt- 
ed to petition Parliament to take into con- 
sideration the laws affecting the Jews in 
Great Britain, with a view of relieving them 
from the disabilities, under which they at 
present labor. 

Boston Female Jews' Society. 

This Society was formed in Boston, about 
thirteen years since, for the promotion of. 
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ChrMaiitjunoiifftfae Jewi. It has a num- 
ber of Ladies' auxiliaries in different parts of 
New England. It has a permanent fund of 
$2,470. Its inoome was appropriated, dur- 
ing the last vear, in educating Jewish chil- 
dren at Bombay, in circulating tracts among 
the Jews in Palestine, in the support of a 
student, preparing to labor as a missionary 
among the Jews, cYc. 

American Jews' Society. 

This Society was formed in New York, 
in 1820, for the purpose of establishing a 
colony or an asylum in this country, where 
converted Jews might resort, from all parts 
of the world, and thus avoid the persecu- 
tions of their unbelieving countrymen, and 
the oppression to which they are subjected 
in some parts of the world. A farm is own- 
ed by the Society, at New Paltz, on the 
west side of Hudson river, Comprising 500 



acres, 100 of which an cleared and fit for 
cultivation, with a good house, &c. there- 
on. It cost $6,500. One of the rules of 
the Society is, that no expense shall be in- 
curred in transporting Jews from Europe 
to the colony, or in maintaining them in 
this country, unless resident at the colony. 
No Jew is at present under the patronage 
of the Society. The funds amount to about 
$15,000. The Rev. Dr. Rowan is now em- 
ployed as an agent in Europe. He has met 
with considerable encouragement. We 
have not seen the last Report of this Soci- 
ety. Mr. Edward Robinson, who is now 
in Europe, gives it as his opinion, that the 
Society could, in" no better way, lay out 
their funds, than by founding in Berlin, or 
in some eligible place, an Institution, where 
JajR/s could receive an education, and at the 
same time be taught a mechanical trade. It 
is supposed that there are as many as 200 
converted Jews on the continent of Europe. 



MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 



London Hibernian Society. 

It is 23 years since this Society was es- 
tablished. It now maintains 1353 schools 
in Ireland, containing 76,444 scholars. In 
the day schools, which contained 47.916 
scholars, 19,793 were Roman Catholics. 
The Society employs 50 scripture readers, 
who itinerate, and read the Bible in thou- 
sands of families, which are not able to pe- 
ruse the sacred treasure. Since its forma- 
tion, the Society has circulated 209,390 
copies of the Scriptures. 

hrish Society of London. 
The object of this Society is to promote 
the education of the native Irish, through 
the medium of their own language. It has 
under its care 526 schools, and 19,312 pu- 
pils. It has distributed 847 Bibles, and 
2,040 Testaments. Great benefit has re- 
sorted in the employment of readers. This 
Society has peculiar claims upon the Pro- 
testant community, at this time, to enable 
it to diffuse Protestant principles through- 
out Ireland. 

British Reformation Society. 

The object of this Society is to convert 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Its income during the last year, 
amounting to about $12,000, had been ex- 
pended in purchasing tracts, a vast number 
of which had been distributed among the 
Catholics of the two countries ; in the 
maintenance of schools, now numerously 
attended by Catholic children ; and in the 
support of travelling agents, who visit those 
parts of Ireland where the Catholics are 
the most numerous, holding public meet- 
ings, for the avowed purpose of combating 
and exposing the errors of the Church of 
Rome. The principal of these polemical 
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agents is Lieutenant Gordon, R. N., well 
fitted, by talent and courage, for this ex- 
tremely hazardous enterprise. In the town 
of Londonderry, the discussion, in one 
case, lasted twelve days, between six Cath- 
olic and six Protestant clergymen ; 2,000 
Catholics were present 

By means of these and other Societies, 
the cause of Popery in Ireland seems to be 
shaken to its foundations, and an emanci- 
pation indeed is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment 

Continental Society. 

Thirty *g*nts ■*• employed by this So- 
ciety, in different parts of the continent of 
Europe and Asia, from Spain to Persia, in 
combating irreligion, superstition, and in- 
fidelity, in all the various shapes which it 
assumes, among Catholics, Jews, nomi- 
nal Protestants, Mahommedans, &c. The 
names of the agents, and the places which 
they visit, are never published. 

Christian Instruction Society. 
The operations of this Society are eon- 
fined to London and the vicinity. During 
the past year nearly 1,000 gratuitous agents 
had visited and imparted religious instruc- 
tion to 24,400 mmilies, embracing 120,000 
souls. Lectures had been given on Sab- 
bath evenings to the poor ; 18 loan libra- 
ries had been established, by means of 
which a large number of moral and relig- 
ious books had been circulated among the 
ignorant. Great efforts had been made to 
counteract the demoralising effect of fairs, 
by circulating tracts, &c. 

Society for Religious liberty. 
This Society, formed eighteen years 
since, owes its origin to John Wilks, Esq. 
The following abuses still remain to be 
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corseted: 1. The teTiaWsSJkm of tl>» power t 
of clergymen to exclude from the church | 
the eorpeee of Dissenters brought thither 
for interment, a* well as their power of re- 
fusing to reed the burial service over Bap- 
tieta; 2. The amendment of the late Tole- 
ration Act, eo ae to do away double, and 
make it aimple and effective ; 3. To effect 
the exemption of meeting-houses from ae- 
eeaement and poor rates : and, 4. The sub- 
stitution of registries or births for baptis- 
mal registries, which would get rid of ail 
the disadvantages to which the registries 
of Dissenters are exposed. 



In regard to the Institutions, which fol- 
low, we had prepared a much more full ac- 
count than our limits enable us to publish. 
We shall hope to do ample justice to them, 
next year. 

Stamen's Friend Societies. 

The American Seamen's Friend Society 
is first instituted in Jan. 1836. It origi- 
nated from the experience of those who had 
been much engaged in promoting the wel- 
fare of sea-faring people. Not much was 
done for two years. Last summer a new 
organisation took place. The Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, of Stratford, Conn, was appointed 
permanent Agent. A magazine , or uncom- 
mon interest and usefulness, is edited by 
Mr. Leavitt, called the Sailor's Magazine. 
3,000 copies are published monthly. It has 
1 ,200 subscribers. Boarding houses for sea- 
men are established in Boston and Charles- 
ton ; also, register offices, by means of 
which a sober seaman can avail himself 
of the advantages of a good character, and 
the infamous system is broken up, by 
which unprincipled men fatten upon the 
ruin of seamen. A Savings Bank is estab- 
lished at Boston. Religious meetings for 
seamen are held at Portland, Boston, New 
Haven, Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Ac. There are at least ten 
places of worship in the country. 

Peace Societies. 

The New York city Peace Society, the 
first in the world, was formed in 1816, con- 
sisting of90 members. In Dec. 1814, "The 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War," 
from the pen of Rev. Dr. N. Worcester, of 
Brighton, Ms. was published. It produced a 
powerful impression. It went through sev- 
eral editions in various languages. In 1816 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was form- 
ed; in 1816, the London Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace. Since that time, societies have been 
formed in ten or twelve of the U. States. 
The Maine Society has been very efficient. 
Drs. Appleton and Payson were warmly 
engaged in this cause. In May 1838, the 
American Peace 8ociety was formed in 



NewTerk. It p»kttahns m Interesting pe- 
riodical, entitled, « Harbinger of Peace/' 
edited by William Ladd, Esq. Secretory of 
the Society. The principles of the Society 
are, " That the custom or war k contrary to 
the spirit of the Christian religion, subver- 
sive of the liberty of mankind, and destruc- 
tive of their happiness. Much food has 
been accomplished by these Societies, in 
changing public opinion in regard to war, 
and in extending a lriirifin and Christian 
■pint 

BMe Claim*. 



The earliest Bible Class, of which we 
have been able to find any account, was or- 
ganized in Newbury, Ms. by the Rev. H. 
Wilbur. In 1813, about 20 Bible Classes 
were formed in New England.and a few in 
the Middle States. In 1814, Bible Classes 
had so increased, that 10,000 copies of the 
Biblical Catechism of Mr. Wilbur were 
published. In 1815-16, the subject was 
Drought before several ecclesiastical bodies, 
and by them recommended to the niinisteis 
in their connexion. In 1894, the interest 
in favor of this Institution had become gen- 
eral throughout New England and the Mid- 
dle States. In Dec. 1827. the American 
Bible Class Society was formed in Phila- 
delphia. The objects of the Society ate to 
collect and disseminate information con- 
cerning Bible Classes ; where they exist; 
how they are conducted ; what advantages 
have resulted from them, cVc. It does not 
interfere with the doctrines of the church- 
es, or the appropriate province of pastors. 

The last Report of the Society we have 
not seen. In 1898, it is stated, that from 

5 to 600 existed in the United States, em- 
bracing from 60 to 80,000 members. Al- 
most every evangelical denomination is 
successfully engaged in the geod work. It 
is stated, that more than half the accessions 
to churches, in places where Bible classes 
exist, have been from their number. From 

6 to 10,000 a year, for several years, have 
professed reugion, while 
those classes.* 



with 



esv^e^sesvFvSV wo^sw ^i^su^Bwei^swe'^mn^ssBso^s'wes' o 

We have received very valuable assistance, ia 
plHng the statistics of this number, from three or 
fimr members of the Theological Seminary ia tUi 
pmee. 

On page 96, in the General Summary, the number 
of members of minion eharehee elated, does not in- 
clude the Wesbyaa Methodist mieeione la the Wert 
Indies, mentioned oa the name page. 

Since we prepared our aoeount of Babesia Bcnees ) , 
we have eeen the report of the Methodist Union ia 
the United States, for 1880, from which It appears 
that they bare 331 Auxiliaries, 4,000 eehoob cos- 
doe ted by 4,000 superintendents, and 30,000 teachtn, 
and containing laOvOOO scholars. Thin, however, 
will not ▼try materially the gentrct estimate near 
the bottom of p. 34. 



♦An interesting aseoeiation ovists ffa Ai 
Theological Seminary, to collect and diffuse 
matioo oa this subject. 
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MEETING OF TBI DIRECTORS AND A TJX. SOCIETIES. 



Aug. 



MEETING OP THE DIRECTORS. 



At the late Quarterly Meeting of the Di 
rectors of the American Education Society 
the following applicants were admitted on 
trial, by the Parent Society and its Branches 

Alexandria, Va» 
Andover, Bum. 
Nashville, Ten. 
Hudson, Ohio 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
New Raven. Goo. 
Middlebnry, Vu 
Brans wick,Me. 
Bangor, Me. 
Castletoo. Vt. 
Andover, Mass. 
Ash field, Mane. 
Amberst,Masf. 
Mooson, Man. 
Northampton, Maat. 
YVobarn,Masa. 
Goaben, Coo. 
Kioderhook, N. Y. 
NewPaltz,N.Y. 
Greenville. N. Y. 
Whitesboroogh, N. Y. 
Elllsburg,N. Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Oswego, N. Y. . 
Newark, N. Y. 
Blbomfield, N. J. 
Germantown, Pa. 



Theolog ieal Seminary 
* Theological Seminary 
University, Nashville 
Western Reserve ColL 
Union College 
Yale College 
Middlebary College 
Bowdoio College 
Bangor Prep. School 
Castleton Aeademy 
Phillips Academy 
AshfieM Academy 
Amherst Aeademy 
Monsoo Aeademy 
Northampton 
Wobarn Academy 
Goshen Aeademy 
Klnderhook Academy 
New Palts Aeademy 
Greenville Academy 
Oneida Institute 
Ellisbnrg Aeademy 
Rochester Academy 
Oswego Academy 
Newark Academy 
Bloomneld Academ 



Manual Labor 



demy 
Aeademy 



30 



Mxx-rnf os or Branches akd Auxiliaries. 

Presbyterian Branch, 

This Society held its anniversary in New 
York, on Thursday evening;, May 14. The 
receipts into the Treasury of this Society 
during the year, amounted to about (8,000. 
The number of Temporary Scholarships, 
obtained within the limits of the Branch, 
amounts to at least 160. Thirty new Ben- 
eficiaries were received during the year; 
making the whole number, now aided by 
the Society, 06. 

Connecticut Branch. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Con* 
neoticut Branch of the American Education 
Society was held in Wallingrord, Juno 18, 
1829. 

The Rev. Daniel Smith was appointed 
President of the meeting, and the Key. L. 
Bacon, Secretary, 

No Report being presented, it was voted, 
that the Directors be requested to prepare 
and publish a statement of the proceedings 
of the Society, for the past year. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That this Society approve 
of the rule adopted by the Parent Society, 
that those to whom their patronage is ex- 
tended, shall obtain a thorough education, 
both literary and theological. 

2. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, greater efforts should be made by 
the ministers and churches of Connecticut, 
to bring forward pious and promising young 



men, to be educated for the work of the 
ministry. 

Mains Branch. 



The Annual Meeting of this Branch 
held at Waldoborough, June 27. The Re- 
port was read by Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 
the Secretary. A motion to accept and 
publish the Report was made by Rev. Dr. 
Fisher, of N. J. and seconded by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston, of Prospect. A, Resolution was 
also offered by Rev. Mr. Mead, of Bruns- 
wick, and seconded by the Assist. Sec'ry of 
the Parent Society, " That greater efforts 
ought to be made by the Churches of this 
State to educate pious young men for the 
Christian ministry." These resolutions 
were sustained by several addresses. — The 
next meeting of this Societyis to be held 
at Winthrop, on the fourth Wednesday in 
June, 1830.— Rev. Prof. Newman of Bow- 
doin college, was appointed first preacher 
for the occasion. 

Middlesex Auxiliary, Mass. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Medford, June 10. Rev. Dr. Fay 
and Rev. Jos. Bennett attended as a Dele- 
gation from the Parent Society. Resolu- 
tions were offered and seconded by Dr. 
Fay, Rev. Messrs. Damon, Emerson, War- 
ner, and Mr. Maokintire* 

Norfolk Auxiliary. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at the Union Society of Brain tree and 
Weymouth, June 10, 1829. Rev. Dr. Park, 
of Stoughton, preached the sermon. 

Benevolent Education Society of Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Barnstable. 

This Society was formed about 15 years 
since. At its recent anniversary it became 
Auxiliary to the American Society. Next 
meeting in June, 1830, at South Bridge- 
water. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Rev. ELtSHA BEDEL, ord. pastor, bap. Cooper, 

Maine. Deo. 94. 1893. 
Rev. ELISHA G. BABOOCK, ord. pastor, eong. 

Wiseasset. Me. April 22, 1898. 
Rev. JAMES GILPATRICK, inst. pastor, bap. Bloe- 

bilLMe. April 93. 

Rev. HENRY C. JEWETT, ord. pastor, eong. 

Westbrook, Me. April 99. 
Rev. ELISHA BACON, inst. pastor, eong. Sanford, 

Me. May 6. 
Rev. ABEL O. DUNCAN, ord. pastor, cons;. Brooks 

and Jackson, Me. MayJ3. 
Rev. RICHARD Y. WATSON, ord. evang. bap. 

Fayette, Me. May 13. 

Rev. JOHN SMITH, inst. pastor, eong. Exeter, First 
Church, New Hampshire. Maxell 15, 1899. 



1880. 
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. JARBD R WATBRBtTRY, Inst, pastor, eon*. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Pleasant st Ch. March 18, 

1MB 

Her. EDWARD HALE, ord. smog, baa. Keens, 
N. H. May* 

Sot. BEZALBEL SMITH, ord. col. pastor, coof. 
Rye, N. H. CoL with Rev. Huntington Porter. 
bsjlt 13. 

. PHINRA8 COOKE, tut. pastor, conf . Leba- 
non, N. H. Late of Aowortb. May 13. 
. CHARLES BOYTER, inst. pastor, oong. 
Springfield, N. H. Jane W. ' 

. JOSEPH THATCHER, ord. pastor, eon*. 
PUinfield, Vermont June 10, 1899. 
r. AMOS DRURY, inst pastor, oong. FalrbeToa, 

Rot. GILMAM VOBE, ord. pastor, eoof. Block- 
bridge, Vt May 97. 
Rot. UI. REYNOLDS, ord. bap. MidoUotown, Vt. 

. WILLIAM HARLOW. Inst, pastor, oonf . 
Oraton. Massachusetts. March 18, 1899. 
. LEONARD LUCE, ord. pastor, con*. West- 
lord, Ms. Union Chorea. April 8. 

Mot. THOMAS DRIVER, ord. eraa*. hap. Sooth 
Boston, Ms. April 16. 

Sot. DAVID PERRY, 
Fort, Ms. Etb.0 



Rot. VERAMUB BSftUB, ord, 
N.Y. May 6. 
LPOR'J 



hap. Newneld, 



Mr. JOSEPH H. PRICE. 
April 96. 

. Joi 



Y, inst. pastor, oonf . Gambridge- 

: Church. April 93. 

ICE, ord. dea. apis. Boston. Ms. 



pi*. Boston, 

fOHN W. SALTER, ord. pastor, coo* . Ring*, 
ton, Ms . Apr il 891 «— » a »e 

Rer. SYLVESTER O. PIERCE, lost, pastor, presb. 

DrecutMs. ir 

Ser. EPHRAIM RANDALL, inst. pastor, trait. 

Westford.Ms. April 3oT 
Bar. JOHN H. RU8& ord. eran. cong. Plainfleld, 

Ms. as a miss, to Ohio. May 3. * 
Sot. JOHN L. SIBLEY, ord. pastor, unit. Stow, 

Ms. May 14. 
Rot. FREDERICK H. HEDGE,, ord. pastor, nit. 

Went Cambridge, Ms. May90. 
Rot. ERA8TUB ANDREWS, ord. pastor, ban. 

MidVUefield, Ms. May 90. ^ * * 

Sot. THOMAS RAND, bat. pastor, bap. New 8a- 

lem.Ms. Jane 3. 
Rot. a a EVERETT, last, pastor, ojut. CharJes- 

town, Ms. Jane 4. 

r. WILLIAM CROSWELL, ord. priest, epis. 

Boston, Ms. Christ Charch. Jane 94. 

Mr. GEORGE F. RASKINS, ord. dot. epls. Bristol, 
Rhode Island. 

M '' A^il °L iS^ Wd * *** *** h9vMaae> > *• L 

r '-^ NCM - W - ***&*, ord. pastor, bap. 
Frorideaos,R.I. Over bap. «h. Eartport, Mi. 
May9L w ^ 



Rot. ANBON ROOD, ord. pastor, eons. Banbury, 
Gonnectleot. April 93. 1899. * " 




Heron. Con. May 96. ^^ 

r. a TOPUFP, installed pastor, prosb. Middle 

town. Con. Westfield son. May 97. 
Rot . GCRDON BOBBINS, ord. pastor, Up. East 

Windsor, Conn. Jane 17. 
Rer. ALPHA MILLET, inst. pastor, eons. Andorer, 

Conn. June 94. 



Now York. Orer Byron, Bergen, and Clarendon 
churches. Feb. 19, 1899. 

field, N. Y. March 18. '""»■' 

Buffalo, N. Y. April 9. ,r 

Rer. EDWARD N. KiRK, inst. pastor, presb. Al- 
©any, NY\ Fourth presb. church. April 91. 

*^« — VANDYCK, ord. eran. preeb. CnUkill, 



Rer. 8ETH L PORTER, inst. pastor, prosb. Manil- 
as, N. Y. May 98. 

Rot. WILLIAM GILDBRSLBEVB, ord. pastor, 
bap. Bethany, Genesee co. N. Y. Jvne 4. 

Ber. JAMES I. OSTROM, inst. pastor, presb. Sali- 
ne, N.Y. Jane 94. 

Rer. ROBERT ROY, Inst, pastor, presb. Freehold, 

New Jersey. March 18, 1899. 
Rer. JAMBB M. HUNTING, ord. evao. presb. 

Shrewsbury, N. J. Jane 10. 
Rer. GEORGE PIERSON, ord. eoL pastor, presb. 

Orange, N. Y. June 93. 

Mr. WILLIAM 8MALLWO0D. ord. dea. opis. 
Richmond, Virginia. March 1,1899. 

Mr. JAMES DOUGHBN, ord. dea. epis. Richmond, 
Va. March 1. 

Rer; JEREMIAH HENDRENord, erao. bap. Nor- 
folk, Va. April 19. 

Re V . Mr. OSGOOD, ord. prisst, opis. Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Mar 31. 

Rer. FRANCCB BARTLBT, ord. eran. presb. 
Brunswick oo. Va. Jane 90. 

Rot, STEPHEN FRONTIB, inst. pastor, presb. 

Bethany and TaboT, North Caroline. May IS, 

1899. 
Rer. J. R. GOODMAN, old. priest, apis. Newborn, 

N.C. 

Roti WILLIAM A8HMEAD, inst. pastor, presb. 

Cherleston, South CarqUoal 9d Pros. eh. suoces. 

to Dr. Henry. May 17, 1899. 
Rer. WILLIAM 6. WILSON, ord. priest, epis. Rad- 

elifleborongh, S. C. May 94. 
Rer* DANIEL L. GRAY. ord. pastor, presb. near 

Spartanburg, a C Fair Forest ch. June 3. 

Rot. JOHN K. CUNNINGHAM, ord. eru. presb. 

Maytrine, Kentucky. April 4, 1899. 
Rot. ELI SMITH, inst. pastor, pros. Paris, Ky. 

April 16. 
Rot. SAMUEL Y. GARRISON, inst pastor, presb. 
Smyrna, Ky. April 94. 

Rot. ZENOPHON BETT9. Inst postovwosb. 
Wakeman, Huroo oo. Ohio. April 8, 18901 

Rot. JOHN McKINNEY, ord. pastor, prosb. Frede- 
rick, Knox co. Omo. April 10. 

Rot. ISAAC VAN TASSEL, ord. eran. presb. 
-Lyme, Huron oo. Ohio. Of the Ma nines arias. 
April 99. 

Rer. JAMES NOUR8B, ord. prosb. Washington 
city, Dist. of Colombia. 

Mr. CH AUNCRY WTfITCR, ord. dea. opis. Alex- 
andria, D. C. May 14, 1899. 

Mr. ANSON R. HARD, ord. dee, epis. Alexandria, 
D.C. ^ 

Mr. WILUAM a PERKINS, ord. dea. opis. Alex- 
andria, D.C. 

WkoU snmlir in she iftoso list, 7a 



SUMMARY. 



Ordinations 






OFFICES. 



Pastors 
Col. Pastors 
ETangelista 
Priests 



Not designated 



45 

9 
15 
4 
8 
9 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational • . 99 

Presbyterian ... 96 

Baptist ... 13 

Episcopal ... 19 

Unitarian ... 9 

UsiTorsalist . . 1 



STATES. 
Maine . . 

New Hampshire 
Vermont . • 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island 
Coonootiont 
Now York . . 
New Jersey * 
Dist of Columbia 
Virgin ia . . 
N. Carolina . . 
a Carolina . . 
Kentucky . . 
Ohio . . 

DATEa 

1898 December . 

1899 February . 
March . . 
April . • 
May . . • 
June 

Not! 



7 
6 
4 

15 
3 
• 

19 
3 
4 

! 

9 
3 
3 



1 
3 

7 
94 
95 
13 

9 



w 



QUARTERLY LIST OT MATHS. 



Ave. 



Ordinations . 
Installations 
Institutions . 



OFFICES. 



GBNBRAL 

Number of Consecrations, 
and Institutions for the 



315 
76 

3 



m 



70 

3 

» 

17 

5 



DENOMINATIONS. 



Now Hampshire 

Vermont 



Rhode Island . 



Pastors • « 
CoL Pastors . 
EvaagelisU . 



Priests 



Congregational 
Presbyterian . • 
Baptist • . • 
Ejmmopel. • • 
Methodist . . 
Dates tofenpad 
Unitarian . • 

2niversalist - • 
Oman Catholie 
Not designated . 



Fonner Beneficiaries 
of the American 



lit 

m 
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9 
9 
3 
9 
3 



Education Society, 
reportod for 6 mo'e 9a 



SUMMARY. 

Ordinatiooa, Installation, 
ending Jo!y 1899, ii 991. 

STATER 



19 

54 
5 

96 

69 
8 

11 
9 
1 
4 

13 
3 

10 
1 
6 

19 



91 
10 
30 

9B 
99 

9« 
15 
91 
18 
95 
98 
17 
14 



Now York • • • • 

Now Jersey • • 
F»nnay)vajti& • . . 
Dataware . . • . 
Maryland .... 
District of Colombia 
Virginia .... 
North Carolina . . 
Sooth Carolina, . . 
Alabama • • • . 
Kentucky .... 
Ohio 

DATES. 

1896 July .... 

August . . . 

September • • 

Oeteher . . . 

November . • 

December . 

1899 January . • • 

February . . 

Mareh . . , 

April* • • . 

Hay . . . , 

Jqdo . . . • 

Not specified . 



Rev. JOHN Q. GRALP, a*. 79, 
town, KU. May SB, 
. JOHN CHILDS, a*. 64, moth. 



QUARTERLY LIST 
or 

DEATHS 

e/ Ctergfm** mwd Student* in TkuUgf. 

Bar. BENJAMIN TtTOOMBOlr. mAL bap. Bruns- 
wick. Maine, march ft^lttO. 

Rev. NATHANIEL P. DEVEREAUX, a*. 98, 
meth. Brunswick, Me. April 98. 

Rev. CURTIS COE, a*. 79, eong . Newmarket, Near* 
Hampahire, 95 yean pastor of a oh. in Durham. 
Jane 9, 1899. * 

Rot. ABIEL JONES, e*. 68, eenf . Reyaltoo, Ver- 
mont. Feb. 92. 1899. 

Rev. CARPENTER, a*. 80, bap. Ira,VL May 3. 

Rev. REUBEN PUFFBR, D.D, a*. 74, ooof . ferlto, 
Massachusetts. In the 48th year ef hie minis- 
try. April 18. 1899. 

Rev. JONATHAN SMITH, a*. 80, eong. Hadley, 
Ms. 40 years a preaeber in Martha's Vineyard. 



April 18. 




North Parish. 
Rev. ASA HEBARD L wt. 73, Levdea, Me. May. 
Rev. JOSHUA EVBLETH, a*. 33, Worcester, Ms. 

j||||A 

Rev. NATHAN WILLIAMS, D. D. a*. 94, eong. 
Tolland, Connecticut. The oldest Minister In 



_ Con. A graduate of V. Coll. in 1799. May 9. 
Rev. JEREMIAH IRONS, bap. Yates, Orleans eo. 

N. Y. March. 
Rev. HORATIO PRATT, a*. 97, Besti, ChaUwrae 

eo. Now York. April 16. 
Rev. ABRAHAM O. BTANBBURY, a*. 53, presb. 

South-East, Putnam oo. N. Y. Formerly minit- 

ter in New Fairfield. April 30. 
**"*. WU k LIAlf 8p EAB, mt. 65, presb. Greene- 
-. burfvPsaneytvania. April 98. 
Rev. LAWRENCE LAWftENSON, meth. Mary- 

mad. Presiding elder, Chesapeake diiu April 4. 



DtsUcl Columbia. Mareh 99, 1899. 
Rev. CHRISTIAN DAVID BUCHOLC,ett, 



Fri 



km, Virginia. 
Rev. JAMBSJB. TAYU)R,e»> 96, 

co.Va. March 99. 
Rev. DANIEL SHINE, a*. 68, 

Franklin eo. North Caroline. In the 43d 

his ministry. Feb. 16, 1899. 
Rev. BENE? WHITE, bap, CleJbnrwe, 

A native of Connecticut. Mareh 13. 
Rev. SUGG FORT, bap. Reberteea e 

near Port RoyaL April 91. 
Rev. JACOB OSBORNE, a*. 80, Warrae, 
Rev. SMITH WEEKS, moth? Detroit, M 

Territory* Itinera** Preacher. M 
Rev. JESSE MINER, presb. New 
lay, Mich. Ter. After an 
Missionary. March 39. 

Wh$U atrmesr in tto aeeee list, 

avmfesjtoi« Tk-Ugf y 3. 



79,1 



El 

of 



iekigea 
77« 

hridw, 

MS? 4 



AGES. 

From 90 te 30 - . 3 

30 40 . . 9 

40 M . . 1 

00 80 . . 9 

09 70 . . 4 

79 80 . • 6 

8 90 .. 3 

100 . . 1 

Not specified ... 7 
Bum of all the ag- 



BUMMARY. 

STATES 

Maine • . . 
New Hampshire 



of all the ag- \ 1M1 Virgii 
specified | un N.Ce 



Average age 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Oeaaiesjatfanal 
Presbyterian . 
Baptist • . 
Methodist 



New York 
Pennsy l vania 
Maryland . • 
Dist. Cotumbse 
Virginia • • 
rotiaa . 



Notspscified 

Students in Theology 3 



GENERAL 
AGES. 

From 90 to 30 . 



IliinoM . . 
Ohio • . 

Michigan Tar. 

DATES. 
1899 February 
Mareh, . 
April . 
May • . 
June • • 
Not specified 

SUMMARY. 



8 
14 

7 
11 
19 
10 

9 

9 



40 60 . 
60 60 . 
00 70 • 
70 80 . 
80- 90 . 
90 100 . 
Not specified 
of all the) 
ages specified ) 
Average ago ... 50 

DBNOMINATIONB. 

Congregational . . 18 

Presbyterian ... 19 

Baptist . .... 16 

Methodist .... 90 

Episcopal .... 8 

Evangelical Lotheraa 1 

UniversaHst ... 1 

Roman Catholic . . 9 

Jews 9 

Not specified ... 90 

Students in Theology 6 

STATES. 

Maine 

New Hampshire . . 3 

Vermont .... 5 

Massachusetts . . 14 

Rhode bland. . • 1 



New York . 

Mew Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware . 
Marylaod . 
District of 
Virginia. . . 

gerth Carolina 
hi th Carolina 
Georgia . . . 
Alabama . . 
Louisiana. . . 
Missouri • • 
Illinois . . . 
Indiana. . . . 
Kentoeky . • 
Ohio .... 
Michigan Territory 

DATES. 

1898 July . . 
August . 
fleptembot 
October . 
November 
December 

1899 January . 
February 
Mareh . 
April. . 
May . . 
June . . 
Not specified 



8 
1 
t 
6 
S 
1 
I 

s 

1 
s 

I 
1 
1 
1 

9 

I 
8 
I 

6 
9 

I 



1 

» 
I 
5 
1 

» 
* 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
J 
s 



s 

€ 

7 
6 

8 
7 

It 
7 

14 

11 
6 
3 

16 



DOftATYO**. 



K 



into As Treasury of tkt American. 
Society, and of its Branches* 
Jram March 31 to Jane 30, 1889. 




DONATIONS. 

NA from miss R. Atwood 
Fein. Ed. Boa. by 



CoUectfoa at the Aa. meeting, 
From Fam. Am. Ed. Bo. of Bottom 
aod vicinity, by ariss M. A. E. 
Oodajan, Twu, 
• »a*f/erdL from Rev. It Clark, a 

oontribotloo 
r«r*va>rsE.8oc By J. W. Robbiat, 



500 

ft 00 
M43 



40 00 
19 90 



GsWstev^bM,eo1IeetioB laths Per. of 
Rev. mr. Waters, by mr. Persona 
Qe. Aoz* Boc. from Gnat. Boo. 
in Booth Par. Danvars, 

Jued. floe, do* do. 

Pram mem. of Ch. ia W. Parish, 
Haverhill, to constitute Rot. 
MOSBB GILL GR08YENOR 
a o boo. mora, of too Adj. E. Bo. 
Tbe KSrcto of Industry,' of New- 
baryport, 15th semi, an. paym. 
by aims Mary C. Greealeaf, Tr. 
The following by Job. Adamfl.Tr. 
from MarbJeh. Aex. Ed. Boc. 
fr. Amasbojy.W. Parish 
fr. Andover, W. Pariah, In pert, 
to coast. Bar. 8.C. JACKSON 
a life mam. 
Troaa a Frieod, a tbaak oflbrlng 
ladies of tbe Andover minis, as. 
Ed. W. Hookor, tow. 
ED. HOOKER COR- 
NELIUS an boo. mam. 

', Fam. Pr. Boa. by miss 
. _~.iaEatoo, Bee 
OJewcasssr, ftm.BaBo. L. Dane, Tr. 
OroCe*. from Joseph Brown 

fr. a Ladv, by Rev. mr.Fkrnsworth 
GrnJUn. Vt. ftom Individ, by Bar. 

BelahR. Arms 
Hinadmlt.fr. Bar. W. A. Bawky. a 

CbU/inhisBoe. 
JTare/erd, Ooo. fr. Bobatt Anderton 
Mil, lla. fr. Mr.DoleSS, Mr. 
Btieknsy, 5 

Laiiee, by Mim Caller 
Evan. Ch. at Boc by 
P. Payeoa 
Lwnd+nSVt. from Bar. 8. O. Taanay 
JVsimToa, If. Y. ftom Levi RnteeO 
MiddU—x Aoz. Ed. Soe. by E. P. 
Mnekintire. Assist. Trees, via. : 
from Sea. rem. Coaf. 13— Third 
do. 6— New Bridas do. J9— 
Mala do. 15 95 (in Rev.Mr. Ben- 
Mtt% Boa. Wobnrn) 40 

Pert*, from David Tattle 5 

From a law Mends to the Soe. 4 

TreshyUrim* Branca 9500 

Femhres>s, N.B. ft. a circle of ladies 5 
From a Boc. or* Young Ladies, by 
Miss Ana Coftao, Bee. 
Mind* a, N. B. Fern. Ooo, of Pr. by 

Mrs. Tirsah K. Bnrnham. Tr. 
Jtaoaltew, Vt. Fam. Ed. Bo. by Mist 

Mary Collamsr, Tr. 
Betffef. Fern. Ed. Boc. First Par. by 
Miss Mebltabel Hobhe, Tr. 
Asso. of Y. Ladies, First Par. by 
Miss Clarissa Hale 
eWIiwan Co. N.Y. avails of Charity 

Box kept by a young lady 
salisoas'f, N. H. from the Church ia 
that piece, by Bev. Mr. Cross 



16 00 


9 71 


75 00 
45 06 


40 00 


95 00 


38 96 
10 70 


17 13 

50 00 

700 


30 00 


500 

90 00 

500 

900 


16 00 


19 95 
950 


30 00 
30 00 


90 69 
1 00 
500 



37 
00 
00 
00 
39 



633 



Smtkkwrwy Con. fr. a Lady now dee. 

avails of currant wins, by Bsv. 

Mr. Bhiomaa 
fswfoattry, fr. a small circle of tad. 
Carried forward 



6 
7 



06 
68 

50 

46 
81 
00 

00 



Hi Might an 
Uxbridgt. ft. a Fern. Pr. Circle, by 

Miss Basso Jeqoes, Bee. 
■Tscpelt Fern. Cent Society 
Wmrwiek. from Francis Leonard, 9i 
P Tsy me ala Fern. Ed. Boa. by Miss 

Emslios Merritt, Trees, 
JTsstsoroo y a, fr. Bev. E. Bockwood, 

eoatrlb. in his Boc. 
ITesara, fr. Middle School Diet. 
IFeerfsJocn, Con. ft. VV. Backus, a eol. 
Wilmington. Del ft. Aaz. Ed. Boc 

byMm.A.M.Jc 



600 
555 
500 

19 39 

98 10 

869 

10 00 

15 00—00 59 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Jfcwtatrse, Levi Wild 5 00 

OutrUsfn. 8. C. Mrs. Gadeden 5 00 

Mrs. J. Keith 5, Mrs. Barksdam 5 10 00 
Jtfsade*, N. Y. Levi Boesell 6 00 

8§mtk Beastiaf, Adam Bawkes 5 

UFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Rev. Pliny Dic k e n son, of Walpolc.fr. 

Fem. Cant Boo. bal. requisite 5 00 
Bsv. Simeon Coltoo, of Monsoo, fr. 

Stud, of the Aoad. und. his ears 40 

INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One year's iut.on the following, via. 

Hubbard, on bal. unpaid |700 49 00 

Bartlett Jodeaa 60 00 

Richard Cobb 60 00 

Edward Henry Cobb 

Parker 

Proctor 

Green, oa baL anpaid 

JosieJi Wheelwright 

Trala 

Newton 

Martyn, of J. Means, oa Us half 

And 6 months oo the N-Engkad 



00 



00 



s 



00 
60 00 
4134 

60 00 
60 00 
60 00 
B0 00 
30 



34 



GRANTS REFUNDED. 
From former Beneficiaries, w part, 

$58 50-ft95-s)100 163 50 

and fr. another, by the hands of 
sar. i^raeoas ow 



50 

TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Church, Long-Meadow, in part of $75 40 60 

INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 

Dividend oo Bank Stock 970 00 

Interest on Funds loaned 176 80 

dp. on 8 mortgages, 69|600 190 00 

do. rosMofBfornssrfisjasaa. 30 39 

Part of aa old Now 



LEGACIE8. 
Miss Mary Herrick, late of Reading, 
by Bamael Brooks, exec. 

Amount received for p r esen t use 



30 00-636 19 



100 00 



$5,084 97 



PRINCIPAL RBC'D ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Dartmouth, ftom Benban D. Mnsaey, in part 16 60 a 
Green, ftom Ladies* Association 100 00* 

Lathrop, from Dee. Elisba Eldridge, bis sabs. 10 00 
Wild, ftom Levi Wild, of Brain tree (bond) 1000 00 
— — ftom a Lady now in England, to whom 
several numbers of Quarterly Journal had 
been sent by fem. friend in this country 1000 00 

69190 00 

Cletking rasters' thi$ quarter. 

.May. ft. s few friends to the Ed. Boa. by Mrs. Bal- 
ly Meaning, a handle. 

Canwey, from a Piece of Ceseimere. 

GJeeaasser, Fam. Beeev. Boa. by L. Dane, Treasurer 



6 pairs woollon Bocks. 
Ore/ten, Fem. Beadiag Boc 3 shirts. 
.Nat/elk Aox. Ed. Boo. by Bar. John Codmae, Tree. 

one boodle valued at $19. 



DONATIONS. 



Aug. 



Princeton, Yo. Ladiee Bo*, a largo box of Clothing. 
Tewksbury, from — — pr. Bocks. 

Ladies Society, 5 pain of Socks. 
Wt*t Boylston, Fem. Holding and Char. Society, a 

bundle of Clothing. 

MAINE BRANCH. 
Brunswick, coll. at monthly concert 17 31 
Dividend on shares in Portland Bank 16 00 
A Ibany, Mrs. Susan Camming* 9 00 

Peyson Scholarship, int. to 10th Jane 48 00 
EUiogwood* do. interest 93 09 — 90 33 

Also received on Scholarships, viz. 
Topsham and Brunswick, rec'd in Brunswick 57 81 
Elfingwood, recM on ace (making $033) 16rJ 00 
Saco and Biddeford, from Ladies in Saoo 90 00 

«251 81 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Lyme, Cash of individuals 7 00 

Pelham, do. do. 10 00 

Fitivilliam, Female Ed. Society 12 16—29 16 
Milferd, a box of clothing, from Fern. Reading Soe. 
JCjwm, from a Lady, 9 pr. Socks. 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Cash received from various sources 9801 60 

Clothing valued at 98 50. 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Middletown Up. Houses, Ladies and Gent. 

by Rev. J. L. Williams 18 76 

JforthKiUingworth, contribution in church 

by Rev. 8. Mer win 6 53 

Jfew Can***, Lydian Boo. 9d ann. pay*t for 

a Benefic. iu Y. ColL by L. Farnam 79 00 

Torringford Society, by Rev. E. Goodman 1 00 
Wintenbury, Fe. Boa. So. by Rev. J. Bartlett 7 00 

For Immediate use 105 99 

Received on Scholarships,, via. 
Taylor Scbol. in part, by L. A. Daggett 363 50 

do. in part, from 1st soc. Norwich, 

by Henry VL Strong 



95 00 

388 50 



PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 
Freeh. Ch. Pearl street, Fem. Ed. floe. 1 yr*s 
sobs, for one temporary Scholarship 
Fem. Ed. Soc to oon. Mrs. Anna MonUith 
win of Rev. W. M. their late pastor, a 
Life mem. by mrs.Ogiivie and miss Rich 
Laight St. Ch. by C. Baler, on ace. of subs, 
via. Arthur Tappau 375, Chi. Stone, Corn. 
Baker and Francis Tappau 75 each, Low- 
ell Holbrook and B. Curtis 37 50 each, R 
Palmer 90, and W. A. Tomlinson 5. 
Ladies, 3d pay't, 3 Benefic. by mrs. Darling 



75 00 



30 oo 



700 
75 



oo 
oo 



*Ellingwood Scholarship.— This Scholarship was 
subscribed in March 1827, by members of the church 
and society under the pastoral care of the Rev. John 
W. Ellingwood of Bath, Maine, and was named by 
them in honor of their respected minister. The sub- 
scription ezeeeded the sum of one thousand dollars, 
and was made payable in five years. That the ben- 
efit of the foundation might be realised immediately, 
the subscribers generously engaged to pay the inter- 
est oo their subscriptions, or on so much of them as 
might remain due until the whole sum should be paid. 
Of course the amount of interest paid by the sueeeri- 
bars, from year to year, must be less and less ;— the 
balance of the income being derived from the capital 
already paid and invested. From not making this ex- 
planation, but publishing the receipts just as they 
have been received, it might seem as if the real in- 
come of the Scholarship was growing less — and the 
scholarship itself of doubtful existence.— Whereas it 
has been in full operation from the first, and is among 
the safest and best foundations which the Society 
holds. This explanation is made in justice to the be- 
nevolent donors— and because it will apply to several 
other valuable scholarships. A large part of the El- 
lingwood Scholarship has already been received. 



Cedar St. Ch. Pelatlah Peril 75. C. O. Hat- 
stand, 2d semiannual part, 37 50 

Brick Church, by Ffsher Howe, subscript's, 
via. Alfred Deforest 150, Moses Allen 5©, 



U2 5* 



J.C.Halsey, J. Chandler, E. L. Sturdivant, 
and M. Baldwin 37 5o each, Fisher Howe 
SO, Henry James 2o, H. H. Schieffelia and 
mrs. E. Goodwin 10 each. — -Collected in 
the Church at sundry times 255 oo 
Rutgers St. Ch. mrs. Elisa Lewis, 1 jr. subs. 
Central Presb. Ch. (care of Rev. W. Patton) 

bal. of subs, for 10 Benefic. 1st year 
Geo. Gallagher, 9d pay't, (Benefic. to be se- 
lected by Dr. Spring) to labor in Virginia 
Rev. Matthiaa Bruen, his subs. 1st year 
Jfewark % N.J. John &Condit, 1st pay*t 1 Ben. 
T. Freelinghuysen, for himself and mrs. F. 
1st Presb. Ch. on aco. of subs, by Rev. W. 
T. Hamilton. 1st year, via. Fr. S. Thom- 
as 3o, S. Baldwin 25, J. Bruen 20. A. 
Johnson ir. 5, J. Nichols and J. Baldwin 
15 each, W. Pennington and Capt. Con- 
ger 5 each. — Cash a Donation, 2. 
N. B. The $88 acknowledged in the Jour- 
nal for April as rec'd from Newark was 
paid by John Taylor and Pfailo Sonford 
90 each, J.C.Hornblower 15, Isaac Bald- 
win 10, John Poinier 8, Peter Jacobus 6, 
Wm.Tuttle 4, and Obad Woodruff 5, on 
ace. of 1st year's subscription. 
Hudson, N.Y. Fem. Miss. So. part of subs. 

for temp. Scbol. by Ophelia Oteott, Tr. 
Mercersburg, Pa. from Robert King on ace. 
of subs, obt'd byW.T.Hamilton in Aug .last 
Jfew Windsor. fi^Y. in part to eons. Rev Jf . 
THOMPSON life memo, by M. Suodgraso 
QreenvUle, N.Y. Ellakim Reed 75. JtTrom 
mrs. Reed 90, to ed. voting man for minis. 
Jeferoon College students, ace. ann. subs. 
Breoklyn.L.l. from John Millard, bal. of hie 
subs, for 5 Benefic 1st year (he paid $100 
August 94, 1828) 
Cennelsburg, Pa. eubserip. oollected in thai 



75 oo 

375 so 

50ee> 

75 oo 

75 so 

159 oo 



122 



igregation, by James Agnei 
lion, Friend, by Rev. H. W 
Pleasant Fai/cf, N.Y. mrs. Denial Ostresa 



Ctreenwick. Conn. Rev. Isaac Lewis 
Unknown Friend, by Mr. J. P. Havens 
South Hampton, L. 1. Fem. Ed. Society 
BethUhem t Orange co. N.Y. Daniel Clement 



38 oo 
90 oo 



25 «o 
75 os 



975 00 

35 oo 
1 oo 
5 oo 
90 oo 
30 oo 
18 50 
90 oo 



$3332 00 

WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY, N.Y. 

Mount Morris, Fem. Aux. Ed. Boo. by RJ. 

Stanley 
Pulteney, Steuben co. by James Cooley, Agt 

and articles valued at 31 87 
Hannibalville, Oswego co. Fem. Ed. Soe. 

and sundry articles. 
Cash, sundry oollec by Jas. Eells, Cor. See. 

Do. do. do. 

Presb. of Bath, by Rev. Eleaser Latbrop,Tr. 
Fayette, Seneca co. Ladies in Preen. Soc 

and articles of clothing valued at 19 13. 
Homer, Cash rec'd of Rev, John Keep 



7 oo 

loo 

150 

21 99 

73 13 

14 41 

2 oo 



44 48 

$164 61 



List ef Demotions received from Essen Co. Aux. Ed. 

Soe. the whole amount of which vat acknowledged 

in the April Journal, via. 
Andover Theol. Som. 57. West Parish 17 50. Bred- 
ford, East par. 17 23. West par. 38. Bozford, 43 18 
Beverly 59. Danvere, So. par. in part 30. £***x,37. 
Hamilton, 21 44. Haverhill, 1st par. 84. Jpswith.l* 
par. Ladies 35 68. Gent. 11. Manchester &=a4?D 03 

Deduct cash paid Agent 72 oo 

For printing Constitution and Add. 91 75-93 75 

$382 29 



ERRATA. 

In our last number, page 208, at the end of the tost • 
line, add " consider as indispensable in." 

In the Table, p. 990, the Rock Spring TbeoUSehool 
is stated to bo Presb. ; it should bo Baptist. 
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UNION OP STUDY WITH USEFUL LABOUR. 



A dhttmuw MivMod «o lha raning preceding ta* 
Anniversary of the Tfaeetofieai Seatiaary, Aojo- 
w, lUn. Sept. 1600, in compliance with the 
reqoMt of an Association of Student* in the 
Seminary, for Mechaaieal Labour.— By Bar. 
E. Cornelia*, Secretary of toe Amtriean Ednoa- 



Tt is presumed, that no apology will 
be required for inviting public atten- 
tion to a subject, which, though leae 
frequently made the theme of popu- 
lar discourse than many other subjects, 
is deeply connected with the interests 
of learning and religion ; — I refer to 
the union of a system of thorough ex- 
ercise with study, through the whole 
course of academic and professional 
education. 

If there are any, however, who ex- 
pect to be entertained with new and 
striking theories, or elaborate disqui- 
sitions or elegant descriptions, I must 
forewarn them that they will be dis- 
appointed. The subject is a plain 
one, and addresses itself chiefly to the 
common sense of men. The object 
of the present address will be lost, if 
sober and intelligent minds are not 
furnished with those reasonings and 
facts which will enable them to judge 
of the practicability and necessity of 
connecting useful labour with study, 
as an exercise, in literary and sacred 
Seminaries. 

My method will be to make some 
genera] remarks concerning the mode 
of exercise best adapted to the object 

VOL. II. 8 



which is here contemplated ; — to fur- 
nish some account of recent experi- 
ments which have been made at a 
number of institutions in our country ; 
and to urge the importance of speedy 
efforts to carry the plan into execu- 
tion, in our Seminaries and Schools 
of learning. 

I. In regard to the mode of exer- 
cise, our opinions must be regulated, 
partly, by the leading object for which 
all exercise should be taken, and, 
partly, by the circumstances in which 
students are placed. 

Were I skilled in the science of 
Anatomy, or acquainted with the Med- 
ical art, I could doubtless give a 
physiological view of the subject 
which would satisfy every one, that 
the necessity for exercise, of some 
kind, is a fundamental law of our na- 
ture. The human frame, as well as 
the mind for whose accommodation it 
is fitted up, is made for action ; and 
the health of the one can no more be 
maintained without it, than the health 
of the other. 

Physicians, we all know, ascribe 
great influence to exercise, as well in 
sustaining the system generally, as in 
the production and prevention of dis- 
ease. I may be excused, if in proof 
of this remark I quote not only their 
authority, but their language. 

" A due proportion of exercise, we 
find to be necessary to the perfect ac- 
tion of every function both of body 
and mind ; by its excess they are ex- 
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hausted, and fall into premature de- 
cay ; while by the went of it, their 
vigour is impaired, the body becomes 
incapable of maintaining itself in 
health, and the mind partakes of 
the langour and inactivity of the body. 
Although each extreme may be, per- 
haps, equally injurious, yet the 
greater number of diseases that fall 
under our inspection, originate from 
this latter cause ; and its first effects 
are generally manifested upon the 
functions that are subservient to the 
nutritive system. By this means the 
body loses its proper supply of matter, 
and both its physical constitution, and 
its vital powers, are immediately af- 
fected. The secretions of all kinds 
become deficient in quantity, and 
changed in their quality ; the cir- 
culation proceeds with a languid cur- 
rent ; and consequently both the mus- 
cles and the nerves are deprived of 
their due proportion of arterial blood 
to support the contractibility of the 
former, and sensibility of the latter."* 

These remarks, while they apply 
generally to all men, are specially 
true of the young. Not only is more 
exercise needed during this period of 
life, than in any other, but nature, as 
if to intimate this necessity, has given 
to the young an instinctive desire for 
action, for beyond what is felt in more 
advanced years. Such being the fun- 
damental principles of the animal e- 
conomy, as determined by the Crea- 
tor, it is plain that health and vigour 
can no more be maintained without 
exercise, than life without food. A 
man might as well think of changing 
his natural element, and of living un- 
der water, as of violating with impu- 
nity this established law of his nature. 
Whatever then may be the mode of 
exercise adopted, it should be such 
as fully to answer the physiological 
ends for which it is needed. 

But it must be exercise adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
men may be placed. Habit is a sec- 
ond nature ; and not unfrequently en- 

♦New Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Art. Medicine, 
flee also the medical opinion* communicated, in this 
number, for the Quarterly Beg. and Jour. 



forces its laws with as controlling aa 
influence as nature herself The hab- 
its of students diner widely from 
those of men engaged in active pur- 
suits : of course, it may be necessary 
to observe a corresponding difference 
in settling the mode of exercise best 
adapted to studious and sedentary 
men. 

. The following, it is believed* are 
the mosf important points to be kept 
in view, in establishing a system of 
exercise, which shall be adapted to 
the condition and wants of young men 
in a course of education. 

1. The exercise should be such as 
to produce thorough muscular action 
of the chest, and limbs ; and to pro- 
mote gentle perspiration.t 

2. It should be taken either in the 
open air, or in a place which admits 
of its free circulation. An impure, 
an overheated, or a confined atmos- 
phere may prevent, or destroy, near- 
ly all the good effects of exercise, and 
may become the occasion of positive 
injury. 

3. It should be systematic. A less 
amount of time devoted regularly to 
this purpose will be of more service 
than a much longer period, employed 
at uncertain, and distant intervals. 
Nature never stops in her work. He 
who would effectually cooperate with 
her, must be steady and uniform in 
his plans and efforts. Ordinarily, it 
is supposed better, that exercise should 
be taken a short period before meals, 

t Tne following eontenceo ere from the eocond Me. 

of the Journal of Health, published at Pkiladetpkie 
** To render exercise appropriate, daring; health, it 
li necessary that motion do communicated to ever/ 
part susceptible of it ; that the breaet be dilated be- 
yond the usual boondi of root ; that all the mueefea 
attain the almost degree of their extension and ©De- 
traction ; that strength, of course, be exerted, asd 
enjoy all its derelopemeots. The effects of each ex- 
ercise, when not carried to the extent of jprodociag 
nndoo fatigue, are to promote the circulation of the 
fluids throughout the body, to render the digestion of 
food mora easy and perfect; to ensure the notrittos 
of ever? pert of the system, and to enable perspira- 
tion and the other excretions to take place with reg- 
ularity." 

We take tat* opportunitu of expressing our high 
satisfaction with the plan of this now periodical, ami 
our earnest wish that it may attain a wide circula- 
tion. It denounces empiricism j and communicate* 
the moot valuable medical knowledge^ in po p u la r 
language. The work ie conducted bf an 



of regular Phfsicians in PhUadelph%a,and io teemed 
once in two weeks— in numbers cflufageoy at $1,35 



in advance par annum. 
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than that it should immediately follow 
them. 

4. The exercise used by students 
should be gentle, and should be pro- 
tracted sufficiently to admit of their 
receiving the full benefit of it. It is 
the remark of a writer of great re- 
spectability, as well as of much expe- 
rience on this subject, that " Gentle 
exercise diffused through four hours 
is much better adapted to a sedenta- 
ry man, than a concentration of the 
same amount of motion within the 
space of one hour."* As nature nev- 
er stops in her work ; so she is never 
in a hurry. Nothing is gained in 
this, or in any other labour, depend- 
ing for success on her agency, by 
running before her. On the con- 
trary, such a course is sure to meet 
with a rebuke. Three hours in a 
day is supposed by good judges to be 
the least amount of time which a stu- 
dent ought to devote to this impor- 
tant object ; and four hours would be 
better than three. It is a mistaken 
opinion that the employment of so 
much time in exercise, will impede 
progress in study. With the same 
propriety might it be said that the 
time which the mechanic spends in 
sharpening his tools, is lost for the pur- 
poses of labour. If a student wishes 
to gain time for study that shall be 
felt through a course of years, let him 
make a law as inviolable as were 
those of the Medes and Persians, that 
three hours at least of the twenty four, 
shall be devoted to exercise. Never 
could it be said with more truth than 
in this case ; " There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty." Many and many 
a youthful martyr has found it so. I 
may add, that experiments recently 
made in Institutions where labour is 
combined with study, prove that those 
who devote from three to four hours 
of a day to exercise lose nothing in 
regard to attainments in learning, 
but are gainers by the arrangement. 

* Re*. Dr. Miller's letteri on Clerical manners and 
habile, lit Bd. p. 465. 



It is possible, indeed, that a youth 
who spends all his time in study may 
go over a greater space, and for a 
short period may accomplish more 
than one who takes time to renew 
his bodily and mental vigour; but' 
need it be asked which will stand 
foremost, at the end of the race ? One 
of the most active and laborious pro- 
fessional students in America, and one 
who has given the world as substan- 
tial and abundant fruits of his labours 
perhaps, as any other man, in propor- 
tion to the time in which he has been 
on the public stage, spends three hours 
of the day in close study, and a large 
part of the remainder in exercise. 
But study, with such men, is a term 
of different signification from what it 
has in the vocabularies of many who 
call themselves students. The hour 
comes, and finds them ready, like a 
strong man, to run a race. The mind 
grasps its subject and refuses to quit 
its hold till it has gained its object.* 

5. The hours of study should be 
arranged in such a manner, as not to 
hinder, but to encourage exercise ; in 
other words, it should hold a promi- 
nent, instead of a secondary place, 
in the distribution of time. A great 
mistake has, I apprehend, been com- 
mitted, in regard to this point, by 
students, and by the Instructors and 
overseers of Seminaries of learning. 
The best and much the largest por- 
tion of time has been allotted to other 
objects ; so that exercise has been 
either neglected entirely, or very im- 
perfectly attended to. In how many 
institutions would a student find it 
impossible to devote three or four hours 
to exercise, were he ever so much 
disposed to take it, without interfer- 
ing with hours for sleep, or meals, or 
study, or some other object of prima- 
ry arrangement ? The truth is, that 
the founders and governors of most 
Seminaries of learning have made no 
positive provision whatever for taking 
exercise. Their laws and regulations 

* Thie remark it icareely need be said, appliee 
chiefly to adult etudeau, whose mindi hare been 
long disciplined for action ; ttill it apnliea, in a de- 
gree, to all etodonta. 
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daily exercise of the body, and the 
laws of our being most change, or 
there will be no greater obstacle to 
the health and usefulness of students 
than of other men. 

I have dwelt longer on this part of 
the subject, from a conviction that it 
will shed light on the main point a- 
bout which there is any difference of 
opinion among Instructors and stu- 
dents, viz. — the best mode of exercise 
for those who are pursuing a course of 
study in public seminaries of learning. 

While I would refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinions in regard to all 
the modes of exercise which have 
been recommended or practised, I 
may, I think, without presumption, 
assert in view of what has now been 
said, that the introduction of men an* 

ICAL Or AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, a- 

mong the daily employments of stu- 
dents, in all our seminaries of learn- 
ing, promises more beneficial results, 
and is attended, on the whole, with 
fewer permanent difficulties, than 
any other mode which has yet been 
tried. I do by no means speak of 
this kind of exercise, to the exclusion 
of every other. Walking is one of 
the best and most convenient meth- 
ods of taking exercise to which sed- 
entary men can resort ; and whatever 
other mode may be introduced, this 
should not be neglected. The fre- 
quent opportunities which it affords 
for social intercourse among the mem- 
bers of the same institution, or, for 
solitude and reflection, render it pe- 
culiarly pleasant and profitable. The 
introduction of agricultural and me- 
chanical labour need not prevent a 
portion of time from being devoted to 
this species of exercise every day. 
Indeed, it would be easy to secure a 
proper degree of attention to it, by 
removing the place of labour at some 
distance from the place of study, or 
of recitation, and rendering it neces- 
sary for each student to travel a num- 
ber of miles in his visits to one and 
the other during the day. 

The plan of mechanical and ag- 
ricultural labour, including under 



the latter, horticulture in its vari- 
ous branches, is recommended as 
the principal exercise for students, 
because, as I have said, it com- 
bines, on the whole, the greatest 
number of advantages. I speak of 
mechanical and agricultural labour, 
also, as forming but one system be- 
cause, in most cases, where a tho- 
rough experiment has been made, 
they have been found to unite easily ; 
and although, for special or local rea- 
sons, instances will occur, in which 
such union may be difficult and even 
impracticable, this consideration need 
not prevent them from being regard- 
ed as one system. 

Looking, then, at this mode of ex- 
ercise, in view of what has been al- 
ready said, it will be found to accord 
with nearly every principle or ar- 
rangement which it is important to 
secure in adopting a plan of exercise 
adapted to students. 

It is well calculated to promote 
muscular action ; it may be taken in 
the open air, or in circumstances to 
admit of its free circulation ; it can 
easily be reduced to a system, and it 
may be taken in any degree which 
may be found expedient ; it may be 
so arranged as not to interfere with a 
regular attention to study ; it may be 
easily introduced in one form, or, in 
another into our Seminaries of lean- 
ing ; it admits of variety ; it can be 
made profitable not only as an exer- 
cise, but in a pecuniary respect, and 
on account of the valuable information 
which it gives ; and it may be con- 
nected with establishments for board- 
ing students, the expense of which 
can be partially or entirely defrayed 
by the proceeds of labour, and in 
which due attention can be paid to 
food and diet. All that is necessary 
to insure success to such a system of 
exercise, after it has been fully put in 
operation, and the requisite means of 
labour have been provided, is a wise 
and faithful head, to superintend it 

II. I proceed to give some account 
of experiments begun, or in progress, 
at a number of Schools and Serauia- 
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ries in the United Steles, upon the 
plan which has now been recom- 
mended. 

Maine. The l Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary. This Institution is estab- 
lished at Readfield in the State of 
Maine, about ten miles N. W. of Hal- 
lowell, and was founded by the libe- 
rality of Luther Sampson, Esq. a 
member of the Methodist church in 
that place. This gentleman, with 
equal wisdom and generosity, conse- 
crated ten thousand dollars to this 
object, and directed the appropriation 
to be made in such a manner, that in- 
digent young men, and others who 
felt disposed, might pay for their 
board and tuition with the avails of 
their labour. A farm of one hundred 
acres was obtained and put under 
cultivation. A mechanic work-shop 
was established, a boarding house 
was built, and the requisite prepara- 
tion for giving instruction was made. 
The rules require that the students 
spend the whole of the afternoon of 
each day in labour, on the farm, or in 
the work-shop, under the direction of 
a superintendent, who acts at the 
same time as steward. Those stu- 
dents who prefer it, enter the institu- 
tion as boarders merely, and pay their 
expenses in the same manner as is 
done at other Institutions. These de- 
vote their whole time to study, and 
exercise when, and how, they please. 
The labouring students form a dis- 
tinct department in the institution, 
which is denominated the department 
of Industry. During the year 1828, 
it appears, from the catalogue of stu- 
dents, that there were connected with 
the school 107 male youth, of whom 
48 were associated with the depart- 
ment of Industry. Of these last, 17 
were engaged in agricultural, and 31 
in mechanical labour. Hitherto the 
plan has succeeded. One of the 
friends of the Seminary, in a commu- 
nication published a short time since, 
remarks, " Here the scholar who is 
dependant upon his own exertions, 
may obtain an education by spending 
a part of his time in labour, either in 



working on the form, or in the me- 
chanical department. And it has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, that 
those who have thus spent apart of 
their time in labour, have been enm 
bled to keep up with their class, and 
their health has been much better than 
those who did not labour in this way. 
They have been able to pay theis 
board and tuition, and have become 
acquainted with agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, while storing their 
minds with the knowledge and intel- 
ligence calculated to make them use- 
ful and intelligent citizens."* 

In the " Christian School" at Dex- 
ter, it is provided in the Constitu- 
tion, that " Every teacher and schol- 
ar shall work at least four hours eve- 
ry day, when able, in some employ 
suited to his health." 

Twenty-five students in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Bangor, earned 
fifteen dollars each on an average, 
the last year, by means of their la- 
bour, at the Institution. 

Gardiner Lyceum* This semina- 
ry was instituted in 1822, " For the 
purpose of giving to farmers and me- 
chanics such a scientific education as 
would enable them to become skilful 
in their professions." The design is, 
to give instruction practically, as well 
as theoretically. The school contin- 
ues in operation, but with what suc- 
cess, so far as the union of labour 
with study is concerned, I am not 
able to state. 

Bowdoin College. A mechanic 
work shop has been erected for the 
benefit of an association of students 
in this College, but the plan has not 
yet been put into full operation. 

New Hampshire. I am not a- 
ware that any systematic arrange- 
ments have been made to unite labour 
with study in this state. 

Vermont. At Middlebury a work 
shop has been erected for the bene- 
fit of the students belonging to the 
College, but the system has not yet 
been carried into execution. 

♦ Zion'a Herald, Vol. VI. No. 6. 
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MAMACBVBMm. The moat 
cessful experiment is thai which baa 
been made at Andooer. Indeed itis 
▼cry mnch owing to the enterprise 
and success of the Mechanical Asso- 
ciation in the Theological Seminary, 
in this place, by whose invitation we 
are now convened, that the nwde of 
exercise which they hare adopted is 
exciting attention widely through- 
oat this country. Their establish- 
ment has in fact become a model 
for other similar Institutions, and 
their example is cited, in proof both 
of the practicability and utility of the 
system which is advocated in this dis- 
course. 

The history of the effort to intro- 
duce mechanical labour into this Sem- 
inary is Tery brief. It owes its com- 
mencement to the suggestions of a 
few individuals in, and out of the 
Seminary, three years ago. An ex- 
periment was at first made by a se- 
lect few. The design proving suc- 
cessful, the Trustees of the Institution 
generously furnished a substantial and 
commodious edifice, in which seventy 
young men hare, during the last year, 
laboured one hour and a half daily, 
during term time. A distinguished 
friend and benefactor of the Semi- 
nary supplied most of the requisite 
tools ; and other aid was afforded by 
benevolent individuals in Boston and 
elsewhere. The result of this exper- 
iment has been repeatedly laid before 
the public. An unusual degree of 
health has been enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the association, and a few who 
had been nearly laid aside by feeble 
health have been so far invigorated 
as to pursue their studies with advan- 
tage.* The earnings have been suf- 
ficient to defray the first cost of the 
materials manufactured ;— to purchase 
additional instruments, and to pay two 
professed mechanics whose joint wa- 
ges have amounted to two dollars and 
thirty four cents per day ; — besides 
leaving in the Treasury at the close 

* Toilimoniet of thii nature wore published in 
No. 1. Vol. II. pp. 18-1940 of the Oatrterly Beg. A 
Joar. 



of the present term, between two mni- 
dred and three hundred dollars to be 
divided »"*""g the members of ths 
association. At the end of three 
years, the interest which the plan has 
awakened remains unabated, and tint 
evening, with its public exercises, is 
proof, how sincerely and deepl y en- 
gaged the members of the association 
are in their undertaking. I feel war- 
ranted m saying, that the pledge they 
have given will be redeemed. The 
ground on which they stand hat 
yielded them too much precious fruit 
to be abandoned. They will, how- 
ever, still need the countenance and 
support of the Instrncters and guar- 
dians of the Seminary. The place 
erected for their accommodation is 
already too strait for them. An en- 
largement, of their building, both in 
regard to height and length, or an ad- 
ditional edifice, will soon be necessary. 
A small capital is also ranch wan- 
ted to keep the association supplied 
with well seasoned materials for their 
various articles of manufacture. Can 
the benefactors of the Seminary con* 
fer a greater benefit on its members, 
and on the public, than by supplying 
these denciences? When this shall 
be done, and two hours, or two and a 
half of each day shall be spent in me- 
chanical labour by each member of 
the association, and if practicable, of 
the Seminary ; — when a small addi- 
tional portion of time shall be devo- 
ted, in the proper season, to the de- 
lightful employments of the garden 
and the field ; and, when a corres- 
ponding system in regard to diet, 
shall be connected with all this exer- 
cise, then may we hope that the 
bloom of health will be seen, and its 
voice be heard, throughout these con- 
secrated walls. 

It may be proper to add, in this 
place, that a building is now erecting 
for the accommodation of the mem- 
bers of Phillips Academy, who may 
be disposed to unite manual labour 
with study, upon the general plan 
here recommended, which is expected 
to go into operation early in the en- 
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suing spring. By this arrangement 
opportunity will be afforded to young 
men to pay for their board entirely by 
means of their labour.* 

In South HadUy, in this State, a 
school for boys has been established 
recently, in which provision is made 
for mechanical labour. An academy 
is soon to be established also in Berk- 
shire county, in which agricultural 
and mechanical exercise will be in- 
troduced. 

Nothing worthy of special notice 
has yet been done in Connecticut to 
carry this mode of exercise into ef- 
fect Various kinds of labour are 
performed by indigent young men in 
Yale College, by means of which sev- 
eral hundred dollars are earned every 
year. 

New York. A successful effort 
has been made to unite manual la- 
bour with study in the Oneida Insti- 
tute, at Whitesborough. The Rev. 
Mr. Gale, the Principal, belongs to that 
numerous class of ministers who have 
made shipwreck of a sound constitu- 
tion by too close an application to 
study, in early life. He became con- 
vinced, that the same cause still op- 
erates to the injury of many students, 
and that nothing" but vigorous exer- 
cise can remedy the evil. With these 
views, he resolved upon making an 
experiment in a private manner, with 
a class of six young men, whom he 
was fitting for college. He agreed to 
board and instruct them free of ex- 
pense provided they would labour for 
him in the field, three hours every 
day. Mr. Gale estimated the value 
of each young man's labour, at the 
close of the season, to be fifty dol- 
lars, which prevented him from sus- 
taining any loss. This experiment 
confirmed his belief of the entire prac- 
ticability of uniting manual labour 
with &tudy, on a wider scale ; and it 
satisfied him that progress in study 
and vigorous health might both be 

* In addition to thii advantage, indigent young 
men of piety and worth receive their tuition gra- 
tuitously, in tail aneient and distinguished Acad- 
emy. 
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secured, and in a way that would en-. 
able young men to defray an impor- 
tant part of their expenses. 

With these views, Mr. Gale and 
other friends of the object, commenc- 
ed an Academy at Whitesborough, 
which has since been incorporated by 
the State. A farm of 114 acres has 
been purchased, situated upon the rich 
alluvial lands of the Mohawk River. 
Disadvantages, incident to all new 
undertakings, have been experienced. 
The want of suitable buildings has 
subjected the students to many incon- 
veniences; and they have been pre- 
vented, for the same reason, from de- 
voting any portion of their time to 
mechanical labour. Tet, notwith- 
standing these temporary discourage- 
ments, the result has fully justified 
the opinion which had been formed 
of the utility of the plan. Three 
hours and a half are spent, daily, by 
each student, in agriculture, garden- 
ing, or some kindred employment. 
The following result shows how well 
this labour has been applied. From 
thirty-five to forty young men were 
boarded without expense for a whole 
year ; and yet, had they been charged 
the moderate price of $1 per week 
each, their bills would have amount- 
ed to $1400. A balance was still 
left in the treasury in favour of the 
Institution. The health of the stu- 
dents, and their progress in study, 
were such as to afford the highest sat- 
isfaction. I can say with truth, that 
I have rarely seen a company of 
young men in any Institution, or 
place, more healthy, vigorous, or 
cheerful, than the members of this 
academy appeared when I had the 
privilege of visiting them during the 
past summer. That besetting foe of 
sedentary men, dyspepsy, had not so 
much as looked in upon them : and 
they were prepared to bid defiance to 
its approaches. 

The plan of the Oneida Institute 
will be followed, doubtless, in many 
other parts of the State and of the 
country ; and hundreds of useful men 
will probably be saved, in conse- 
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quence, from "premature debility and 
death. 

The Theological Seminary at Au- 
burn has recently been provided with 
a workshop, by means of which, and 
a garden which supplies the commons 
with vegetables, those members of the 
seminary who wish, may combine la- 
bour with study. But as yet no well 
regulated system has been adopted, 
and no method has been devised for 
rendering the labour a source of pe- 
cuniary profit 

New Jersey. An academy is in 
operation at Bloomfield, under the 
Superintendance of the Presbyterian 
Branch of the American Education 
Society, in which the plan of labour 
has been partially introduced. 

Pennsylvania. An academy has 
recently been established at German- 
town, near Philadelphia, under the 
direction and instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Monteith, late professor in Ham- 
ilton College ; which promises to be 
a rich blessing to the community. 
The time spent in labour each day, is 
from three to four hours. From a 
communication just received, it ap- 
pears that the health of the students, 
their progress in study, and the pro- 
fits of their labour, all testify the ex- 
cellence, as well as the practicabili- 
ty of the system. 

Southern States. I am not 
aware, that any efforts have yet been 
inade in this portion of the country to 
introduce the mode of exercise which 
we are considering, upon a systematic 
plan. 

Western States. This divis- 
ion affords, perhaps, a wider and more 
promising field for the introduction of 
a system of labour and study, than any 
other portion of the country. There, 
tnost Institutions of learning are of re- 
cent origin, and may be said to be in 
a forming state. They may easily be 
adapted to any plan which their foun- 
ders choose to adopt. The soil is 
fruitful, and the means of labour are 
easily procured. At the same time 
the pecuniary ability of parents to ed- 
ucate their sons, except in few instan- 



ces, is small ; while the caB for edu- 
cated men, and especially for educat- 
ed ministers, is loud and pressing. 
The friends of learning and religion 
in the West, have for these reasons 
been much more forward to adopt the 
system which we are considering than 
their Eastern brethren. 

In Tennessee, at Maryville, a Sem- 
inary has' been established for the pur- 
pose of educating young men for the 
ministry, which is founded almost en- 
tirely upon this plan. It has been 
proved, that by devoting one day in a 
week to labour, on the farm, a student 
may defray the expense of his board 
in commons. The experiment his 
been made for several years, and sue* 
ceeded uniformly. The Institution 
is provided with a valuable farm ; a 
boarding house, and other buildings, 
and now embraces a course of prepar- 
atory, Collegiate, and Theological 
studies. 

In Kentucky \ at DanviUe, a farm 
and boarding House have been pro* 
vided by the Kentucky Education So- 
ciety, for the accommodation of its ben- 
eficiaries obtaining an education in 
Centre College, and in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary established at the same 
place, by the Synod of Kentucky. 
The farm is situated one mile from 
the College, and affords opportunity 
for walking some distance every day. 
Two hours are spent in labour each 
day upon the farm. The students 
live in commons, and dispense both 
with tea and coffee. The whole ex* 
pense of board for the year, is reduc- 
ed by this arrangement to the trifling 
sum of fifteen or twenty dollars. 

A Seminary has been lately insti- 
tuted upon the same plan in this state 
by the Cumberland Presbyterians, but 
I am unable to give the results. 

The only remaining experiment 
which I shall mention is, that which 
has been undertaken in the Lane 
Seminary, within two miles of Cincin- 
nati, in the State of Ohio. The orig- 
inal founders of the Institution are 
two respectable Commission Mer- 
chants of New Orleans, who have be- 
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coroe responsible to the Ohio Board 
of Education for an amount of money, 
annually, on condition that every stu- 
dent belonging to the Seminary shall 
be required to labour daily, from three 
to four hours, in some useful employ- 
ment A farm, estimated at ten thou- 
sand dollars has been purchased, and 
agents are now soliciting funds, for 
the purpose of erecting the necessary 
buildings. The Rev. George C. Beck- 
with, a distinguished pupil of this Sem- 
inary, has recently been called from 
the pastoral office and appointed Pro- 
fessor in this Seminary, and has ac- 
cepted the appointment. Considering 
the zeal and intelligence of the men 
who have commenced this enterprise, 
the happy location of the Seminary in 
the centre not only of a dense and 
prosperous community, but of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, we are author- 
ized to cherish high hopes and antici- 
pations in regard to the success of the 
Institution. We trust it will prove 
to the world that the soundest con- 
stitution and the most vigorous health 
are entirely consistent with the high- 
est literary and professional attain- 
ments ; — and that it will send forth 
hundreds of well educated and faith- 
ful labourers into the wide regions 
which surround it, who will be able 
to endure hardness, as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Such is a very brief Review of the 
efforts which have been made within 
a few years past, to carry the plan 
which has been recommended in this 
discourse into execution, in different 
parts of the United States. Other ex- 
periments have doubtless been made, 
the results of which, if known, would 
afford additional proof of the practi- 
cability and utility of the system. 

III. I shall conclude what I have 
to say on the subject, by presenting 
some reasons why the friends of ed- 
ucation, and especially the friends of 
the Redeemer, should unite their ef- 
forts to extend the benefits of this 
system throughout our country. 

1. I would urge, as one reason, the 
facility with which the work may be 



accomplished. What has been done 
once, may, under similar circumstan- 
ces, be done again. But this system 
has been carried into successful ope- 
ration, not once only, but often, un- 
der very different circumstances ; in 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries ; in different 
and widely distant parts of the coun- 
try; and notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements arising from poverty, 
the paralyzing influence of slavery, 
and the skepticism and ridicule of 
foolish men. And all this has been 
achieved at a time when public senti- 
ment has been almost asleep, and the 
only instrument which could be 
wielded was private and individual 
opinion. Can it be doubted, that the 
work is practicable, now that the pub- 
lic mind has been enlightened and 
kindled by numerous successful ex- 
periments, and so many young men, 
connected with Institutions of great 
respectability, have come forward and 
nobly set the example ? Let the 
friends who stand ready on every oc- 
casion to sustain and promote the in* 
terests of their respective and favour* 
ite Institutions employ their zeal and 
influence for a few months, or even 
weeks, in behalf of this object, and 
they will find how easily difficulties 
vanish before wise councils and u- 
nited efforts. Let them obtain the 
requisite funds, and with these pro* 
vide the means of agricultural, or me- 
chanical labour, or both ; let them in- 
stitute a boarding establishment for 
such as choose to defray their ex- 
penses by the fruits of their earnings ; 
let the hours of study be accommo- 
dated to those of exercise ; let a man 
of competent qualifications be found 
to superintend the enterprise, and the 
officers and instructers give to the ob- 
ject the weight of their opinion and 
example; and, then, let it be known 
far and near that provision has been 
made for the accommodation of those 
students who may be disposed to a- 
vail themselves of these advantages ; 
and success will not only be certain, 
but the effort will place at the dispo- 
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comfortable and useful existence ? I 
have been amazed that sober and in- 
telligent young men, — and most of all 
tfaat young men professing allegiance 
to God, should treat this subject with 
such absolute indifference, as is some- 
times the case, and that they should 
contemplate the prospect of self im- 
molation without one apparent fear of 
future retribution. To call this neg- 
lect, imprudence, or any other name 
of softened import, is not enough. It 
is rebellion against God. An act of 
disobedience to Him who has said, 
" Do thyself no harm ;"— " Thou shalt 
not kill." 

Will any young man be deterred 
from adopting this mode of exercise, 
from a fear that it will be stigmatized, 
as disgraceful? What! disgraceful 
to work ? Who told you that to la- 
bour with your hands is disgraceful ? 
Did you learn it from the book of 
God % Ask the apostle of the Gentiles, 
a Jew of no mean city, and brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, and he will 
take you into his place of retirement 
and show you how he could labour at 
the humble employment of a tent-ma- 
ker, that he might have the means of 
preaching the Gospel. Ask him who 
left the throne of his glory in Heaven, 
that he might save a world in ruin ; 
and he will take you to his abode at 
Nazareth, where for years he la- 
boured as a carpenter, and earn- 
ed his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. 

It is time that men understood the 
import of these high examples ; and 
more than time, that it was under- 
stood by men who are looking forward 
to the honour of being fellow labour- 
ers with Paul, and ministers of Jesus 
Christ. Let it be the object of the 
young men who hear me on this oc- 
casion, to show a better title to digni- 
ty and respectability than idleness, or 
pride, or vanity can give. Let them 
meet every suggestion of the kind 
which has been referred to with the 
stern rebuke of an unshaken example 
of industry. 

Parents and Instructors. I appeal 



to you ! Many of the obstacles which 
now stand in the way of the speedy 
and entire execution of the plan which 
has been proposed, may be removed 
by you ! Employ your influence with 
your children and pupils, and especial- 
ly the influence of your example in fa- 
vour of the cause which is now advo- 
cated. Begin early, and let them car- 
ry with them habits of industry, from 
the nursery to the school room ; from 
the school room to the academy ; and 
from the academy through each suc- 
ceeding stage of their progress. — The 
maxim of divine wisdom, will be found 
to apply in this, as in other branches 
of education. " Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it" 

Friends of human improvement — 
benefactors of mankind, and all who 
are labouring and praying for the fi- 
nal triumph of the kingdom of Christ, 
we make our appeal to you I Let it be 
your aim to bring to this cause the aid 
of an enlightened and powerful public 
sentiment. The influence of this, 
alone, Would be sufficient to render 
the accomplishment of the object, in 
such a country as ours, certain. If 
the opinions which have been expres- 
sed in this discourse are authorized 
by truth, if they are sustained and 
vindicated by facts, how can you ren- 
der a greater service to the cause of 
education, and of an educated minis- 
try, than by giving them the benefit 
of your united and persevering exer- 
tions? Let these opinions spread 
through the 'land ; let their salutary 
influence be felt in every School and 
Seminary in the nation, and unborn 
generations will bless the age in which 
they were established. 



THE TENDENCY OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED 
BY THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY 
TO PROMOTE STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 

Communicated by the Rev. 8. P. Newman, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, in Bowdotn College. 

From the days of blind Homer, 
down to the present time, there has 
ever been an acknowledged alliance 
between genius and poverty. The 
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records of literature tell of poets, and 
philosophers, and orators, who were 
men of obscure birth, and who have 
known all the privations and suffer- 
ings of penury. This connexion be- 
tween poverty and genius is not inex- 
plicable. Poor men have been men 
of exertion and of thought ; they have 
acquired habits of ready invention and 
of patient research ; and genius in its 
highest and best sense means nothing 
more. 

As knowledge has become more 
practical, — as usefulness and emi- 
nence have been found in closer un- 
ion, — the justness of this received 
sentiment has been more evident. — 
Besides an increased activity of the 
inventive powers, there has been found 
in this class of scholars a knowledge 
of man, and an ability to bring the re- 
sources and energies of the mind to 
bear on the business of life, which has 
given them distinction as practical 
men. Add to this the possession of 
habits of activity, enterprise and per- 
severance, and it is easy to explain 
why poor men have become useful 
and eminent as men of learning. — 
This is especially true of the scholars 
of our own country. " Sink or swim," 
an expression imputed to one of our 
great men in reference to the destinies 
of the country, is the language of 
many of our scholars, as they form 
their plans and enter on the business 
of life. Not that such men feel a 
recklessness of consequences, or in- 
dulge a spirit of hazardous adventure. 
With enterprise, is united persevering 
effort, — with daring, skill and cau- 
tion, — with adventure, a trust in 
Providence ; and here are the true 
foundations of usefulness and of emi- 
nence. 

I would invite your readers to look 
at this subject in its connexion with 
the objects of the American Educa- 
tion Society. This Institution is 
bringing forward a company of indi- 
gent scholars to the aid of the Chris- 
tian church. She is sending out her 
invitations and her promises of aid in 
every part of our widely extended land. 



Her call is heard in the village and in 
the fields. It reaches the humblest 
hut of poverty; and from the farm 
and the workshop come forth those of 
aspiring minds and pious hearts, to 
consecrate themselves to the service 
of the church. To those who thus 
come forth from obscurity at her call, 
she offers her assistance, but it is on- 
ly a partial aid. Exertion and perse* 
verance are still called for to ensure 
advancement and success, and the aid 
which is given is to be repaid at a fu- 
ture day. Those then whom the So- 
ciety introduces to the gospel minis* 
try are men who have known the pri- 
vations and ills of poverty ; they are 
those who have been accustomed to 
toils and hardships, — men who have 
encountered difficulties, who have 
known self denial, who have strug- 
gled forward in their course, and who 
owe their advancement in life chiefly 
to their own enterprise and exertion. 
And here allow me to express the 
opinion, which I shall endeavour to 
support, that it is among men thus in- 
troduced to the ministry, that those 
are to be found who possess the very 
traits of character which the church 
now needs, and will need, for the 
century to come. 

1. Men thus raised up to the work 
of the ministry, will be men possess* 
ing an intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man character. Their earliest years 
have been spent in the society of the 
unlettered and the poor. They have 
seen the undisguised workings of the 
human heart, when free from the 
strong influences of fashion, and they 
know how the uneducated and the 
poor are to be addressed. He, too, 
who has had to provide for his own 
wants, and to force his way along the 
path of life, must come much in col- 
lision with his fellow-men ; and of all 
ways, this is the best way of studying 
man. The philosopher may read 
works on morals and intellectual phi- 
losophy till his head bears signs of 
wisdom; and the rich man may be 
rolled in his chariot over a hundred 
empires, and neither will know half 
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bo much of that little empire within 
the breast of man, as he who, from 
the circumstances of his life, has 
been compelled to look in on this lit- 
tle dominion, and has seen all the 
motives and springs of human action. 
Now the minister of the gospel, at the 
present day, eminently needs this in- 
timate and thorough knowledge of 
the human character, in all its diver- 
sified forms. It is in this way that 
he is to acquire a due influence over 
those around him, and to bring the 
truths of religion to bear on his hear- 
ers in the wisest and best manner. 
In former times the minister was re- 
garded with a kind of prescriptive 
reverence. But this prescriptive in- 
fluence has passed away; and wis- 
dom to know what is in man, and 
how to adapt one's self to the varie- 
ties of human character, must supply 
its place. 

2. Men thus introduced to the min- 
istry will be men of activity and of 
persevering effort. For acquiring 
habits of activity and perseverance, 
the discipline of the school of poverty 
is most salutary. The poor are early 
inured to toil. Habits of patient in- 
dustry are thus formed before enter- 
ing on their literary course ; and 
these habits are brought with them to 
the labours of the mind. They have 
learnt, too, what perseverance can ef- 
fect, and how difficulties are to be 
overcome. And, as they struggle on- 
wards in their literary course, they 
find renewed and constant calls for 
activity and perseverance. Others 
are pressing forward at the call of 
ambition, or, becoming familiar with 
learning, are allured by its charms ; 
but the indigent scholar is urged on 
by the convictions of duty, and the 
stern command of necessity. When 
he meets with obstacles, and they are 
not few, he surmounts them. When 
his purpose cannot be effected in one 
way, he tries another. Thus it is 
that he acquires an energy and hardi- 
hood of character, which are most 
valuable. He has learnt the resourc- 
es of his own mind, what it can bear 



and what it can effect, and when oc- 
casion calls, he will not hesitate to 
stand forth and meet the exigency of 
the time. Truly it is with men as 
with the plants of the earth. The 
tree that springs up in the shaded 
covert is a sapling ; but the mountain 
oak, that has been tossed and writh- 
ed by a hundred storms, is made of 
sterner stuff. 

I need not say that all the activity 
and perseverance thus acquired, are 
needed in the minister of the Gospel 
at the present day. The estimate of 
ministerial duty has of late years much 
increased. More instruction is to be 
given ; more constant and greater ef- 
forts for the salvation of souls are to 
be made. The minister must now not 
only labour in season, but out of sea- 
son. He too who confines his thoughts 
and his efforts to his own parish, does 
but half his work. The christian 
church is going forth in its power. 
Its triumphant march is to be over the 
world. Its ministers are its leaders, 
and they must lead out the host of the 
Lord to this holy warfare. 

3. We have confident grounds for 
the expectation, that men thus raised 
up for the work of the ministry will be 
pious men. There are rich men as 
well as poor who are pious men, but 
it is the declaration of Scripture, coo- 
firmed by observation, " Not many 
mighty, not many noble are called." 
He who has little" to hope from this 
world, will be more likely to look for- 
ward to another. He who has daily 
to seek his daily bread, is more likely 
to ask it of his God. I might here 
mention the helps to a life of piety 
which are found by the beneficiary in 
his connexion with your society. He 
knows that the prayers of the church 
are ascending in his behalf, that the 
eyes of Christians and of the world are 
upon him, and while in view of his 
privileges he feels with increased force 
the constraining love of his Saviour, 
he will seek to be pure in his thoughts 
and circumspect in his ways. I might 
here appeal to the records of the 
American Education Society. These 
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fernish abundant evidence, that there 
are mtay son* of poverty whom God 
has sanctified for himself, and who 
have done worthily aa devoted minis- 
ters of onr Lord Jetua Christ I might 
too, happily allude to the English 
church, and contrast those men of 
weakh who occupy the high places of 
her establishment, with her poorer 
©lergy,— her labouring ministers, and 
ask which class brings to the work of 
the Lord devoted hearts, and a will* 
bigness to labour faithfully in his ser- 
vice! 

Surely deep-rooted, overliving piety, 
is needed in the minister of the gospel 
at the present day. He must dwell 
near the mercy-seat, must know where 
his strength is, and where and how to 
look for help in the time of need. He 
must go forth courageously, but his 
banner must bear the inscription, " I 
can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me." 

4. Let me here mention, that the 
principles on which the American 
Education Society is established, tend 
to secure to the church a learned min- 
istry. It is the settled purpose of this 
Society to give its beneficiaries a thor- 
ough education* While the aid af- 
forded is but partial, creating the ne- 
cessity of personal effort and enter- 
prise on the part of the student, it is 
required of him, that he devote the 
time, and pursue the studies, of the 
fixed and prescribed course of prepar- 
ation for the ministry. Thus the So- 
ciety gives the security of all its influ- 
ence, that those, whom it is instru- 
mental of introducing to the ministry, 
shall be thoroughly furnished for their 
high work. 

fiat there is another mode of rea- 
soning on this subject. It is by an 
appeal to facts. The records of the 
church bear abundant testimony, that 
it is her indigent sons who have done 
most worthily for her cause. Newton 
in bis earlier years knew the hard- 
ships of a seaman's life, and when the 
Lord had put him into the ministry, 
he not only bore the heat and burden 
of the day, but laboured on to a good 
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old age, gathering in the harvest of 
the Lord. David Bogue was once 
aa indigent student, and his pen wrote 
that appeal to the christian communi- 
ty, which under the blessing of God 
led to the formation of the Loudon 
Missionary Society, and was introduc- 
tory to the extensive and efficient be- 
nevolent efforts of the present day. 
Would he have struggled forward 
through a long life in this noble work, 
the faithful and successful parish min- 
ister—the instructor of a missionary 
school, and the principal director of 
the missionary efforts of his time, — 
thus doing the work of at least three 
common men— 

M Ooalfc noM hottiitmi pndorit Mtp&r* MUtt," 

had he not early been inured to toil 
and acquired habits of perseverance t 
Would Buchanan have toiled and sat 
fered as he did, that he might throw 
light on the dark places of the earth 1 
Would Scott have lea us his bright 
example of what a faithful minister 
can do, even when weighed down 
with almost insupportable cares, had 
not they both been men of poverty, 
and early become familiar with hard- 
ships and labours Y 

Of the ministers in our own oountfy 
it may truly be said, that those most 
eminent and useful, are the men 
who have owed their advancement in 
life, partially at least, to their own efr 
forts. I need not mention the names 
of such. Everyone can bring them 
to mind. And if the sentiments ad- 
vanced in this communication are 
correct, it will continue to be so. 
The fiuthful minister, the devoted 
missionary, the men who can endure 
hardships, and skilfully and persever- 
ingly aiid successfully exert them- 
selves for the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, will be found among the 
beneficiaries of the American Educa- 
tion Society-— those who leave the 
workshop, to become " workmen who 
need not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth," — those who 
have come from the cultivation of their 
paternal fields, to gather in the hart est 
of the world. 
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to a kmut fan tka Mr. Ctarla* 
Coflb,D.D. Prnklaotof Kooxrilto Colkf», 



T« UU Sserfterf •/«*« Antrim Edmcstitn SociH§. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

It is a cheering thought, that the 
well informed and candid observers 
of existing Institutions and interest- 
ing events are continually increasing. 
These will generally admit, that the 
American Education Society stands, 
under Providence, at the head of that 
auxiliary system of means for the uni- 
versal diffusion of vital Christianity, 
which is so eminently the glory of our 
country, and in so considerable a de- 
gree, the hope of the world. Who can 
witness the conspicuous usefulness of 
your beneficiaries already in the gos- 
pel field among their own country- 
men, from Maine to Missouri, and 
from the lakes to the Atlantic; or 
who can trace their adventurous and 
heaven-supported footsteps among the 
heathen, whether on this, or the East- 
ern continent, or on the remote isl- 
ands 4>f the Pacific, without sending 
up an earnest prayer, that your bene£ 
icent and truly liberal association may 
be favoured with all necessary help 
from God and men, to enable you to 
push forward your mighty work ; and, 
by all suitable exertions in your pow- 
er, to multiply, on safe and well tried 
principles, the able, faithful, and di- 
vinely commissioned messengers of 
grace to the lost multitudes of their 
fellow-men ? While the King of glo- 
»ry is rapidly moving on to his millen- 
nial reign, every enlightened Christian 
burns with -the sacred desire, that the 
pioneers of his gospel may, in adequate 
numbers, with the most commanding 
qualifications, and under every possi- 
ble advantage, pour the herald cry in- 
to the ears of their fellow sinners, in 
all the desert places of our country 
*nd of our world ; " Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every 
vnlley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low ; 



and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain ; and the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together : for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it." 

Amid all the zeal and success of 
your arduous labours in the cause of 
education for the Christian ministry, 
my own attention has been particular- 
ly arrested to the sound discretion and 
salutary caution of your plan, to con- 
fine the patronage of the American 
Education Society to those beneficia- 
ries, who will consent to take a thor- 
ough course of classical and theologi- 
cal instruction. Your fervent pray- 
ers, I doubt not, ascend, thai ail pious 
ministers not so favoured may, never- 
theless, be owned and blessed of Heav- 
en; whatever may have been their 
deficiencies of education, and to what- 
ever part of the church they may be- 
long. Of this description a propor- 
tion sufficiently large will still be com- 
ing forward, without your special pa- 
tronage ; and, like the minor proph- 
ets and apostles, they will do good in 
their limited spheres. But the call 
for ministers eminent in ability, know- 
ledge, and practical wisdom, as well 
as in piety, philanthropy and sel£de- 
nial, was never greater than at pres- 
ent. Never, likewise, has there been 
more encouragement from the course 
of events, that, if those who are la- 
bouring to increase their number will 
perseveringly take counsel from the 
God of grace, they will be rewarded 
with the most desirable and glorious 
success. The hearts of all whom he 
has blessed with unusual measures of 
grace, and with strong powers of in- 
tellect, are altogether in his hands, 
not less than the requisite supplies for 
the Lord's treasury ; and his unchange- 
able purpose stands revealed, that he 
will give his churches pastors after his 
own heart, who shall feed them with 
knowledge and understanding; and 
that, by human instrumentality, the 
earth shall be filled with his glory. 

Perhaps it may be asked by some, 
what urgent necessity can there be, 
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that those who are to preach the go* 
pel in the Western country should be 
so thoroughly taught m the languages 
mod sciences, and in every branch of 
theological knowledge, as is proposed 
and required, in your plan of opera- 
tions t Feeling a deep concern for 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
our fellow countrymen in the West, 
and lor the spiritual edification and 
usefulness of the people of God scat- 
tered abroad throughout all these 
States and Territories; and, above 
all, lor the everlasting salvation of the 
millions who, in all future time, are 
to have their probation for eternity on 
the western side of the AUeghanies ; 
I am induced to answer from beyond 
the mountains, that the reasons which 
justify and recommend your restricted 
plan of patronage are weighty and 
numerous. A few of them can be 
noticed with brevity on this sheet; 
bat the detail would swell beyond the 
compass of many sheets. 

1. Every person of reflection will 
readily perceive, that it is essentially 
the same work to preach the gospel 
in one part of the country, as in anoth- 
er. The preacher has the same text- 
book to study, understand, and ex- 
plain ; the same kind of beings to 
address, instruct, and move ; the same 
sort of objections to answer ; and the 
same warfare to maintain. The spir- 
it and character of the age extend, 
likewise, to every section of the Unit- 
ed States; and, while a livelier im- 
pulse is given to all human affairs, 
greater preparation in gospel minis- 
ters is necessary, to awaken an ascen- 
dant interest in behalf of that king- 
dom which is not of this world. To 
whatever degrees of usefulness inferi- 
or qualifications may be blessed, we 
may, nevertheless, expect from such as 
are every way superior, correspondent 
benefit; for in the kingdom of grace, as 
well as of nature and providence, God 
maintains a proportion between means 
and ends. If, then, the apostle Paul, 
with all the learning he acquired at 
the feet of Gamaliel, with all the 
transfornung grace and miraculous 



gifts bestowed upon him by the 
vine Spirit, in addition to all the na- 
tive powers of his extraordinary mind, 
was, in the judgement of Heaven, the 
very instrument to found and build up 
churches so extensively in Asia Mi- 
nor ; and if he had so much to ac- 
complish among multitudes compara- 
tively rude and uninformed, that but 
little time was afforded him for all his 
labours in Athens, or Ephesus, or Co- 
rinth, or, even at last, in the metropo- 
lis of the world ; let no man imagine, 
that the increasing millions inhabit* 
ing, and about to inhabit, the great 
valley of the Mississippi, are likely to 
be too richly supplied, either in the 
gifts or graces, any more than in 
the numbers, of Christian ministers, 
who may be sent among them, both 
from their own and more distant In- 
stitutions. 

2. The work of founding churches 
in this new, populous, and extensive 
country, with the best prospects of 
their permanence and prosperity for 
ages to come, is no secondary work, 
for the most able and faithful minis- 
ters of the New Testament. It calls 
for workmen who have no need of 
entering into other men's labours ; 
but who, as wise mtzslcr-builders, 
may, like the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, so lay the foundation, that 
they may be authorized, at length, to 
say with him, in all humility, " Let 
every man take heed how he buildeth 
thereon." Our population in the 
Western States and Territories is 
gathered, not only from all parts of 
the American Union, but from differ- 
ent nations of the earth ; and, I had 
almost said, from all religious denom- 
inations in Christendom, with innu- 
merable varieties and much strength 
of character. Their degrees of know- 
ledge, their prepossessions, attach- 
ments, and prejudices, are endlessly 
diversified. If the effectual grace of 
the Spirit supplies, in almost every 
portion of the new settlements, some 
lively stones for the spiritual building; 
who can estimate the importance of 
workmen, having, in the judgement 
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of discerning and influential men, the 
highest qualification* to use these 
precious meter iele ia the most ad- 
vantageous manner ; and to inspire 
universal confidence thai, neither 
through ignorance, nor unfaithfulness, 
the work shall suffer ? By such hands 
the building will rise, in strength, in 
beauty, and durability, as may not 
otherwise be expected. Had not the 
churches in New England been orig- 
inally founded, and built up by some 
of the first ministers then upon earth, 
who can suppose that part of our 
country would have been what it now 
is in intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement? 

3, The great interest of education, 
just beginning to engage the atten- 
tion of the Western people, calls im- 
periously for a well instructed and in- 
fluential ministry, to diffuse and sus- 
tain, among all classes of our popula- 
tion, a proper sense of its importance. 
Universal education, rightly conduct- 
ed, is the life of liberty, independence, 
virtue, and happiness. But what phi- 
lanthropy, what self-denial, what pa- 
tience, what enlarged views, what com- 
bined counsels, what untiring efforts, 
what numerous agents, and what a 
spirit of Christian accommodation, 
are indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of this stupendous work I It is 
the most urgent and benevolent enter- 
prise of human society on earth ; and 
calls for all that can be done, in the 
family, in the house of God, in prima- 
ry schools, in sabbath schools, in a- 
eademies both for males and females, 
and in Colleges, and Theological Sem- 
inaries, to promote its advancement 
In all these departments of education, 
the motives of the gospel are incom- 
parably the most powerful and neces- 
sary ; and they must be presented in 
the ablest and most impressive man- 
ner to all the agents within their 
reach, by the ministers of the gospel, 
if any great success is to be enjoyed. 
There i# no Christian country, where 
the work of universal education has 
ever gone forward to any conspicu- 
ous advantage, or to any uncommon 
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voted, and indefatigable ministry have 
not led the way , as pioneers, by tJieir in- 
structions, their counsels, their exhor- 
tations, their influence, and their ex- 
ample. Such, then, let as have. 

4. I will add but one argument 
more. The situation of ministers la- 
bouring in the Western country pro- 
claims the necessity of being amply 
furnished, by a thorough education, for 
unhesitating communication and un- 
remitted action. To these, they are 
loudly called by the destitute condi- 
tion of multitudes, who send forth an 
increased demand for supply; and 
who will draw, as they please, upon 
the resources of the minister, in the 
private walk, in the occasional ride, 
in the family circle, in the retirement 
of consultation, in the frequented 
sohool-room, in the reiigioue scenes 
of conversation at camp-meetings, as 
well as in the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary exercises of public worship. Far 
from the voluminous libraries of ad- 
vanced literary and theological Insti- 
tutions, and from such also as belong, 
in many instances, to clergymen and 
other individuals in the Atlantic states, 
our ministers must go from labour to 
labour, from neighbourhood to neigh- 
bourhood, from one congregation to 
another, from one large religious 
meeting to a second, with many of 
the same hearers to attend them; 
while they have little to replenish 
their minds, but their best recollec- 
tions of past acquirements, with such 
use as they can make of their Bibles 
in very short intervals, and the assist- 
ance they derive from the everlasting 
throne, and the Spirit of grace. Now, 
in such circumstances as those, the 
more thoroughly they understand the 
original structure of the sacred text, 
the genuine meaning of contested 
passages, the various readings by 
which the light of inspiration has 
been obscured, and the customs, ob- 
jects, and scenes of antiquity, whioh 
explain allusions not otherwise to be 
understood ; the more completely they 
are imbued with Christian knowledge 
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mod osefbl literature; the more ready 
they are for every good word and 
work ; liable, as they continually must 
be, to meet with minds of every cast 
and habit, from different parts of the 
world, at the diversified stages of im- 
provement, from the most profound 
ignorance, to literary and professional 
eminence ; it is abundantly evident, 
that all their mental furniture and 
practical wisdom, however distin- 
guished, will be put in requisition, 
and come to use. 

It need scarcely be added, that a 
large share of common sense, and 
knowledge of human nature is of vital 
consequence to any signal usefulness 
of Christian ministers among such a 
multifarious population. But send us 
heavenly minded young men, well ac- 
quainted with their own hearts, with 
the word of God and the work of the 
Spirit ; able and apt to teach ; and so 
enriched with literature, science and 
the theology of the Bible, that all shall 
be made to feel, that they can teach ; 
and so adorned with a modest simplici- 
ty, that they shall be observed to do it in 
meekness and wisdom ; and they will 
be made here to rejoice in the best 
work on earth ; and to realize that 
they have selected very inviting ground. 
They will labour in one of the largest 
portions of the gospel field; where 
many sheaves are, doubtless, to be 
gathered unto eternal life: and, if 
they may at times go forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, they will anon 
return rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them. Like the Robinsons, the 
Cottons, the Mathers and the Elliots 
of New England, they will lay founda- 
tions and erect superstructures, which 
will gladden the hearts of their cotem- 
poraries, and be the joy of many gen- 
erations. They will work, not in the 
darkness of preceding ages, but in the 
brightening twilight of the millenium ; 
and, if with their mortal eyes they shall 
never see its risen sun above the hor- 
izon, they will, notwithstanding, from 
the heights of heaven, and with eyes 
immortal, have the more blissful vis- 
ion of a renovated, recovered and hap- 



py world, in which their benevolent 
labours were none of them lost 

With such prospects in time and 
eternity, as are daily unfolding to the 
believer's view, may the benevolent 
members of the American Education 
Society be more and more animated 
in their work, and urged forward to 
still greater usefulness on earth, and 
to their final reward in heaven. 

Yours, with respect and affection* 
Charles Coffin. 



The following extraot of a letter recently received by 
the Director! of the American Education Society* 
from a respectable minister in another and widely 
distant part of the Western country, strongly con- 
firms the sentiment* contained in Dr. CofBn's letter. 
We regard the subject as sufficiently interesting 
and important, to justify its insertion u this place. 

In some publications from the East, I 
have notieea sometimes sentiments express- 
ed, which I wish if possible to counteract — 
sentiments, which if adopted will bring 
your Society partially into disrepute, and do 
our churches in the New Settlements an 
unspeakable injury. I allude to statements, 
which make the impression, that with com- 
paratively a little study, a man may be pre- 
pared to preach the gospel here. I hope 
that few such have been made, but I fear too 
many. I fear that many friends of Christ 
in New England are beginning to feel, 
that if they can send into the Western 
wilderness a host of young men, as minis- 
ters, with but small literary and scientific 
attainments, these churches will rise and 
shine. 

Pormit me to suggest a few thoughts on 
this subject, which the Society may use as 
they think best. We have among us a few 
valuable ministers, whose minds no College 
ever enlightened. Two such are in the cir- 
cle of mv acquaintance. They are blessings 
to the cnurch. But they are men of un- 
common judgement, and long, and patient, 
and careful investigation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The more men like these are sent 
here, the better. Among this class of min- 
isters, the name of the late Rev. Jeremiah 
Hallock will long be remembered by the 
churches of Connecticut. I mention this, 
that I may not needlessly wound the feel- 
ings of such men. 

But there is no hope that young unedu- 
cated candidates coming from New England 
will be like these. Indeed, in the nature of 
the case it will be impossible. Few young 
men, even with all the assistance of the 
College, and the Theological Seminary, 
will come so well qualified. If I am not 
preatly mistaken, to sustain the churches 
in the New Settlements, the highest minis- 
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qualifications are necessary. The 

reasons are too numerous to be numbered. 
I can only give a few of them. 

One reason is, the infancy and unsettled 
state of the churches. An established and 
well regulated church has many in it, who 
are capable of directing all its common 
concerns, and even of giving an inexperi- 
enced minister such advice as he often needs. 
To keep a church together, which is already 
t>uilt up, and strongly cemented, does not 
demand that ability which is necessary to 
build up and cement one. This is particu- 
larly the case, when the materials to build 
with are in their rudest state, and must be 
wholly made over. In the older churches, 
let but the Holy Spirit convert men, and 
they are in general prepared to unite with 
the church. But here, a Ions course of in- 
struction in the doctrines and duties of the 
Christian religion is necessary — instruction 
amidst powerful efforts to darken the under- 
standing. 

Another reason is, the impossibility of 
much counsel. In mostof the older church- 
es, by a ride of one or two hours, a young 
minister may see a veteran in the christian 
army, who can give him all needful coun- 
■d. ''But here, fit nApeo., montlumuBt 
roll away, without seeing another minister. 
For sixteen months past, but two ordained 
and educated ministers have been in this 
town, and these came to' preach by way of ex- 
change . Besides these , two candidates have 
called here. A minister thus situated must 
in all emergencies plan and execute without 
any advice. He must stand ever ready to 
defend the church from the concealed, or 
the open attack. 

Another reason is, the ignorance of pre- 
tended preachers of the gospel. This is de- 
plorable beyond all my expectations. I 
nave heard a sermon from a minister, whom 
many supposed to be of the first order, 
whose church is said to be three times as 
large as mine, and in the same town. This 
man it is saia cannot read the scriptures, 
and it is certain that he could not read his 
text correctly. His pretensions are, that 
God tells him what to say. He denies the 
Deity of Jesus Christ, and is filled with fa- 
naticism, and yet he has in his church two 
children of a Presbyterian deacon. No less 
than three, of this character for ignorance, 
reside in this township, which is six miles 
square. 

Another reason is, the pre valency of dan- 
gerous errors. At the head of these stands 
Universalism. Men of this sect compass 
us about on all sides. Many of them are 
not ignorant. Some are men who have 
been awakened in some eastern revival, 
and have fled here, thrown off restraint, and 
equipped themselves thoroughly with the 
adversary's weapons. While they meddle 
not with looser ministers, it will be very dif- 
ficult for one of ours to avoid an open at- 



tack from these men, naUssi they are 
strained to feel, that, on any ground, he is 
prepared to meet them to their disadvantage ; 
and even then, he must constantly be guard- 
ed against their plans. This requires min- 
isters, whose minds have been trained to 
close thought. They have had preachers 
here, whose skill in perverting scripture, 
exceeds all that I have ever seen at the 
East. What adds to the difficulty is, that 
not a few have learnt to tell thai the scrip- 
tures which speak against their favorite er- 
rors, are wrongly translated, and to give 
them a translation to suit themselves. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all 
is, to counteract the influence of srrsNseaf 
books, that are circulated far and wide. I 
find books filled with deadly poison, left by 
some specious friend, for members of my 
church to read. The truth is, that Satan, 
plotting the destruction of our nation, and 
the overthrow of Christianity in it, has fix- 
ed his eye on our New Settlements, and 
there erected and fortified his strong holds ; 
and if they are not wrested from nun, his 
object in a few years is inevitably attained. 
I have watched his movements for fifteen 
months, and I conclude that they are in 

general similar in all the territory west of 
is Alleghany mountains ; and fearful as I 
have been of the influence of Unitarian tarn 
in Massachusetts, I have seen nothing there 
alarming like this. Where now I ask are 
the most able ministers of Christ needed ? 
Were an army of five hundred thousand 
veterans desolating our country, where 
would be the place tor the greatest generals ? 
Let the church look to the West, and an- 
swer these inquiries. If for want of better, 
men of small attainments, whose judgement 
science has not improved, must be clothed 
with the sacred functions of the ministry, 
I beseech you, keep them at home — settle 
them over the best informed congregations 
in New England, but send them not here, 
whore churches under their influence most 
wither, and die. These churches must be 
sustained, or before the millennium, our 
land will, we may fear, resemble that of 
Asia Minor, and from these wilds some new 
Mohammed rise, and, with fin and sword, 
8 weep all before hi m. The eastern church- 
es may contribute their millions — their 
treasures may be wafted over these western 
waters to support the gospel, but what can 
it avail, if entrusted to unskilful men ? 
Without an able, a learned, and a holy 
ministry here, all is lost. With my views 
of the subject, I should deprecate nothing 
so much as a host of unlearned, unskilful 
ministers, sent from New England to preach 
the gospel throughout these New Settle- 
ments. I should, the moment I saw them, 
consider the ruin of these churches, and as 
a final consequence, the destruction of true 
religion in our favoured land, mewtmbU. 
Learned men, full of piety, glowing with 
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lore to Christ, who Are ready to deny them- 
selves for his cause the conveniences and 
comforts of older places— ready to traverse 
the wilderness, and content themselves 
with coarse entertainment, who can sleep in 
a log-cabin, and write their sermons in the 
room where all the business of the family is 
transacted — men that will kneel with the 
family npon the slab-floor and pray with 
the same earnestness, and delightful inter- 
est, that they would upon the carpet of a 
New England parlor — who can make the 



broken down tree in the deep wilderness 
their closet — men who have consecrated all 
to Christ, and who are ready to watch, and 
pray, and labour for souls under all the 
prospects of an early crave marked by no 
stone to tell the traveller the result of their 
labors— such are the men that we must 
have — such are the men that under God we 
shall have, and these churches will rise — 
here will be revivals of religion, and multi- 
tudes of souls will be fitted for heaven. 



EXAMINATION 



OF STRICTURES UPON THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



The nature of the following discussion is a sufficient reason for republishing the ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Register and Journal. It is written with candour, as well as abil- 
ity ; and the important facts and arguments which it furnishes will amply repay the 
labour of an attentive perusal. The friends of the American Education Society will find 
new ground for confidence in the wisdom and utility of the principles which they have 
adopted. They have only to go forward with a firm trust in God, and diligently use 
the means which He has given them, and the object at which they aim will speedily bo 
accomplished, to the joy of thousands and millions of perishing men. 



An Examination of the Strictures upon the Ameri- 
can Education Society, in a late number of the 
Biblical Repertory, originally published in that 
work. By Moeee Stuart. 
To the Editors of the Biblical Repertory. 

Messrs. Editors, 

la the third number of the new 
series of your Work, dated July, 
1829, 1 have met with a piece, on the 
General Assembly's Board of Educa- 
tion, and the American Education 
Society, which has deeply interested 
my feelings. Whoever the writer of 
that piece may be, I take the liberty 
to tender him my most sincere and 
hearty thanks, for the very valuable 
considerations which he has suggest- 
ed, at the commencement of his stric- 
tures, respecting the present aspect of 
the moral and religious world, and the 
duties and obligations of Christians 
which result from it I do most en- 
tirely concur with all his remarks, 
respecting the past failure of the 
churches to perform their duty in re- 
gard to spreading the knowledge of 
the gospel abroad : and in regard to 
their error in seeking, at any time, 
to sustain themselves by leaning on 



the arm of civil power. For one, I 
rejoice that God has taught them so in- 
structive lessons on this subject ; for 
we may now venture to hope, in this 
country at least, that they will not a- 
gain seek for help from a quarter 
which will never afford it ; and 
which, if at any time it condescends 
to put on the appearance of affording 
it, exacts more as a return for its fa- 
vours, than conscience can allow, or 
the interests of religion permit with- 
out injury. 

The picture of the religious wants 
of our country ; the call for pastoral 
labours, made from thousands of plac- 
es that are destitute of the word of 
life ; the interest which Christians are 
taking in this subject, the importance 
of immediately furnishing our new setr 
dements with faithful, spiritual guides; 
the necessity of having these well in- 
structed and disciplined for their great 
work ; and the imperious duty of all 
Christians, who are praying the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth more la- 
borers, to be active in furnishing all 
the means of training up such labor- 
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ers ; are drawn, described, and urged 
in a manner which satisfies the most 
ardent feelings and wishes of my 
heart I fully concur with the writ- 
er, also, in the directions which he 
gives, as to the manner in which our 
spiritual wants are to be supplied. It 
k true, that our first duty is, to raise 
our humble and earnest cries to the 
great Lord of the harvest, that he 
would multiply the number of labor- 
ers ; and equally true, that the Chris- 
tian church is under the highest obli- 
gations, while she prays for this, to do 
all in her power to promote it, by 
taking pious and indigent youth un- 
der her care, and providing for their 
education in an adequate manner. 

With the writer I do also sympa- 
thize most entirely, on the subject of 
beneficed livings in the church. If a 
graceless ministry is to be raised up ; 
if the church is to be thronged with 
aspirants after her favours, whose 
hearts are rankling with enmity at the 
strictness of her principles, and filled 
to overflowing with insatiable desires 
after worldly and sensual pleasures ; 
then let her provide livings which will 
afford the means of ease and luxury. 
She will thus hold up a premium to 
men of secular views, who are desi- 
rous of enjoying these ; and will nev- 
er fail to have at least as many minis- 
ters, as she has benefices to bestow 
upon them. 

In view of the deadly evil which 
such a course has occasioned in oth- 
er countries, it seems to be the plain 
duty of all sincere Christians in ours, 
to pray that the clergy may always 
continue to have very moderate in- 
comes ; to see to it that they never 
can become rich ; at least never be- 
come so by means of what the church 
bestows upon them in the way of sala- 
ry. In respect to the usefulness of 
ministers of the Gospel, I can truly 
say, that their poverty appears to be 
great matter of congratulation. None 
but the most prejudiced and bigotted 
opposers of religion can now accuse 
them of selfish and pecuniary views, 
in choosing the ministry for a profes- | 



sion. There is scarcely a salary in 
this country, at least among the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational church- 
es, which could be the object of am- 
bition to any man of a worldly spirit, 
and of talents above mediocrity. 

It would give me much pleasure, if 
I could proceed through the whole 
piece, on which I have commenced 
makincr remarks, and find nothing 
which I could not sincerely commend, 
and with which I do not fully agree. 
But when the writer comes to make 
his remarks on the principles and 
proceedings of the American Educa- 
tion Society, T am constrained to dif- 
fer from him here, and cherish views 
materially diverse from those which 
he has disclosed. 

I take it for granted, that a man, of 
such an able mind and excellent spirit 
as is developed in that part of the 
piece on which I have been remark- 
ing, will very readily concede to oth- 
ers the liberty which he has himself 
taken, in the free remarks which he 
has made on the principles and pro- 
ceedings of the American Education 
Society. He will cheerfully grant me 
the privilege of examining the frets 
and principles which he has brought 
forward, by way of supporting his ob- 
jections to the Society in question; 
first, because he himself wishes only 
to come at a correct view of the 
whole ground, and to know what can 
be said in its defence, as well as a- 
gainst it ; and secondly, because the 
public, who have now had one aide of 
the question placed before them, are 
entitled to know what answer die 
friends of the American Education 
Society have to make to the allega- 
tions thus produced against their 



I enter with much reluctance on 
this task. It is always unpleasant to 
entertain, or to express differences of 
opinion, when these differences have 
respect to men for whom we cherish 
a high and Christian regard. It is 
an unwelcome task, also, to come be- 
fore the Christian public in a kind of 
polemic attitude. Many Christians 
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shrink instinctively from every thing 
which looks like dispute. The world 
are very ready to speak with exulta- 
tion, on what they are pleased to call 
the quarrels of the church. Distrust, 
unkind feeling, alienation, coldness, 
or suspicion, are very apt to creep in, 
while the professed disciples of Christ 
are engaged in discussion, (not to say 
dispute); and especially is this the 
case, when discussion grows animat- 
ed, and the cause stands committed 
before the world. 

On all these accounts, I advance to 
the task before me with undissem- 
bled reluctance ; fearing, lest the de- 
claration of opposing sentiments, or 
the correction of mistaken facts, may 
possibly be understood by some as an 
exhibition of feelings which are un- 
friendly, or as a manifestation of party 
spirit, which, reckless of truth or 
union, or peace, seeks to defend 'its 
own views at all adventures. 

I cast myself, therefore, after these 
remarks, on the generosity of the writ- 
er in question, and that of his friends 
who sympathize with him ; trusting, 
that while I endeavour strictly and 
faithfully to examine the allegations 
made respecting the American Edu- 
cation Society, they will not do me 
the injustice to believe, that I have 
any personal motives in view, or am 
seeking the interests of any supposed 
party in that quarter of the country to 
which I belong. 

I am, indeed, a friend of the Amer- 
ican Education Society ; and I have 
been so from its very rise. But it is 
not because I have been in any way 
connected with it, or have ever re- 
ceived, or expect to receive, any di- 
rect benefit from it, nor am I in any 
way responsible for its measures. 

It is true, that having lived near 
the centre of the Society's operations, 
and having an intimate acquaintance 
with all who are actually concerned 
in the immediate and principal man- 
agement of its interests, I have been, 
from the very first, acquainted with its 
principles, measures, and proceedings. 
From a sincere approbation of these, 
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I can subscribe most heartily to the 
noble and generous concession, which 
the Reviewer of their proceedings 
makes p. 354, and which I beg per- 
mission here to quote. 

" We admit that there is something very 
magnanimous and captivating in the idea of 
a great society, laying aside sectarian names, 
collecting and disbursing funds in educat- 
ing pious indigent young men for the gos- 
pel ministry, regardless of sect or party. 
We admit the energy and success of the 
American Education Society, that it has 
done more in exploring the spiritual wants 
of our country, in enlightening public sen- 
timent on this subject, in pressing home on 
the consciences of Christians, the indispen- 
sable duty of engaging heart and hand in 
this mighty work, than has been done by 
all others. With unqualified pleasure, we 
admit also, that the concerns of this Socie- 
ty are managed by men in whose intelli- 
Sence, piety, and energy, we have the 
ighest confidence." 

Agreeing most fully with this writ- 
er, in his views of the men to whom 
the management of the American Ed- 
ucation Society is entrusted; and 
cherishing these views, after having 
for a score of years been intimately 
acquainted with almost all of them, 
and with the remainder ever since 
they have come upon the stage of ac- 
tion ; I acknowledge that it is not 
without some degree of pain and reluc- 
tance, that I perceive the measures 
they have taken are virtually called in 
question, and our country is warned 
against the dangers to which they are 
thought to be exposing it. 

But it becomes their friends, and 
therefore myself among them, to ex- 
amine the charges preferred against 
their principles and proceedings with 
impartiality ; and to listen to every so- 
ber and friendly suggestion which 
may be made by any, who are dispos- 
ed to call in question the wisdom or 
the correctness of their measures. 

I have endeavoured to do this. 
The result I beg leave to communi- 
cate in the following order ; viz. 

I. I shall examine the facts alleg- 
ed, in regard to the measures and 
principles of the American Education 
Society. 

II. I shall make some remarks on 
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the fears which are expressed with 
respect to It. And, 

III. I shall briefly consider the 
method which the Reviewer has cho- 
sen in order to accomplish his object. 

In examining the facts alleged by 
the Reviewer, I shall proceed in the 
order in which he has presented them. 
It is my design to leave no material 
circumstance out of view ; for on a 
question of so great importance as the 

{resent, the public are entitled to in- 
)rmation minute and circumstantial 
enough to lead them fully to make up 
their opinion. 

The first allegation of the Review- 
er is, that " the details of expenses 
and receipts, of clothing, of books, of 
donations from other societies and 
friends, of profits of teaching and la- 
bour, of debts contracted and paid, 
which young men under the patron- 
age of the Society are required to 
make, every quarter, are unnecessari- 
ly and painfully minute," p. 356. The 
chief grounds of this objection are, 
" that the plan holds out a powerful 
temptation to the beneficiary, to con- 
ceal the amount of receipts and ex- 
penses, so as to form a stronger claim 
on the aid of the Society," and that 
" it places him in the attitude of a 
common beggar, whose success de- 
pends on the dolefulness of his story." 
" Young men of delicate and ingenu- 
ous feelings," it is averred, " shrink 
from this public developement of pri- 
vate and personal circumstances." p. 
356. 

On this subject, I would remark, 
that the details required of beneficia- 
ries in Academies and Colleges, and 
which are in some respects more mi- 
nute than those required of Theo- 
logical Students, may be summed up 
in general, under the following heads, 
viz. stage of study ; number of weeks 
engaged in study during the quarter ; 
price of board, with its amount ; tui- 
tion ; expenses for washing, room, fu- 
el, lights ; also for books and station- 
ary ; incidental expenses ; debts at the 
beginning of the quarter, exclusive of 
those due to the American Education 



Society ; receipts from the Society 
during the quarter ; receipts from any 
other source, either of money, or of 
clothes or books; the number of 
weeks in which the beneficiary has 
been engaged in teaching school dur- 
ing the quarter, with the receipts for 
the same ; receipts for labour in any 
other way; together with a general 
summary at the close, of the whole 
debts due, exclusive of those due to the 
American Education Society. The 
applicant subscribes, also, a declara- 
tion of his intention to devote his life 
to the ministry of the Gospel, and he 
asserts that he solicits patronage for 
this end. 

Printed schedules of all the items 
are furnished for the use of the bene- 
ficiary, who makes his returns under 
each head. This is handed by him to 
the Principal of the Academy or College 
with which he is connected, who exam- 
ines it as minutely as he pleases ; and 
then certifies his belief as to the cor- 
rectness of it. In addition to this, he 
certifies that the beneficiary in ques- 
tion sustains, in all respects, such a 
character as is required by the Con- 
stitution and Rules of the American 
Education Society in order to receive 
their aid. This is forwarded every 
quarter, to the Directors of the Socie- 
ty ; and on these is predicated their 
vote in relation to the aid that is sought 
for. Where the distance of the 
school or college is very great, how- 
ever, it is forwarded only once in six 
months. 

Such are the facts, in relation to 
the details in question. 

Let me now, make some remarks 
on these facts, and Jhe proper ten- 
dency of them. 

(1.) It is obvious, that as the Soci- 
ety is called upon to aid those who 
stand in need of aid, and as it was in- 
stituted solely for this purpose, so it 
can, with fidelity to its trust, bestow 
aid only on such as afford adequate 
and satisfactory evidence of such 
need. But how is this evidence to be 
obtained? The answer is, By a 
knowledge of the character and en- 
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tire pecuniary circumstances of the 
individuals who apply for aid. If 
they are themselves indigent, but 
have friends able to assist them, and 
liberal enough to do it ; if they are 
able to obtain money enough to help 
themselves, by any personal efforts 
which they can make at labour or 
otherwise, consistently with honesty 
and integrity of character; then they 
do not need the aid of the Society. 
On the other hand, if they are in 
debt ; if they have no friends of the 
character described ; if they fail in 
the means of aiding themselves in an 
adequate manner; then it is plain, that 
they need the assistance of the Socie- 
ty. If moreover they are prodigal, or 
excessive in their expenses for cloth- 
ing, in the purchase of books, in their 
incidental expenses, or in their room- 
rents, or any thing of the like nature; 
it is the proper business of the Socie- 
ty to know this. It is impossible to 
judge whether they are the deserving 
subjects of aid, unless all these facts 
are examined. 

I would ask the Reviewer to point 
out a single article in the Schedule 
of the student's returns, which is not 
concerned with an estimate either of 
his pecuniary condition, or of his 
character. If this cannot be done, 
(and I venture to say, it cannot), 
then does it follow, of course, that the 
Society have only taken means for 
information which their duty, and 
fidelity to their trust oblige them to 
take. There is not a single item 
here, which any honest and ingenu- 
ous youth should ever be ashamed or 
afraid to disclose. That he is poor, 
is no ground of reproach. I had 
almost said, it is the contrary. That 
the whole extent of his indigence 
should be known to those who are to 
aid him, is a matter of as plain equi- 
ty and propriety, as that a man who 
borrows money of his friend, should 
not conceal from him his true pecu- 
niary condition. The most open, 
honest, and ingenuous proceeding, 
in all such cases, is to keep noth- 
ing hack which can throw any light 



on the real circumstances of the 
case. 

The Reviewer thinks that the Com- 
mittee of examination, or the teach- 
ers under whose inspection the youth 
are, could judge of these matters with 
sufficient accuracy. But without at- 
tempting to show that the same a- 
mount of information never could be 
obtained in this manner with unifor- 
mity and correctness ; it may be ask- 
ed, if it be not incumbent on those 
whom the community have made re- 
sponsible for the distribution of funds, 
to know and judge for themselves, as 
far as they may, whether those whom 
they aid are in real need of assist- 
ance 1 Upon the present plan, both 
Instructors and Directors are suppli- 
ed with the means of forming an opin- 
ion on this subject ; dispense with H, 
and there is no certainty that either 
will be regularly and thoroughly made 
acquainted with the facts upon which 
such an opinion should rest. 

(2.) Returns of such a nature as 
those in question, are of serious ben- 
efit to the individuals concerned. 

Need it be proved anew to the 
world, that the virtues of industry, 
frugality, regularity of life, and cau- 
tion as to unnecessary and injudi- 
cious expenses, are best taught in a 
practical way? What can all the 
preaohing in the world do, at Col- 
leges, Academies, or any where else, 
while young men and boys have their 
pockets filled with money which is at 
their own disposal t The most weigh* 
ty and well enforced precepts, the 
most attractive examples, exert but 
little influence in such cases. Every 
instructor in any Seminary of learn- 
ing in our country, will confirm this 
statement. 

What then is to be done ? What 
measures will effectually teach young 
men to enter on life, with frugality, 
with industry, with a judicious and 
uniform foresight in regard to all 
their pecuniary responsibilities and 
embarrassments ? I answer, Let them 
set out, from the very first, as soon as 
they are aUe to take care of them* 
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selves, with a responsibility for doing 
so ; and with a responsibility, too, 
which will amount to something; 
which will be felt in all their meas- 
ures, and will have a controlling influ- 
ence over them so as to make them 
guarded and sober. The responsibil- 
ity to parents of most young men ed- 
ucated in public, for the manner in 
which they spend money and time, is 
but little felt, and is, in most cases, 
made so light, as to afford no serious 
obstacle in the way of their extrav- 
agance and profusion. A frown or 
two when bills are presented, which 
are large beyond propriety; a mur- 
mur at the unexpected amount of 
them, and a kind of half serious, half 
joking complaint of extravagance, con- 
stitute the weight of the penalty on 
the part of parents, which most youth 
have actually to suffer for extrava- 
gance and idleness ; and the respon- 
sibility to a tribunal which inflicts 
only such a punishment, is but little 
dreaded, and has therefore but little 
influence on such as are disposed to 
be extravagant. 

How different the condition of a 
youth, whose character, whose pros- 
pects, whose success, whose all, de- 
pends on the strictness of his disci- 
pline, and the rigid watch which he 
keeps over all his powers and passions 
of body and mind ! I appeal to fads. 
From what class of youth do our 
most shining characters in church 
and state spring ? From the children 
of the rich or of the poor 1 Almost 
exclusively from the latter. Debau- 
chees, and profligates, and block- 
heads abound among the children of 
the rich ; while among the poor in our 
Seminaries, characters of this sort are 
far more rare. 

I have been intimately connected 
With the instruction of youth for more 
than thirty years ; and I have very of- 
ten been led to believe, that the great- 
est misfortune which can befal a youth, 
endowed by nature with promising 
talents, is, that his parents should be 
rich. The failure, in some respect 
or other, as to the requisite strictness 



of discipline in such a case, is almost 
certain, in a great majority of instan- 
ces. But the beneficiary of the Amer- 
ican Education Society has a pow- 
erful stimulus acting constantly upon 
him, and operating to produce habits 
of sobriety, and frugality, and indus- 
try ; habits on which depend, in a 
great measure, his prospects of useful- 
ness and success in life. 

I feel the more certain of all this, 
because of the numerous young men, 
aided by benevolent societies with 
whom I have been intimately acquaint- 
ed, I have observed some, who have 
been aided only in the way which the 
Reviewer would prefer, that have evi- 
dently been injured as to their habits 
of economy and of feeling. With a 
conviction that the treasury of their 
benefactors would not be closed a- 
gainst them, unless they should ex- 
hibit some palpable acts of extrava- 
gance, they have felt that a nice at- 
tention to frugality was unnecessary. 
The feet, also, that they had been 
taken up, as it were in their infancy, 
and dandled irf the lap of more than 
parental kindness, contributed to in- 
spire them with exalted ideas of their 
own talents and deserts. They did 
not seem to me so much to accept of 
charity in the way of a gratuity, as to 
claim it as a debt. Nay, one might 
well say, who knew the whole devel- 
opment of their feelings, that they re- 
garded the church as debtors to them, 
on account of their high importance 
to her, and of their elevated worth ; 
and that they really deemed it a mas- 
ter of condescension on their part, to 
accept of what was gratuitously prof- 
fered to them. 

Yes, I have seen this ; and my soul 
has sickened at the sight The 
blasting influence of such a state of 
feeling on the Christian character of 
youth intended for the ministry, is 
self-evident ; and it is my heart's 
desire and prayer to God, that the 
church may Keep as clear from pre- 
senting such a temptation, as the ac- 
complishment of the great ends which 
she has in view will permit her to do. 
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It k plain, beyond all doubt, that 
young men, who are to be ministers of 
the gospel, need to be educated in 
habits of frugality ; in which condi- 
tion, it is absolutely certain that their 
salary, in any ordinary case, will never 
be adequate, without the strictest econ- 
omy, to their wants. How many pas- 
tors are every year dismissed; how 
many inflict deep distresses on them- 
selves and on their families, for want 
of early discipline like that which the 
American Education Society requires, 
unhappy experience daily testifies. 
It is my roll belief, that the Alumni 
of the American Education Society 
will present fewer cases of such mel- 
ancholy facts, than have heretofore 
been usual. 

I am aware of the objection which 
has been made, and which the Re- 
viewer hints at under another head, 
viz. that a mode of educating young 
men subjected to so many restraints, 
will make them niggardly and cove- 
tous. But I am not prepared to be- 
lieve, that attention to frugality and 
industry ; strict attention to all one's 
pecuniary responsibilities and expen- 
ditures, so necessary in all the busi- 
ness of life, and so much applauded 
by all men ; can have any proper ten- 
dency towards the vices of covetous- 
ness and pusillanimity. Beyond a 
few instances in which men love mo- 
ney merely for its own sake, covetous- 
ness, rapacity, extortion, and niggard- 
liness, belong mostly to those who 
are greedy to obtain something to lay 
out on the means of sensual pleasure, 
or of gratifying some ambitious desire. 
In a word, I confess myself exceed- 
ingly slow to believe, that the God of 
nature has so formed us, that the in- 
sisting on the practice of certain vir- 
tues should, in itself, have a tenden- 
cy to lead to certain vices. Facts 
disprove this. Of all the classes of 
men in society, I know of none more 
liberal, more kind, more generous 
hearted in proportion to their means, 
than such as have been the beneficia- 
ries of the American Education Soci- 
ety. Nay, I can say more ; I can say 



that their purses, light as they are, 
with scarcely sufficient to pay their 
letter postages, and to purchase enough 
of stationary to write to their friends, 
are opened to the calls of charity and 
religion ; and the simple mites bestow- 
ed, with such views and such a spirit, 
I trust will prove to be, in the Sa- 
viour's estimation, like the widow's 
mite, cast into the treasury of God, in 
the view of the astonished disciples. 

(3) I must add to the considerations 
already suggested, that an accounta- 
bility like the one in question, is ab- 
solutely necessary to secure the con- 
fidence of the community, and parti- 
cularly of men of business, who are 
accustomed to responsibilities. 

The experience of the American 
Education Society determines, that 
those who are able and willing to give, 
will not do so to any great extent, and 
certainly will not continue to do so 
for any length of time, unless a high 
responsibility is created on the part of 
those who are to receive their bounty. 

The allegation of the Reviewer 
against such a measure, is the first 
and only serious one of this kind, 
which the Directors have ever heard. 
With one -consent, the community, 
so far as I have any knowledge, have 
applauded their measures on this point. 
Nay, of the hundreds of young men 
on their list, no one has as yet, so far 
as they know, ever raised his voice 
against the measure, or made com- 
plaint of its oppressive nature. So 
far have they been from this, that 
they have often testified their most 
hearty concurrence and approbation. 

If the American Education Society 
are wrong then, in respect to the 
measure in question, the whole com- 
munity, givers and receivers, are 
wrong along with them. AH men of 
business, especially, are fundamental- 
ly in error; for it is from these in par- 
ticular that the high and imperative 
demand has come, that the Society 
should create the utmost responsibili- 
ty which is fairly in its power. They 
demand all the security which from 
the nature of the case can be afforded, 
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that their bounty will not be squan- 
dered nor misapplied. That they 
are in the right, I do most heartily 
believe ; and that the American pub- 
lic will justify this view of the subject, 
and support it, I am fully persuaded. 

(4.) I may remark, in the last place, 
that the Schedule of returns under 
discussion, is very important to the 
Directors of the American Education 
Society, in as much as it furnishes 
them with a large number of facts , 
which must serve as the basis of many 
of their calculations and their meas- 
ures. 

The average amounts of expenses 
are made out from such statements. 
The probable and possible means 
which young men possess of helping 
themselves by labour, or otherwise, 
comes in this way to be known. The 
comparative expenses in different parts 
of the country are developed. In this 
way the Directors come to the knowl- 
edge of facts, which serve to meet as- 
sertions like that of the Reviewer, 
when he says, that " the aid afforded 
by the American Education Society 
is not sufficient to pay half the ex- 
pense of an education, in the cheap- 
est college in the United States." 
The answer to this is, that it does not 
comport with facts thus disclosed. 

I must not quit the topic under dis- 
cussion, without noticing the two great 
difficulties which the Reviewer sug- 
gests, as standing in the way of the 
requisitions in question. 

In his view, " The plan holds out 
a powerful temptation to conceal the 
amount of receipts and expenses, so 
as to form a stronger claim on the aid 
of the Society ; placing the beneficia- 
ry in the attitude of a common beg- 
gar, whose success depends on the 
dolefulness of his story," p. 356. 

But how would this evil, (if it be 
a real one), be cured by a different 
method of management f If the mi- 
nuteness and the greatness of the re- 
sponsibility expose a beneficiary to the 
evils here mentioned, then, of course, 
a diminution in both these respects 
would relieve the evil. But I have 



always been accustomed to beliere, 
that minuteness of responsibility, and 
the greatness and certainty of it, b 
the highest and most effectual of all 
means to keep men honest and straight 
in their business. And I appeal to 
the whole world for a spontaneous de- 
cision on this point, without a single 
argument upon it; for it certainly 
needs none. If you wish to tempt 
men to dishonesty and partial state- 
ments of their concerns or their man- 
agement, hold them at loose ends in 
their accounts ; if not, then create & 
high responsibility. I am utterly un- 
able to see how the temptation is now 
any greater to give a false account of 
expenditures, than it would be under 
a system of inspection less rigid. 

And as to " placing the receiver in 
the attitude of a common beggar, 
whose success depends on the dole- 
fulness of his story ;" how is this dole- 
fulness made any greater or less, by 
the fact that a man is accountable in 
regard to more or less of his expendi- 
tures 1 If there be any " hitting the 
point" here, I am notable to perceive 
it. Nay, if there be any thing in the 
revolting idea of " common beggary" 
which is applicable to the subject in 
question; then let me ask, who is 
most like a " common beggar f " He 
who comes with a piteous story of 
his wants in a lump, without enter- 
ing, or being able to enter, into any 
particulars, which are in any measure 
probable, or will bear the least sera- 
tiny; or he who brings along with him 
accredited vouchers for all his wants 
and woes, and can definitely show how 
they come to exist, and to be urgent ! 
The case is too plain to need com- 
ment ; and the statement must have 
escaped from the Reviewer, in a mo- 
ment when imagination had strong 
predominance over reflection. 

But when the Reviewer proceeds, 
in connexion with the allegations just 
examined, to say, that " young men 
of delicate and ingenuous feeling? 
shrink from this public developement 
of private and personal circumstances, 
p. 856;" he shews a want of informs 
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tion in respect to the subject on which 
he has commented, that might well 
have led him to hesitate and examine, 
before he ventured to speak in this 
way. And what is the "public devel- 
opment V 9 Just this ; viz. that the 
beneficiary goes with his Schedule to 
one who is or ought to be his most 
confidential and paternal friend, to 
the head of the school or College in 
which he is, and obtains his certificate 
as to the credibility of the statement ; 
and this certificate comes before the 
Directors of the American Education 
Society who are also in loco parentum, 
and who vote of course in accordance 
with it, unless they have some special 
ground to suspect that there is collu- 
sion or fraud. And is this a "public 
developement ?" I know not, indeed, 
that the Reviewer meant to convey so 
much as his words do convey. I un- 
derstood by them, an intimation that 
the Schedules of all the beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society 
are published to the world, i. e. that 
they are a part of the regular docu- 
ments of the Society which are to be 
made public. I may be mistaken in 
my apprehension, but I predict, that 
thousands in our country will under- 
stand it just as I have done ; and if 
so, may I be pardoned for suggesting, 
that the Reviewer is accountable for 
an impression so much at variance 
with fact, and tending to cast odium 
on the Directors of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, as men wanting in 
delicacv of feeling, and disposed to 
be rigid, to an unreasonable degree, 
in their demands. I trust he will, 
therefore, pardon me, and indeed 
thank me, for making public the cor- 
rection of such an error. I certainly 
do not charge him with any intended 
error ; I acquit him altogether of this. 
But I must still believe, that when 
such great interests are concerned as 
are called in question here, men are 
bound to know that what they state 
as facts, is correct. 

I have one more remark to make 
on this subject. This is, that facts 
contradict the statement which the 



Reviewer has made, about the reluc- 
tance of young men to submit to the 
accountability in question. More than 
900 young men, educated in 77 Aca- 
demies, 23 Colleges, and 10 Theolo- 
gical Seminaries, during the last 14 
years have submitted to an inspection 
of this nature, and for half that period, 
the present Schedule has been in ac- 
tual existence, and yet it is not known 
as I have before said, that any com- 
plaints have been made. 

If the Reviewer has found " more 
than one young man of unquestiona- 
ble piety," who declined asking aid of 
the American Education Society be- 
cause of the strictness and minuteness 
of accountability to which he would 
be subjected; then I can only say, 
that his experience diners widely 
from that stated above. I cannot re- 
frain from adding, too, that if accoun- 
tability will deter any young man 
from asking aid, it is my earnest hope 
and wish, that the American Educa- 
tion Society may never have any ben- 
eficiaries of this character. They 
want such, and only such, as are will- 
ing to be open to inspection, and 
shrink not from every responsibility 
that is requisite to give confidence to 
the public and to the world. 

I come now to the 

Second Objection of the Reviewer 
against the measures of the American 
Education Society. This is, that the 
principle of "refunding the monies 
advanced to young men patronized, 
is a doubtful, if not a dangerous fea- 
ture of this institution/ 1 p. 356. 

The reasons for this measure he 
represents as being two ; viz. (1) To 
relieve the beneficiary from the mor- 
tification of being considered a chari- 
ty student. (2) To augment the 
means, and perpetuate the benefits of 
the Society. 

But are these all the reasons ? Cer- 
tainly not. In the eleventh Report of 
the Society, the Directors say, that 
" because, after much experience, they 
are convinced that loans will exert a 
more happy influence upon the char- 
acter of those whom they patronize/ 9 
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they hate embarked in this measure. 
They tell us, that the same experience 
proves, that more strength of charac- 
ter, more economy, more diligence, 
more frugality, will be promoted by it. 
This I do most fully believe. Nay, 
from long experience and observation, 
I might say, I do certainly know it 
And if this be correet, it is a very im- 
portant reason for their measures, 
which the Reviewer has not at all 
suggested. 

He is mistaken, also, when he 
speaks of the loan, as designed to be 
a " shelter for charity students, from 
the unmerited reproach often attempt- 
ed to be cast upon them." The young 
men in this condition, are now too nu- 
merous, and too respectable for worth, 
and for talents, to need any such shel- 
ter. The voice of the church and of 
the community is too much in their 
favour to render it at all necessary. 
Disgrace is out of the question. But 
delicacy of feeling is not out of ques- 
tion, and to my certain knowledge, 
many a young man, that would have 
abandoned his education rather than 
obtain it by gratuity, now has no 
scruples in receiving a loan. And 
this shews the wisdom of the measure, 
which the American Education Soci- 
ety have adopted.* 

Tn regard to the "high ground" 
which the church should take, in the 
opinion of the Reviewer, and educate 

* The following extract of a letter from 
the President of one of our Colleges, affords 
a striking illustration of the truth of the 
above remark. It is published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of the Society, Vol. I. p. 32, and 
relates to the case of a peculiarly needy 
young man. " He tells me that he has 
been repeatedly advised to apply for aid to 
your Society, but never could so far sacri- 
% nee his love of independence as to consent 
to it He was, however, from the difficul- 
ty of getting along without too much loss 
of time from his studies, becoming dis- 
couraged, and on the point of abandoning 
the hope of public usefulness. I explained 
to him the method of loaning money now 
adopted by the Society, as calculated to save 
the feelings of young men, and advised him 
to apply. He concludes to do so, and has 
gone to to procure the required tes- 

timonials." 



gratuitously all that are needed far 
the ministry, as our government edu- 
cate young men in their naval and 
military schools ; this is desirable then, 
and only then, when it becomes neces- 
sary. The question whether it is 
necessary, is the very one in debate. 
And if such ground should be prejudi- 
cial to the character of beneficiaries, 
(and experience it is believed has es- 
tablished this fact), then is a differ- 
ent ground preferable, unless it can 
be shewn to be the occasion of formi- 
dable evils. The money that would 
be expended on the wholly gratuitous 
education of young men for the min- 
istry, may now be appropriated to mis- 
sionary objects, to building up our 
waste places, to helping our feeble 
churches, and to providing for their 
starving pastors. 

The Reviewer does not see the 
propriety of calling the loan made to 
beneficiaries a parental loan. He 
wishes to know what is meant by 
such a loan ; and suggests that obli- 
gations, like those demanded by the 
American Education Society, are not 
required from children by their pa- 
rents, p. 358. 

Is it then true, in the first place, 
that the young men of the church 
have the same relation to her, as to 
support, which children have to their 
parent? If so, then why may not 
the rich as well as the poor, claim 
support from her ? Indeed, the case 
of the cadets, which the writer pre- 
sents, who are supported at the ex- 
pense of the government, would seem 
designed to justify this principle ; for 
all are equally supported in this case, 
whether they are rich or poor. Would 
the Reviewer say, that a church 
struggling with poverty, and not ade- 
quate to maintain its own pastor ; or 
that an individual in circumstances of 
indigence, who belongs to any church, 
should contribute money or labour to 
help educate the son of a rich member 
of the church ? This cannot be done; 
it ought not to be done. And if it be 
said, in reply to this, that the rich ought 
to give the more bountifully in such a 
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case, so as that, in the end, the poor 
man will be more than compensated 
for his contribution toward educating 
the sons of the rich ; the answer is, 
that justice indeed would require this; 
but how is it to be enforced 1 Are all 
professed Christians, who are rich, 
and who may have pious sons, willing 
voluntarily to contribute in such a 
way? Facts speak a loud and ap- 
palling testimony against such an as- 
sumption. 

There remains no way, then, if the 
principle of the Reviewer be adopted, 
but for the church to tax her mem- 
bers, and make out the regular pro- 
portion which ought to be paid, and 
must be paid by them. Any other 
method than this, can never be just 
and equitable, provided the cadet»sys- 
tern, to which the Reviewer has ap- 
pealed as affording so noble an exam- 
ple, be adopted by the church. It is 
by taxation and by compulsion, that 
this system is supported. Can the 
churches resort to similar measures ? 
Does not the specious object, then, 
which seemed to be so attractive while 
examined at a distance, and in the 
midst of the shining mist in which it 
was enveloped, assume a form entire- 
ly different, on near approach and af- 
ter minute inspection ? 

The proposal of the Reviewer, I 
most regard as chimerical and impos- 
sible, unless we are to have a religious 
establishment, supported and render- 
ed compulsory by the civil power. 
The Reviewer would himself be among 
the last men, who would desire any 
thing like this, or who would cease 
to oppose and resist h. 

Things must remain then as they 
are, in regard to charities. Those 
who give, must do it voluntarily, not 
by assessment or compulsion. And 
while this is the case, it is quite cer- 
tain, that the church will consent to 
educate only the indigent part of her 
sens. These she ought not to edu- 
cate, I trust she will not, without ef- 
forts of their own, and without a high 
responsibility as to the manner in 
which they dispose of her bounty, and 
vol. II. 12 



high and sacred obligations to become 
what she desires them to be. 

The Reviewer thinks it strange, 
that the loan should be called paren- 
tal. He wishes to know, ' whether 
parents lend money to their children ; 
and then, whether, in case they do, 
they demand written obligations of 
re-payment.' The answer to this 
might be, that it is no new thing for 
parents to make loans to their chil- 
dren ; and to insist on it, that thev 
shall be repaid, in case there is abili- 
ty to do it. I could appeal, in proof 
of this, to my own experience. I 
have sons to educate ; but I am una* 
He to complete their education, unless 
the older ones do themselves contri- 
bute to assist the younger. I make 
this a condition of completing their 
education ; and I have no scruples in 
doing so, although I would hope and 
trust that I am not deficient in paren- 
tal tenderness. I even consider it a 
serious advantage to my children, to 
be placed under such a responsibility. 

Let it be remembered, however, that 
the property in the hands of the Amer- 
ican Education Society is not their 
own. «They are entrusted with the 
sacred bounties of the church. They 
are under the most solemn obligations 
to see that nothing is squandered, 
nothing is left insecure. They must, 
therefore, on the principle of loaning, 
require a written security. If the 
sum in question, in any case, be lost 
to the Society for want of due care, 
they are responsible for it. In these 
respects, therefore, it is far from be* 
ihg fair, to compare their situation 
with that of a parent. 

If it be still asked, Why then call 
the loan parental ? The answer is ; 
Because it is truly so, in some very 
important respects ; i. e. it is an ac- 
commodating loan ; it is afforded from 
mere motives of kindness; andisve;y 
different, in regard to the conditions 
attached to it, from common loans. 
No interest is required until a rea- 
sonable time after the young man has 
entered the ministry ; the only surety 
is his own note ; and it is further ex* 
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presdy provided by the Directors, 
" That %n case the future condition 
of those who are patronized by the 
Society, in consequence of any calam- 
ity, or of the service in the church 
to which they may be providentially 
called, or the peculiar situation in 
which they may be placed, shall in the 
judgement of this Board be found to 
be such, as to render it unsuitable for 
them to be called upon to pay the debt 
contracted for their education, it shall 
be understood to be the right, and dur 
ty, of the Board to cancel such debt, 
in whole or in part, whenever they shall 
judge proper" 11th Rep. p. 22. 

What more now can reasonably be 
asked, than is here granted 1 It will 
be agreed by all that such beneficia- 
ries as can repay, ought in justice and 
in conscience to do it. But how will 
it be with those, who may be in a 
state of extreme poverty and depen- 
dence ? Why the debt will be can- 
celled. Here is ample provision, ex- 
press legal provision, for this purpose. 
This must be admitted. What then 
is the hardship in this case 1 There 
can surely be none, unless the Direc- 
tors are so lacking in humanity as to 
shut their ears against any complaints 
of indigence and misfortune which 
their beneficiaries may make. Has 
this ever been done ? I ask this ques- 
tion fearlessly. I know the Directors 
too well to hav.e any apprehensions 
about the answer. Nay, I challenge 
the whole world to produce an in- 
stance, where this imputation justly 
lies against them. 

The oppressive nature of the loan 
in question, then, is only in fear, in 
anticipation, not in fact. It is in- 
deed possible, that the Directors may 
abuse their commission to be compas- 
sionate ; it is possible for any man or 
t>ody of men to abuse any trust com- 
mitted to them ; but the probability. 
of this, in the case now before us, is 
certainly one of the remotest that can 
be imagined. And even supposing it 
actually to take place, there is an ap- 
peal from the Directors to the whole 
Society, composed of members from 



it least 90 states in the Urieo, who 
can reverse their decision, and dis- 
place them from office. 

I have been minute on this part 
of the subject, because I am well aware, 
that there is an appeal in the repre- 
sentations of the Reviewer to the com- 
passion of the community toward the 
beneficiaries of the Society. Their 
case is presented as one, which must 
bear exceedingly hard upon them, af- 
ter they are settled in the ministry ; 
and they are made to appeal to our 
sensibilities, on the score of a family 
who are suffering for want of bread, 
an empty library, an inability to aid 
the charitable objects of the day, and 
other things of the. like nature. Now 
all of this has some foundation in re- 
ality ; but all cases of this nature are 
actually provided for, as we have seen 
above; and this, even to the utmost 
extent which a considerate man can 
desire. I must believe thai the Re- 
viewer had never studied or contem- 
plated the provisions so fully made, 
when he wrote the paragraphson which 
I have now been commenting. 

I have one more remark to make, 
on this important part of oar subject 
This is, that facts contradict the the* 
ory which the Reviewer has here 
presented. As a specimen of the 
many facts which lie before the Di- 
rectors of the American Education 
Society, I present the following ex- 
tract of a letter from one of their ben- 
eficiaries. 

" Enclosed is ■ dollars, which 
added to what I have given the last 
year makes the amount of the bene- 
factions I received from your Society. 
My donations for several years pre- 
vious, whether more or less, you maj 
regard in the light of interest; and ia 
the same light you may regard all my 
future donations, which I purpose to 
continue, annually, as long as I have 
any thing to give. 

" My salary is small ; and though my 
family is also small, we have to con- 
sult the principles of economy and to 
deny ourselves many things, in order 
to have an agency in the various great 
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departments of Christian charity. Oar 
rale is, first, to economize ; secondly, 
to give 'bountifully/ according to 
the Scripture maxim, 2 Cor. 9: 6 ; 
and then, thirdly, if we have any thing 
to spare, to lay it up, until the Lord 
shall call for it ; — and we find so much 
enjoyment in this course, that we 
shall probably continue it." 

This is only a specimen of the man- 
ner in which I trust a great part of 
the beneficiaries of the American Ed- 
ucation Society feel and will feel. 
They would be among the last, I veri- 
ly believe, to propose the giving up of 
their obligations to the Society. And 
this applies to those who have gone 
out from Theological Seminaries, and 
have settled in parishes, and know by 
experience all the difficulties with 
which they must struggle, and to which 
the Reviewer adverts. Testimony 
from these is worth more than all the 
theory in the world. The gentleman, 
whose testimony is cited above, and 
who holds a conspicuous place among 
the labourers in the great Missionary 
cause, is one who has had difficulties 
to straggle with. Is such experience, 
now, to be regarded by the Directors 
of the American Education Society 1 
Or are they to shape their measures, 
solely by principles deduced from rea- 
soning a priori 1 

In regard to the allegation of the 
Reviewer, which stands connected 
with this part of our subject, viz. ' that 
the loan system will tend to create a 
calculating, craving disposition,' I 
have already remarked upon the sub- 
ject above. I can only say again, 
that the cultivation of economical 
habits, of frugality, and industry, is 
one of the last things which can ever 
make misers and niggards. I must 
have overwhelming evidence to in- 
duce me to believe that the God of 
nature has so formed us, that the cul- 
tivation of virtues necessarily leads to 
vices. 

As a test of the ability and willing- 
ness of the American Education So- 
ciety's beneficiaries to repay the loan 
which they have contracted, I would 



add, that within little more than two 
years, (although the system has as yet 
begun only partially to operate}, more 
than $2000 have been cheerfully re- 
paid into the Treasury. So much for 
the practicability of the measure, 
adopted by the American Education 
Society. 

The Reviewer has suggested, also, 
under his second objection, that Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries 
must likewise aid young men, who 
are indigent, in obtaining their edu- 
cation ; and that, in case they do this, 
the young men will be utterly unable 
to discharge their obligations both to 
the American Education Society and 
to these Institutions. 

Suppose this to be true; then it 
follows that the American Education 
Society must abandon their claim, ac- 
cording to the pledge which they have 
given to the young men and to the 
world. The Colleges and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries must do the same, in 
some cases of imperious necessity. 
But in ordinary cases, a young man 
of real industry and good talents, (no 
others ought to be educated by the 
funds of the Church) will find ways 
and means to help himself, so that he 
need not receive more aid than,it will 
be safe for him to be obligated to pay. 
Experience abundantly testifies this. 
It is well known that some young men, 
entirely destitute of property, get along 
without appealing to any society or 
individual for assistance ; and surely 
it is practicable for young men situat- 
ed as are the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society to do 
what is required of them. 

Besides, means are now used, and 
the prospect is now opening, for young 
men to aid themselves by manual la- 
bour ; which is very useful to them 
both in a physical and intellectual re- 
spect. To this source the Directors 
of the American Education Society 
are anxiously directing young men. 
Between nine and ten thousand dol- 
lars have been earned in various ways 
the past year, by the beneficiaries of 
the Society. The Reviewer seems to 
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be, and doubtless is, unacquainted 
with these and the like facts ; other- 
wise he could not reason and assert as 
he does. 

The American Education Society 
do not wish to conceal it from the 
public, that it is a favorite principle 
with them, to induce, so far as in them 
lies, all their young men to help them- 
selves in every honest and becoming 
manner, and to the full extent of their 
ability. The enterprising and intel- 
ligent men of our country will certain- 
ly justify them in this. 

But the Reviewer asks, " What be- 
comes of the monies when refunded V 
He then goes on to aver, that they are 
all returned to the treasury of the Pa- 
rent Society ; and that, in conse- 
quence of such an arrangement, this 
Society will finally have un unlimited 
capital at their exclusive control. 
Add all the loans returned, to the per- 
manent funds and to the scholarships, 
and, he thinks, in half a century " a 
height of independence must be at- 
tained, sufficient to make even good 
men's heads turn giddy," p. 361. In 
particular, he suggests, that " if all 
the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States were to become auxilia- 
ry to the American Education Socie- 
ty, the monies refunded by all their 
beneficiaries, as well as their annual 
surplus, must go to the Parent Board, 
and be entirely beyond the reach of 
the Branches," p. 361. 

I shall not take the liberty to im- 
pute any special design to the writer 
in this appeal. The correctness of 
the principles and the assertions, on 
which it is grounded, are proper sub- 
jects of examination. 

If there be any one thing, which 
the Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society have particularly aimed 
to accomplish in all their measures 
with respect to the Society, it is this, 
viz. that it should be guarded as ef- 
fectually as possible against a perver- 
sion, or monopoly, of the funds. In 
order to effect this, the ultimate re 
sponsibility , in aU cases, is vested in 
the General Society. To them all 



questions may be referred ; and be- 
fore them, every alleged grievance or 
perversion be laid, for their final and 
irreversible decision. 

Who then are the men, that consti- 
tute this General Society 1 They con- 
sist of evangelical clergy men and lay- 
men, throughout the United States. 
The whole number of members en- 
titled to vote, is, at present, about 
350. These belong to at least 20 
States of the Union ; and 1 1 1 of these 
are either clergymen or laymen of the 
Presbyterian church. This church 
would have had a much greater pro- 
portion still, had the American Edu- 
cation Society originally set out on 
the same ground on which it now 
stands. The Society originated in 
the heart of New England. For ma- 
ny years, (down so late as 1826), a 
certain sum of money, given by way 
of donation, entitled any one to the 
privilege of voting. The Society was 
thus at the mercy of any party, wheth- 
er evangelical or not, that might 
choose to create members enough at 
any time, to come in and take entire 
possession of ail its funds. In 1826, 
the Constitution was changed, and on- 
ly members elected were in future ad- 
mitted to the privilege of voting ; al- 
though a donation to a certain ex- 
tent still constitutes honorary mem- 
bership. None originally entitled to 
vote, were excluded from this privi- 
lege, by the new arrangement. And 
as to the future, the Society, (not the 
Directors, as the Reviewer seems to 
understand it), elect by ballot, those 
who are to be members. 

Before 1826, when this important 
change was made, there had been, 
as will naturally be supposed, many 
more donations in New England which 
entitled to membership, than else- 
where. In fact, during the first ten 
years of the existence of the Society, 
outof $ 100,000 contributed, 9 70,000 
were given in Massachusetts. This 
accounts for it, why the number of 
members of the Society, belonging to 
the Congregational is greater than 
that of any other denomination. And 
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this is the only reason ; for since the 
change in question, 94 members have 
been elected ; and of these, 74 are out 
of New England, and only two be- 
long to Massachusetts. Fifty of the 
newly elected members belong to the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Does this look like 
sectional partiality ? Or is there any 
party ambition or purposes, discover- 
able in this? 

I repeat it, in order that neither the 
Reviewer nor his friends may over- 
look it, The Directors neither nomi- 
nate nor choose any of the elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

From these plain facts, it is very 
obvious, that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when the Presbyterian church 
may have, and in all probability will 
have, a controlling influence, in the 
American Education Society. Every 
act of the Board of Directors is sub- 
ject to revision, directly or indirectly, 
by the General Society. Every choice 
of members, and every choice of offi- 
cers, (who, let it be noted, are elected 
only for one year at a time) is by the 
same Society. How then can its 
funds be perverted, or applied to par- 
ty purposes? Never — until all branch- 
es of the General Society, including 
evangelical men of at least five de- 
nominations, become corrupt through- 
out ; and when such a universal cor- 
ruption takes place, the American 
Education Society will at least be as 
safe as any other Society, whether 
Presbyterian or not. 

Let us now, for a moment, examine 
in another point of view the power of 
the Directors of the Parent Society, 
which is an object of so much dread. 
We have seen how entirely their do- 
ings are subject to revision by the 
General Society. Another check is 
imposed upon them by means of 
Branch Societies. 

All applications for aid, within the 
limits of Branch Societies, must first 
be made to the Branch Societies. The 
Directors of these appoint a majority 
of the examiners of such applicants ; 
on whose certificate depends the suc- 



cess of the application. When a fa- 
vourable certificate is obtained from 
these examiners, it is remitted to the 
Board of the Branch Society first, who 
receive or reject the applicant, and if 
the former, they make an appropriation. 
The application is then forwarded to 
the Board of the Parent Society for their 
concurrence. If they think it their du- 
ty to reject the application ; they re- 
mit the case back to the Branch So- 
ciety, with their objections. Should 
a final disagreement take place be- 
tween the two Boards, the case may 
come before the General Society at 
their annual meeting, at which are 
present members from all parts of the 
United States. This has an ultimate 
jurisdiction over every question of 
this, or of the like nature. 

It is true that the two Boards in 
question serve as a check upon each 
other ; and the General Society has a 
supervision and ultimate control of 
the whole ? In addition to this, there 
is an article of the Constitution, which 
expressly provides, that Presidents of 
Branch Societies shall be, ex officio, 
voting members of the General Socie- 
ty, and also honorary members of the 
Board of Directors ; thereby giving 
to each Branch Society a perpetual 
representation, of its own selection, in 
the councils both of the Society and 
of the Board. Is this aiming at the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the Directors of the Parent Society ; 
or does it look like a most guarded dis- 
tribution of power, d& a cautious check 
upon it, not unlike what the structure 
of our national government exhibits ? 

Are not the Branch Societies, how- 
ever, dependent on the Parent Socie- 
ty ? They must, of course, conform 
all their proceedings to its Constitu- 
tion and fundamental Rules. But 
they elect their own officers, from the 
least to the greatest, and as often as 
they please ; they vote their own ap- 
propriations, and dispose of their own 
funds ; they recommend and receive 
their own candidates. The Parent 
Board has, indeed, the power of nom- 
inating a part of the Examining Com- 
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mittees; but it is a minority of them : 
and this right is retained only for se- 
curity in regard to the Constitution 
and Rules which they are bound to 
see observed. The Parent Society, 
except in an extreme case which is 
provided for, cannot take up a single 
candidate within the limits of a Branch 
Society, without its consent and ap- 
probation ; while, on the other hand, 
the concurrence of the Parent Socie- 
ty is necessary, in order that the ap- 
propriation may be actully made ; un- 
less, indeed, in a case of appeal, the 
General Society revoke their decis- 
ion where they may have refused aid. 

But what control have the Branch 
Societies over the monies given t I 
answer, that all monies raised within 
the limits of a Branch Society are paid 
into its own treasury. If permanent 
scholarships are endowed, the proper- 
ty vests in the Parent Society, because 
it is an incorporated body ; but the 
income of the said Scholarships stands 
pledged to the Branch Societies, with' 
in whose limits they have been raised, 
and is subject to their disposal as stat- 
ed above. Can the Parent Society 
adopt a more impartial method of pro- 
ceeding than this 1 

Look, moreover, at the operation of 
this principle. When a Branch So- 
' ciety has more monies in its treasury 
than is needed for beneficiaries with- 
in its own limits, it remits the over- 
plus to the treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety. But, on the other hand, if it 
have less in its treasury than is need- 
ed, (an occurrence that frequently hap- 
pens), then it is entitled to draw out 
of the treasury of the Parent Socie- 
ty, just as though the money were in 
its own. If this be not generous im- 
partiality, it would be difficult to say 
what is so in the management of such 
matters. 

In regard to the Examining Com- 
mittees, whose peculiar province it is 
to recommend beneficiaries to the 
American Education Society, I would 
state, that at present there are 41 of 
them in the United States ; of these, 
14 only are in New-England, and 27 



out of it And when we call to mind, 
that a majority of each of these com- 
mittees, on whom the appropriation of 
all monies to beneficiaries depends, 
are appointed by the respective Branch 
Societies, in all cases where such So- 
cieties exist, this must be proof satis- 
factory enough to every candid mind, 
that the Parent Society is not aiming 
at power and control. 

While I am on the subject of the 
organization and powers of the Amer- 
ican Education Society and its re- 
spective Branches, I would state, that 
the General Society, constituted as 
above, has recently held its annual 
meetings, alternately in Boston and 
New York during the week of their 
respective anniversaries. This ar- 
rangement will probably continue— 
and by means of it the Society will be 
brought into the vicinity of a very 
large part of all the voting members. 
Should the next meeting be held in 
the city of New York, more members 
will probably be in the city having a 
right to vote in the meeting of the 
American Education Society than will 
compose the next General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. The 
meeting for the choice of officers, and 
for the transaction of special business, 
is distinct from, and antecedent to, 
the general meeting, when addresses, 
etc. are made, as is customary in oth- 
er Societies. 

At this previous meeting, any busi- 
ness whatever may be taken up ; all 
proceedings of the Directors may be 
examined and canvassed ; any objec- 
tions can be raised, which any mem- 
ber of the Society chooses to raise, 
either against any part of its proceed- 
ings, or of its principles. No officer 
whatever is chosen for a longer period 
than one year at a time ; and, if the 
Society see fit, every Director, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, or other officer pre- 
viously appointed, may be displaced, 
and others substituted in their room. 
If there be any aim in all this at die- 
tat or ship, it is not, at least, to be per- 
petual dictators. 

From a review of the Constitution 
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and principlesof the Parent and Branch 
Societies, it seems to me quite impos- 
sible, that any partial or party appro- 
priations of monies should be made 
by the Directors of the Parent Socie- 
ty, without a speedy and adequate ac- 
countahleneas and punishment for so 
doing. The General Society, at its 
annual meeting, coming from all parts 
of the United States, must be an im- 
partiai body ; and in their hands are 
Directors, Secretaries, Treasurers, 
Examiners, funds, and every thing 
else. Can an imagination which is 
not heated, see any phantoms of a 
frightful aspect rising up out of such 
ground as this ? 

To the important question, "What 
becomes of the monies refunded?" we 
may answer, then, that they go into 
the treasury of the Parent Society for 
the present, and are paid out from 
this to all the Branch Societies in the 
United States, according to their re- 
spective wants. They must ever con- 
tinue to be so appropriated, until the 
General Society cease to do their du- 
ty at their annual meeting ; and until 
all parts of our country become heret- 
ical or corrupt. 

If, for the sake of convenience, how- 
ever, the General Society should adopt 
a plan, which would allow the monies 
returned within the limits of each 
Branch Society, to be paid into the 
treasury of such Society, this measure 
would remove even the semblance of 
the difficulty which the Reviewer sug- 
gests. The Directors, I have no 
doubt, will be entirely disposed to a- 
dopt this, or any other arrangement, 
which may promote the interests of 
the Society. 

In thus detailing the Constitution 
and principles of the American Edu- 
cation Society, I trust that I have ob- 
viated most of the difficulties which 
the Reviewer suggests under his 

Third head or objections. The 
substance of this head is, that the vot- 
ing members of the Society are eligi- 
ble to office ; and that their election 
must depend on the Directors of the 
Parent Socieiy j that such an arrange- 



ment is giving them a power to per- 
petuate their own office, and their 
own control over an immense sum of 
money, which may be appropriated to 
purposes destructive to the welfare of 
the church. And this organization is 
represented to be such, that " the 
hand of an infant in Boston can con- 
trol and manage and direct the whole 
Christian community, south and west 
of the Connecticut, interested in this 
concern," p. 364. 

The answer to ail this is found in 
the preceding statement. It is built 
on misapprehension of the Constitu- 
tion and Rules of the American Edu- 
cation Society. The Directors, as 
such, have no control at all over the 
election of any new members of the 
Society, nor over the number who 
shall be chosen. They have not even 
a nomination of such members con- 
fided to them ; and should they un- 
dertake to make one, any other mem- 
ber of the Society has an equal right, 
and I may add, an equal chance of 
success. After such a view as has 
been given above, of the manner in 
which membership and the right of 
voting in the Society, is now consti- 
tuted, and of the number of members, 
their partition among different denom- 
inations of Christians, and their diffu- 
sion among 20 States of the Union ; 
can it well be supposed, that any man 
of candour will say, that the fears of 
the Reviewer are well grounded t Is 
there no check here ? Are there no 
honest men among all these members 
of the American Education Society, 
chosen from leading men in church 
and state in our country; no inde- 
pendent men there, who cannot be 
nattered or misled by any electioneer- 
ing of the Directors ? And are there 
not men enough, among the present 
members of the Society, of sufficient 
wisdom, prudence, and integrity, to 
secure the interests of the Society in 
future, by the choice of members like 
themselves ? To deny either of these, 
would be one of the last things which 
I would venture to do. 

On serious revision of what the Re- 
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viewer has intimated with respect to 
this subject ; I do hope and believe, 
that be will withdraw even an implied 
insinuation of such a nature. Rep- 
resentations of this kind may, indeed, 
be a forcible appeal to the jealousies 
of men, and of parties ; but they must 
be distressing to those who look seri- 
ously at the tendency of them to shake 
the confidence of the Christian com- 
munity, and to fill them with ground- 
less alarm ; and, of course, to quench 
their zeal in behalf of the American 
Education Society. 

I have thus examined the facts al- 
leged by the Reviewer, as grounds of 
distrust and fear, in regard to the 
American Education Society. I know 
I am in danger of protracting the sub- 
ject too much ; but the importance of 
the discussion induces me to cast my- 
self on the patience of the public, un- 
til I make a still further develope- 
ment of the proceedings of this Socie- 
ty, in regard to loans and permanent 
funds, which may serve to vindicate 
them in the view of the world. 

Originally, the American Education 
Society appropriated their monies in 
the method advocated by the Review- 
er. They made the whole a pure 
gratuity. They even adopted the 
principle of paying the bills of their 
beneficiaries. Soon, however, expe- 
rience shewed the imprudence of this 
measure. They then adopted the 
method of requiring a note from the 
beneficiary, to repay one half. This 
took place in 1630, and was continu- 
ed until 1826. 

Before the principle was adopted, in 
1826, of loaning wholly, the Ameri- 
can Education Society, by their Sec- 
retary and Directors, held an exten- 
sive correspondence with the heads of 
Colleges and Seminaries in different 
parts of the United States, and with 
distinguished clergymen and laymen 
of several States, in regard to this and 
other subjects. In this manner they 
laboured faithfully to ascertain the 
sentiments and feelings of the com- 
munity ; and especially of those who 
had superintended the education of 



beneficiaries of the American Educa- 
tion Society. As a specimen of the 
communications which they received 
in answer to their applications, I would 
subjoin the following extract of a let- 
ter, addressed to the Directors of the 
Society, by the intelligent, judicious, 
and excellent President of union Col* 
lege, at Schenectady. It is dated 
Nov. 1825. 

" In general, I am Terr favourably im- 
pressed with respect to toe wisdom of the 
plans of the Board, and the prudence and 
the energy with which those plans are exe- 
cuted ; and, in conclusion, I have therefore 
only to add, that, from all that I hare seen 
of the effect of public charity on the physi- 
cal, moral, and religious character of young 
men, I am of opinion, that appropriations 
from such a charity should oe sparingly 
made. A greater number can then be as- 
sisted, and the motive to personal exertion 
will not be entirely removed from any. In 
the free and long continued distribution of 
a public charity, there is danger that an 
opinion will be insensibly induced, that 
the amount distributed is toe payment of a 
debt due, requiring no special gratitude in 
the receipt, or economy in the application ; 
and there is also danger, lest those accus- 
tomed to be taken care of by others should 
insensibly cease to take care, and lose the 
habit of taking care of themselves. In a 
country like ours, where the support of the 
ministry must be voluntary, ana where the 
people, if supplied at all, must be generally 
supplied by ministers who can lire on small 
salaries, it is wise, as far as practicable, to 
raise up men who can so live ; and if the 
ground already gone over were to be again 
gone over, it might be a question whether 
a system of loans, in toto, on a low interest, 
would not, on the whole, be wiser than a 
system of donations. Perhaps more would 
not then be refunded than will now be ; as- 
sistance, however, would be equally within 
the reach of the persons who needed it ; 
self-interest would operate more strongly 
to narrow their expenditures, and an in- 
creased stimulus to personal exertion would 
be applied during the whole preparatory 
state ; the incumbents on the tuna would 
be known, not as paupers living on chari- 
ty, but as indigent young men, struggling 
with poverty, and calculating to repay the 
favours done them out of the fruits of their 
future earnings." 

Many important testimonies of the 
like nature were received, also, soon 
after the measure in question was a- 
dopted ; as may be seen by referring 
to the Appendix in the Eleventh Re- 
port of the Society, where will be 
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Ibund the teetunontes of no lets than 
nine Presidents of Colleges, of several 
Professors, and of many other gentle- 
men of high reputation, besides com- 
munications expressing the views of 
about 70 beneficiaries belonging to 
lour Colleges, and highly approving 
the measures in question.* 

Several other Societies had also 
adopted similar principles, or have a- 
dopted them since.t The business- 
men of the community called aloud 
for such an arrangement. Before it 
was adopted, the treasury of the Soci- 
ety began to languish. Since its a- 
doption, the receipts have been great- 
ly augmented. Some who doubted 
about the principle at the outset, have 
come fully into the approbation of it, 
since it has been put to the test of ex- 
perience. 

Such were the efforts of the Direc- 
tors of the American Education Soci- 
ety to learn their duty, and such the 
results of these efforts. Will any one 
say, in view of these facts, that they 
ought to have hesitated about acting 
as they have done ? 

Nay, I may make the appeal near- 
er home to the Reviewer ; I may re- 
fer him to the General Assembly. In 
their Minutes of this very year, their 

* These testimonials are signed by Pres- 
idents— Day— Nott— Davis— Griffin — Hum- 
phrey—Bates— Tyler— Wayland, and Al- 
len—by Professor Rice of Virginia — Rev. 
Dr. Spring of New York — the late Rev. 
Dr. Chester of Albany, whose opinion, the 
result of his own observation and experi- 
ence, *s he assured the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, is given in decided terms in favour 
of a system of " parental loan" — the Rev. 
Dr. Church of New Hampshire — Jeremiah 

Evarts, Esq. Professor, now President 

Woods of Lexington, Kentucky — Rev. Jus- 
tin Edwards— the late Rev. Dr. Parson of 
Maine — Professor Dewey — Rev. Messrs. 
Cox and Patton of New York — Rev. Mr. 
Nettleton — and a number of other clergy- 
men of known character and respectability. 

t See Eleventh Report of " the Society 
for educating pious young men for the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church/' 
presented at Washington, D. C. Oct. 1828. 
The Presbytery of Albany, and the late 
Young Men's Education Society of New 
York, adopted the same system of loaning 
before the American Education Society. 
VOL. II. 13 



Board of Education say, " We desire 
every beneficiary to remember, that 
his duty to the church, to his younger 
brethren who seek the same holy of- 
fice, and to his Saviour, requires that 
so soon as he is able he should refund 
the benefaction conferred on him with 
interest. Every beneficiary shall be 
furnished with an attested copy of 
this resolution." 

The Reviewer will perceive that 
the General Assembly's Board of Ed* 
ucation have here recognized, in the 
most distinct manner, the duty of its 
beneficiaries toward " the church, 
their younger brethren, and the Sa- 
viour" himself, to refund not only the 
sums of money furnished them by the 
Board, but to return the same " with 
interest/ 1 in all cases where they are 
able. How does this differ at all from 
" the principle of refunding" adopted 
by the American Education Society ? 
They cancel the debt, tit case of ina~ f 
bility to pay it ; the Assembly's Board 
do not think that more than this ought 
to be done. And although they do 
not require a written obligation, they 
require that every student should be 
furnished with a copy of this resolu- 
tion, which certainly amounts to a 
printed obligation. If there be any 
advantage in this latter measure over 
the former, I confess myself unable to 
perceive what it is. Indeed I have 
difficulties, of serious import, in my 
own view, in respect to this measure 
of the Assembly's Board. The young 
men, who, on the score of duty, thus 
become their debtors, are left in a 
state in which their generosity and 
their honour, merely, are appealed to ; 
and in case they decline making re- 
payment, they are liable to be filled 
with apprehension that their motives 
may be misconstrued. But in case 
they are expressly liberated from 
their obligations to those by whom 
they are due, no such apprehensions 
will exist. In which of these predic- 
aments would any young man of gen* 
erous feelings prefer to be? And sup- 
pose cases to occur, (and such do oc- 
cur) in which a young man abandons 
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the object for which he was patroniz- 
ed, or becomes an apostate and dis- 
graces the ministry ; then, how are 
the General Assembly's Board to ob- 
tain the repayment of the monies ex* 
pended ? In this case, the American 
Education Society have a security 
that such monies shall not be lost to 
the treasury of the church. 

But lest I should be tedious, I will 
cut short the farther consideration of 
facts alleged by the Reviewer, and 
come to the consideration, 

II. Op fears. 

The Reviewer is afraid of the im- 
mense power, which he thinks the 
Parent Society will ultimately attain. 
These fears he has unequivocally ex- 
pressed in the following language. 
Speaking of the election of members 
*y ballot, he says, 

" Whatever may be the effect of this ar- 
rangement in preventing or retarding the 
perversion of toe funds from the original 
purpose, it certainly increases the power of 
the Officers and Directors to an almost un- 
limited extent. It enables them, if so dis- 
posed, to select the persons who are to vote 
in choosing Officers and Directors ; so that 
in fret they might as well be elected for 
life, with the power of nominating their 
own successors. Suppose that at any time 
a majority of the acting members of the 
Society are in favour of the measures a- 
dopted by the Directors, the Directors can, 
through their friends, have new voting 
members chosen, favourable to the same 
course ; so that it will in the end amount 
to the same thing, as to give the Directors 
the power of appointing their successors. 
The distant members, who have a right to 
vote, can seldom attend the anniversaries ; 
so that from the nature of the case, the 
election of officers and new members, can 
always be under the control of those resid- 
ing near the olace of holding the annual 
meetings. If at any time the concerns of 
the Society should be mismanaged, it is ev- 
ident, from the very terms of the compact, 
that the branches and distant contributors, 
have no means of effecting a reformation ; 
because they have voluntarily surrendered 
their rights into the hands or a body politic 
in the State of Massachusetts. And as this 
corporation can hold real estate, whose an- 
nual income shall equal ten thousand dol- 
lars ; can increase permanent fund* and 
scholarships to any extent ; can dispose at 
pleasure of the annual surplus of the auxili- 
aries, and the monies returned by benefici- 
aries, and has also a veto on the appropria- 
tions of the branches ; its power must be- 
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so adjusted, the machinery ia so admira- 
bly arranged, as to concentrate the whole 
power in a single point ; so that the hand 
of an infant, toucning a lftvw in Boston, 
can control, and manage, and direct lbs 
whole Christian community, south and west 
of the Connecticut, interested in this con- 
cern." 

As to the facts here alleged, they 
have already been examined. The 
amount of the fears is, that there may 
be, or will be, perversion of power 
and funds. 

Again, in canvassing the subject of 
monies loaned being returned to the 
general treasury, he says, 

" Add these monies refunded to the per- 
manent funds and scholarships intrusted to 
the immediate care of the Parent 8ociery, 
and it seems to us, that if this process were 
to go on for half a century, a height of in- 
dependence must be attained, sufficient to 
make even good men's heads turn giddy. 
From the very Constitution of the Society, 
whose claims to universal patronage we 
have presumed to examine, it must every 
year be growing more and more indepen- 
dent, not only of the original contributory 
but also of the auxiliaries ; and it must also 
be acquiring a more extensive influence 
over the ministers of the gospel in the U- 
nited States. Let us suppose that some 
twenty or thirty years hence, one half of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Chunk 
shall have been educated under this sys- 
tem, and that the bonds of many of them 
remain unpaid in the hands of the Direc- 
tors in the vicinity of Boston, and that in 
these circumstances a proposition wen 
made in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, to change some impor- 
tant feature in her discipline or doctrines, 
and that the Directors or the American Ed- 
ucation Society were known to think fa- 
vourably of these changes— what would be 
the consequence ? We all know how won- 
derfully interest influences the opinions 
even of good men, and how prone tney are 
to coincide in sentiment with those on 
whom they are dependent" 

Here then are two distinct fears; 
the one that the power and funds of 
the Society may be perverted to some 
sinister purpose, without any adequate 
control ; the other, that the Directors 
in the vicinity of Boston may, some 
twenty or thirty years hence, under- 
take, through the medium of their 
beneficiaries, "to change some im- 
portant feature in the doctrines or 
discipline" of the Presbyterian church. 
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I am glad the writer has been in- 
genuous enough to speak out thus 
plainly the difficulties which he feels 
on this subject On facts, his diffi- 
culties, as it seems to me, cannot 
rest, when he comes to review them. 
If so, then they must have their basis 
in fears. 

I do him honour, that, while cher- 
ishing such fears, he has added a tes- 
timony so frank and noble, in regard 
to the present Directors and manage- 
ment of the American Education So- 
ciety, as is the following : 

" We are far from intimating that any 
such influence is now intended to be at- 
tained, and if it were attained, that it 
would be improperly used. We have the 
happiness to be personally acquainted with 
some of the Directors of this great concern, 
and we know the reputation of all ; and we 
believe them to be as pure in their inten- 
tions, as single in their purpose, and as de- 
voted to the cause of evangelical piety, as 
any men on earth ; and we disclaim any 
knowledge of a single act in their manage- 
ment of this great charity which has the 
most remote sectarian bearing." 

And again ; 

44 As long as the Directors remain, such 
as we believe they now are, intelligent, ac- 
tive, and devoted to the cause of evangeli- 
cal doctrine and vital piety, every thing, 
which the interests of the church and of the 
world demand, will be done." 

With these testimonies I do most 
heartily agree ; and I sincerely thank 
the Reviewer for having given them 
to the public. It would seem now, 
that in his own view, with all his cau- 
tion and apprehensions, there is, at 
least, no present danger. But then 
who can certainly secure us for the 
future ? 

None, I answer unhesitatingly, but 
the Great Head of the Church ; none 
but God. And in this respect the 
American Education Society do not 
stand alone. Every College, Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Academy in 
this country, stand on the same foot- 
ing as to the future. Who knows 
whether the distinguished College and 
Theological Seminary at Princeton 
will not, before the next generation 
passes wholly away, go into the hands 
of Arminians or Unitarians? None 



but God, I answer boldly. Experi- 
ence in other States and countries 
will support this answer. 

The Reviewer has referred us to 
the University at Cambridge, as an 
example and a proof that funds may 
be perverted, and the Societies who 
manage them may become faithless, 
I acknowledge this, with a feeling of 
deep distress. But what is the rem- 
edy ? As a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, he may answer, " The 
remedy is in our creed and in our for- 
mulas of discipline and doctrine." 
But have not the church in Scotland 
been in possession of these for almost 
two centuries ? . And is the Review- 
er ignorant of the fact, that the Mod- 
erates, i. e. the Arminian and Arian- 
ish party have had the predominance 
in that church, and swayed all its 
General Judicatories for many years, 
if not at the present period ? He is 
surely not ignorant, that there are a 
large number of Scotch churches, 
which are seceders from the General 
Assembly of their church, on the 
ground that the majority had become 
corrupted. 

Or, if he pleases to refer the pub- 
lic attention to the establishment in 
England, and the 39 Articles of the 
Episcopal church, will this in any 
measure help the cause ? Who that 
knows any thing, does not know, that 
the Church of England, in respect to 
far the greater majority of its leading 
members has been Arminian, I had 
almost said for ages; not a few, 
(if we may credit the statements of 
some of its own ministers) and that 
for no small period of time, a decided 
majority were Arian? Aiid if one 
goes to the Creeds and Confessions 
of the Dutch and the German church- 
es on the continent of Europe, is the 
argument helped at all ? One glance 
at the Neology of the continent will 
answer this question. 

I am, indeed, not one of those who 
have any prejudices whatever against 
Creeds and Confessions, when used 
within their proper limits, and assign- 
ed to their appropriate places. In 
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hex, whenever I hear a man declaim- 
ing against them in a loose and gene- 
ral manner, I always take it for grant- 
ed, that it is because he wishes to 
have the liberty, in some way or oth- 
er, of inculcating what is opposed to 
them. But on the other hand, I have 
no apprehension that we can put 
them into the same scale with the Bi- 
ble, in regard to their influence in 
preserving the unity and purity of the 
churches with respect to doctrine and 
practice. When all is done and said, 
they are only paper ramparts about 
the citadel of God ; and men will bat- 
ter them down, whenever their pas- 
sions or their prejudices are armed 
against them. 

What then is to keep the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton from ulti- 
mately turning apostate? Is it the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church 1 How can we any more put 
our trust in this, than the good people 
of Scotland could in theirs 1 Once, 
men of God filled nearly all the 
pulpits in their land ; but what has 
been the fact for a century past? 
Now, most of the members of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly I 
hope, and verily believe, are men 
of God, and devoted to the interests 
of truth ; but how can this prove that 
it will always be so? And if the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States 
should take the course of the estab- 
lished churches in Scotland and in 
England, then what is to become of 
the Seminary at Princeton, with all 
its funds and all its scholarships, which 
already amount to more than one half 
of the permanent funds of the Ameri- 
can Education Society ? What a tre- 
mendous engine will it be, to pros- 
trate in the oust every advocate of the 
truths which it now defends ? 

And does not the very same argu- 
ment, (if it be any argument at all), 
apply to every College, Theological 
Seminary, Academy, and benevolent 
Society with funds, in the whole coun- 
try ? Most certainly it does. The 
next generation — who can tell what 
they are to be? God only knows. 



What is the result then 1 Why, if 
we are to reason as the Reviewer 
does, the result is, that we most have 
no Colleges endowed; no Theologi- 
cal Seminaries of this character ; no 
Academies ; no Scholarships ; no be- 
nevolent Institutions, for even such as 
are without permanent funds, may be 
ultimately perverted. Nay, the very 
structure of oar government should 
be altered ; for the powers now com- 
mitted to our legislators and judges, 
are liable to abuse by bad men, and 
therefore adapted to become the caus- 
es of immense and incalculable inju- 
ry to the community. 

Can any man, now, on sober con- 
sideration, adopt or give assent to an 
argument or a principle, which is con- 
nected with such tremendous conse- 
quences as those to which the argu- 
ment of the Reviewer does most plain- 
ly and certainly lead ? " What proves 
too much, proves nothing," says the 
old proverb of the logicians ; and it 

says this very truly.* 

■ ■» ■ i ~ ^. ■ . . - 

* An opinion ha* sometimes been ex- 
pressed (and it will be well if the remarks 
of the Reviewer do not strengthen the be- 
lief) that Institutions ought not to have 
permanent fundt. In regard to some Insti- 
tutions for promoting religion and benevo- 
lence, this is doubtless true. But is there 
no danger of inflicting a deep and palpable 
injury upon the church by an indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of these important aids in 
building up the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the world? The experience of 
the best men in all ages, has shown that 
such funds are exceedingly necessary and 
useful in promoting some objects of great 
and permanent interest. As an example, 
maj be mentioned, the work of education 
in nearly all its Branches. The American 
Education Society, it is believed by very 
many, comes to some extent at least within 
this class of Institutions. It is not formed 
for temporary purposes. Should the mil- 
lennium commence the next year, the object 
which it has in view would be increased, 
not diminished in importance. " For the 
poor ye have always with you." The 
means of educating them will always be 
needed. The responsible duty of super- 
vision, the neglect of which will more than 
any thing else lead to a perversion of the 
funds, can never be thoroughly discharged 
by the officers and agents of Education So- 
cieties, unless they are in a good degree re- 
lieved from embarrassment, and constant 
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The reasoning of the Reviewer on 
page 368, in order to remove suspic- 
ion that the General Assembly, as 
well as the American Education So- 
ciety, might possibly betray their trust 
in process of future time, furnishes no 
answer to the above suggestions ; nor 
is it grounded on any appeal to the 
history of the General Assembly in 
past ages, and in other countries. 
How can all this history be overlook- 
ed by intelligent and candid men? 
The grand remedy proposed by the 
Reviewer, for all the evils which may 
occur in the General Assembly's 
Board of Education is, that they do 
not perpetuate their own body ; and 
that the Genera] Assembly, on whom 
they are dependent, is annually elect- 
ed. But is not this precisely the case 
with the Directors of the American 
Education Society? And after all, 
who can, in either case, give assur- 
rance that those who elect annually, 
will not, inprocess of time, become 
corrupt ? Was not this the case in 
Scotland ? And have we any better 
security in this country ? None, I an- 

apprehension at to the means of carrying 
forward the youth under their patronage. 
The American Education Society has a- 
dopted no new principle on this subject. 
The plan of establishing Scholarships is of 
long standing. The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church have warmly ap- 
proTed it ; and the Trustees of that Judica- 
tory already hold 16 such foundations for 
the use of the Seminary at Princeton, a- 
mounting to a permanent fund of $40,000 — 
which is more than half of all the money 
inTested by the American Education Soci- 
ety and its Branches in this manner — and 
within $10,000 of as much as has yet been 
actually paid into the Society. Four fifths 
of all the Scholarship* belonging to the Amer- 
ican Education Society and to its Branches are 
merely temporary; annual subscriptions 
bindingonly during the pleasure of toe do- 
nors. But three permanent scholarships 
have been given out of New England, and 
one of these was by a benevolent lady in 
Great Britain. In this respect, therefore, 
those who have jealousies about permanent 
funds, may find: many other Societies and 
Institutions in our country, which afford, 
as to the point in Question, more ground of 
jealousy than the American Education So- 
ciety. 



swer ; none that can be better, so far 
as merely human arrangements are 
concerned. 

What then is the antidote for our 
fears as to the future ? Not the Gen- 
eral Assembly, nor any other Assem- 
bly, or Society, or body of men, or 
Statutes, or Creeds, or Constitutions. 
To trust in God, and to do our duty, 
is the only ground of hope that we 
have, or can have, or that we need, in 
regard to the time future. Had Chris- 
tians more faith and less fear, the 
world would be revolutionized in a short 
time. The treasuries of God would 
be full to overflowing ; and all .hands 
would be set to work, and all hearts 
engaged in the glorious enterprise of 
spreading abroad the knowledge of 
salvation. 

In view of all this, I am constrain- 
ed to wonder, that such an objection 
to the American Education Society 
should be brought forward. The ar- 
gument is simply this ; ' Take care 
how you build up this Society ; for 
should it once become corrupt, it will 
be a tremendous engine in doing evil.' 
And cannot this be said of every 
good Institution which adorns society 
or blesses mankind? Nay, cannot 
Christianity itself be abused, and has 
it not been, to the destruction for 
time and eternity of millions and mil- 
lions? But shall there be no Chris- 
tianity, because it may be abused? 
Shall there be no endowed Acade- 
mies, Colleges, and Theological Sem- 
inaries, because they may be abused ? 
If so, then let the Reviewer use his 
eloquence and his influence with the 
next General Assembly, to take away 
all the funds from the Princeton Sem- 
inary, and to return its Scholarships 
to the owners. It is vain for him to 
say, that there is, or can be, any oth- 
er security that they will not be per- 
verted, than that which the American 
Education Society have, that theirs 
will not be. 

I have a word to say, on the fears 
which he expresses, that at some fu- 
ture period, the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society, who 
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settle in the Sooth and West, and 
who are indebted to the Society, may 
come forward, and, out of complai- 
sance to the Directors who live near 
Boston, may vote in such a way as 
will change the doctrines or the dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian churches. 

In the first place, who are to li- 
cense and settle these young men, in 
the Presbyterian connexion? Of coarse 
the several Presbyteries belonging to 
the General Assembly. Will these 
Presbyteries, then, ordain young men, 
most of whom will be educated in 
Presbyterian Seminaries of learning, 
who will sell their consciences and 
their integrity, and break their sol- 
emn vows, in order to please the Di- 
rectors of the Parent Society in and 
around Boston ; and all this because 
they owe them a small sum of money 1 
The (act that the. Society has no In- 
stitutions of its own, but educates 
young men wherever they pursue a 
regular course of study, is sufficient 
proof that the direct influence which 
they may have over young men will 
ever be secondary. The society has 
assisted forty young men the present 
year, in four Theological Seminaries 
belonging to the Presbyterian church; 
but who will imagine that the influ- 
ence which the Society holds over 
these young men, is equal to that of 
their Instructors, or of the Presbyte- 
ries to which they stand related ? No 
one who considers in what manner 
the Society is constituted, and how 
entirely the Directors are dependent 
upon it, can seriously apprehend any 
evil from this source. 

But I have other questions also to 
ask. Whence comes the suspicion 
that the Directors in and about Boston 
may wish to intermeddle with the 
doctrines or the discipline of the Pres- 
byterian churches? To my certain 
knowledge, it is habitual 'with those 
who now hold that office, to recom- 
mend to all the young men who go 
from New England into the bounda- 
ries of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, to unite with the 
Presbyteries, and not to hold on upon 



Congregationalism. A g t ealor mis- 
take cannot be made, than to suppose 
they have any zeal on this subject 
And should the American Eds* 
cation Society elect others like them, 
(which they certainly may do, whea 
they leave the stage or resign, or 
whenever the Society chooses to su- 
persede them), then these same view* 
will be still cherished. Nearly one 
half of the young men who hare gone 
from the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary have become Presbyterians, and 
the Seminary allows of a Presbyteriaa 
Professor, and never has uttered, an* 1 
I trust will not utter, one word against 
Presbyterianism. 

Let us now turn the tables. The 
Reviewer calls on the General A* 
sembly to educate their own young 
men, and not to leave them to others. 
In this he is in the right. And it is 
exceedingly cheering to know, that 
very many individuals and churches, 
belonging to the connexion of the 
General Assembly, have long ago em- 
barked in the blessed work which the 
Reviewer recommends, and now as- 
sist in bringing forward at least 200 
young men for the ministry, in har- 
monious connexion with the Ameri- 
can Education Society. The Re- 
viewer has said, that nothing, or 
nothing to the purpose, has yet been 
done by the Assembly's Board. But 
while our western country is starving 
for the bread of life, and the world b 
perishing in wickedness, the Ameri- 
can Education Society have believed 
that something is to be done, and have 
tried to do it. 

Have they ever decried the exer- 
tions of other benevolent Societies ? 
Have they ever suggested one sylla- 
ble, which could raise a suspicion 
about their motives, or alarm the pub- 
lic about the danger of such Associa- 
tions ? Let it be produced ; and for 
one, I will give them my full- share of 
disapprobation. 

On the contrary, they will lift up 
their hands and hearts to God, with 
devout thankfulness, when the exhor- 
tation of the Reviewer shall be fully 
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heeded by Presbyterian churches, and 
they will oome toward and take 
charge of a great host of laborers for 
the vineyard of the Lord. 

Bat suppose now, when they do this, 
the Congrezationalists should say; 
"See, the Presbyterians are filling 
our country with their pupils and 
friends. They have a great Society, 
great Seminaries, many Scholarships, 
and great zeal for Presbyterianism ; 
and if we wait much longer, they will 
be too strong for us, . and Congrega- 
tionalism will be driven from the land. 
What is to be done? Why this we 
can do: We can call aloud on the 
public, and rouse them up to an ap- 
prehension of future dangers to their 
religious freedom, and their welfare. 
We can easily excite the jealousies of 
the West on this subject, who are al- 
ready filled with apprehension. We 
can thus make the candidates of the 
Presbyterian ministry objects of sus- 
picion, and cause the public zeal in 
favour of raising them up greatly to 
abate. " And thus Congregational- 
ism may still be safe." 

What could the Reviewer object to 
this? It is difficult for me to see; 
for has he not, by implication, done 
the same thing? The rectitude of 
his intention, I do not mean to call in 
question. The correctness of the 
principle, on which his popular ap- 
peal to suspicion and party feeling is 
evidently grounded, (although he may 
not be conscious of it), is what can 
never for a moment be defended, until 
it is decided, that Congregationalisms 
are heretics, and that they have a de- 
sign to destroy the Presbyterian 
churches. 

In a day like this, when every 
opposer of vital piety in our land is 
making an effort to raise a hue and 
cry about " religious combinations," 
and " religious establishments," is it 
prudent, is it wise, is it becoming, is 
it brotherly, to make such objections 
as these ? 

But I must come to a close. And 
this I shall do, by a few words on the 



last topic proposed for consideration ; 
viz. 

III. The method which the Re- 
viewer has chosen, in order to ac- 
complish his object. 

I frankly confess, that I have a 
deep feeling on this subject. The 
obligation to communicate serious 
doubts and fears, about the tendency 
of any measures so important as those 
of the American Education Society, 
I do fully recognize. The privilege 
of doing it, is an undoubted one. But 
how shall this be done? Shall the 
tocsin of alarm be sounded through 
the United States ; and all the ene- 
mies of religion be set in motion, and 
have their mouths filled with matter 
of accusation against the American 
Education Society ? Thousands will 
read or hear these accusations or ob- 
jections, who never listen to the pre- 
sent, or to any answer whatever. Is 
it best to afford matter of clamour to 
such men? If the Reviewer had 
serious objections, why not make them 
directly to the American Education 
Society or to its Directors, and have 
them canvassed in the meeting of the 
Society, or of the Board ? Is there 
any ground to suppose, that they would 
not have received an earnest and re- 
spectful attention? None. Why then 
should the public mind be awakened 
to suspicion, or be agitated about this 
matter, before it had been canvassed 
by the Society ? If it be proper to 
accomplish objects of this nature in 
such a way, then may such members 
of the Presbyterian Church as ap- 
prove of the writer's views, find here- 
after deep reason to regret, that they 
have sanctioned a principle, which 
allows all their efforts to endow Sem- 
inaries of learning, classic or sacred, 
to be held up as objects of suspicion 
and of danger. 

But I do believe, I may say that I 
know, that many, very many mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church nev- 
er will, and never can, approve either 
of the reasoning and arguments of the 
Reviewer, or of the method which he 
has chosen, in order that they should 
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be felt by the public. " Est modus 
in rebus." A great concern like this 
should not be transacted by an appeal 
to popular feeling; above all, by an ap- 
peal which has its basis in a view of 
facts altogether imperfect, and in 
many respects entirely erroneous. As 
a friend of the American Education 
Society, as a disinterested friend, I 
feel that this Society has reason to 
complain of such a proceeding ; and, 
if I may judge of the sympathies of 
others who have read the Reviewer's 
remarks, I believe its friends will 
complain aloud, and far and wide too, 
that justice has not been done the So- 
ciety, and that it is not guilty of the 
mistakes laid to its charge, nor any 
more exposed to future dangers, than 
every Society and Seminary in the 
country, and throughout the world. 

The Reviewer will, I trust, fergive 
the plainness of these remarks, after 
the plainness with which he has ex- 
pressed his own views. That they 
are published to the world, is the ne- 
cessary result of his own Strictures 
having been published. 

Whoever he may be, I honour his 
talents, and the warmth of his heart 
in the great and good cause, although 
I differ widely from him as to some 
facts, and some principles of reason- 
ing. If any thing which I have said 
bears hardly upon him, it results from 



necessity, not from choice. I could 
not help endeavouring to shew the 
true result and bearing of his allege 
tions and his reasoning ; and if in do- 
ing this, there may now and then be 
something which presses hard, ilia 
not because I wish it, but because the 
nature of the case demands it 

After ail, the American Education 
Society fear no convassing, either io 
public or in private. They exclaim 
with one voice, if our cause cannot be 
sustained by appeal to reason and ar- 
gument, and Christian principle, thea 
let it go down. That it can be sustain- 
ed, I do most fully believe ; and I 
have here proffered my feeble aid, to 
assist in this great object. But I am 
most fully aware, that neither my aid 
nor that of all its present friends will 
be adequate to accomplish and to se- 
cure all the important objects which 
it has in view. To God and the Sa- 
viour, I would most sincerely, moat 
devoutly commend it ; and it is my 
earnest supplication, that the smiles 
of Heaven may be continually afford- 
ed it; that all its benevolent measures 
may be blessed ; that its friends and 
its opposers, (if it should have them) 
may yet be united in rejoicing over it 
as the happy instrument of turning 
many to righteousness ; and that fu- 
ture generations may rise up and call 
it blessed. 



MISCELLANY. 



SELF MADE MEN. 

No inconsiderable proportion of the men, 
who hare been distinguished blessings to 
the Church and the world, in every age, 
are from the number of those, who are 
expressively termed self made men. They 
have arisen from obscurity to the highest 
posts of honor and respect by powerful and 
persevering effort. Such men the church 
of Christ needs preeminently at the present 
time. Any system of charitable aid, which 
should have the tendency to repress a sin- 
gle energy of such minds, we should depre- 
cate as a sore eril. 



We have recently met with some conspi- 
cuous instances, in the profession of Law, 
in Great Britain, which are taken from a 
London paper. They afford very good il- 
lustrations of the remarks on this subject in 
our present number by Prof. Newman. 

" Lord S to well, one of the greatest civil- 
ians of the age, supported himself at Col- 
lege as a private tutor. His brother, the 
late Lord Chancellor, Eldon, wan original- 
ly bred an attorney, and was prompted by 
private reasons to enter himself at the bar. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
is the son of a hair-dresser at Canterbury, 
and was educated at the Grammar School, 
which is a charitable foundation. The pre- 
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•nt I^ord Oianeelloris theeonof Mr.Cope- 
JT tl&0 painter. The Chief Justice of the 
^ommoD Pleas is the eon of a county ettor- 
fV- The Solicitor General is also a hair- 
i re " er "? r «»» "d was clerk to Mr. Groom, 
be late Lord Londonderry's Solicitor. His 
Kimi e ei on to the bar was opposed on that 
r f*r ground, but granted by the exertions 
►r Mr. Harsrave, who supported it in re- 
ference to the talents which the young ap- 
plicant had displayed in a legal worh\ Mr. 
^erflresust Wild was an attorney in the city. 
Of the King's counsel, Mr. John Williams, 
L" **• • on of an attorney in Cheshire, and 
Mr. Frederick Pollock of a saddler at Char- 
ing Cross ; Mr. Bickersteth was lately a 
hoaee surgeon in the family of Lord Clif- 
ford ; Mr. Gurney's Mother kept a booksel- 
ler's shop at Holborn. Mr. Campbell was a 
reporter on a morning paper as was also Mr. 

j a E? JBt 8 P* nkie **«»• ne went to India ; 
*™ ™- Stephen, the Master in Chancery. 
mud he could not have gone to the bar, had 
2? n 5J MV FPorted himself as a reporter. 
Five Colonial Judges have been Reporters, 
and some of the most rising barristers at 
the present time were engaged in the same 
occupation. 

" These are living instances; there are 
numerous examples among the departed.— 
Ujrd Kenyon was an attorney's Clerk ; 
Lord Hard wick, first a peasant, afterwards 
an attorney's writer and office boy; Lord 
Thurlow used to boast of his own self ele- 
vation. Chief Justice Saunders, famous 
for hie Reports, was actually a beggar boy, 
and was taken from charity into an attor- 
ney's office ; Lord Gifford was the son of a 
grocer at Bristol, and owed his rise entirely 
to his having attracted the attention of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, who used to lodge at his fa- 
ther's house. Lord Erskine was a half-pay 
officer, without a shilling of property when 
he came to the bar. Curran owned truly, 
at the Prince of Wales's table, that he had 
been raised from the condition of a peasant 
only by the bar, Sir James Mackintosh and 
Sir Samuel Romily commenced their pro- 
fessional career with no fortune." 



To these illustrious examples we subjoin 
* ft w from American history.— Benjamin 
Franklin was the son of a tallow-chandler 
and soap-boiler in Boston. After engaging 
for a time in the same business, he was 
bound to his brother, who was a printer. 
Afterwards at Philadelphia and London he 
worked at the same trade. He filled some 
of the most important offices, in the gift of 
bis country, and was one of the most distin- 
guished Philosophers of any country. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut was the 
•on of poor parents, and was employed in 

hii early life as a shoo-maker. He became 
▼OL. II. 14 



a distinguished lawyer, and a 
Congress. In that illustrious body, he had 
hardly hie superior. Jefterson declared of 
him « t*ef As ueesr sets' «/***» tkinf m Mi 
ttfe: 

Nathaniel Smith of Woodbury ,Conn. wet 
destitute of the means of an early educa- 
tion, and without the advantages of a libe- 
ral course of study, became, by the sores 
of his own exertions, an eminent jurist and 
lawyer. He was many years a member of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, four 
yean a representatiTe in Congress, and for 
thirteen years a judge of the SupremeCoutt 
of the State. 

Charles Chauneey,L l.d. of NewHeven, 
Conn, was a striking instance of the self 
made men. His native powers were such,, 
that without the advantages of a public ed- 
ucation, he soon came forward to a com- 
manding eminence in his profession. In 
1776, he was appointed Attorney for the 
State of Connecticut, and in 1789, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

Eli P. Ashmun of Northampton, Bis. an 
eminent Lawyer and Senator in Congress 
never enjoyed the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

John Sullivan, a Major General in the 
Revolutionary army, was the son of an Irish 
schoolmaster of Berwick, Me. He possess* 
ed talents, which, united with uncommon 
industry, enabled him to emerge from his 
obscure condition, and without the benefits 
of a college education, to enjoy the highest 
honors in the gift of his country. He was 
President of the first Council of New Hamp- 
shire, and member of the first Congress. 

Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, one 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a mere ploughman, till his 
SSdyear. He was an eminent lawyer, Pre- 
sident of Congress, Governor, and Chief 
Justice of Connecticut. 

George Walton, also one of the Signers, 
was, in early life, an apprentice to a carpen- 
ter. He was afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, Governor 
of the State, and Senator in Congress. 

William Whipple of New Hampshire, an 
officer in the Revolutionary army, and one 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was, in early lift, a oabin-boy 
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and a sailor. He wm Judge of the Bo- 
preme Court, and a United Slate* Senator, 
He framed the Article! of Capitulation at 
the surrender of Burgoyne. 

Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Island, who 
belonged to the same illustrious band that 
signed the declaration of our liberties, was 
bred a plain former. He became a Speaker of 
the State Legislature, Chief Justice, Mem- 
her of the American Philosophical Soc. &c. 

Our limits compel us to close the list of 
the illustrious men, who are emphatically 
Styled " the architects of their own for- 
tunes." We shall resume the subjeetin 
a future number, and shall exhibit aU the 
marked instances, which may come to our 
t knowledge in all the learned Professions. 
We regard it as a subject highly inter- 
sating, and one which holds out the strong 
Toice of successful example to the young 
men of our country, who are aspiring to 
paste of usefulness, and who have no patri- 
mony but indigence, and the genius which 
the God of nature has given them. 
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EXTRACTS. 

The Grace of Humility. 

Pride is the most stubborn enemy to God 
in the human heart, and therefore God will 
persist all through life, in contriving and 
executing means to mortify it. All the 
way he leads us through the wilderness is 
a nght way to humble us, and bring us 
down to our own place, that we may readi- 
ly give him his own place, and rejoice in 
his highness. Study humiliation, there- 
fore, for God is determined to humble you, 
if ever he saves you. Indeed, if you nave 
any true spiritual wisdom, you will be 
thankful for every means which promotes 
this happy end, and endeavour to improve 
all your trials for the increase of your hu- 
mility. Study the law and gospel, and 
rour own heart and life, with this very point 
in view. Look back on the mischievous 
madness of your former course. Compare 
your present attainments with your advan- 
tages and obligations. Notwithstanding all 
the secret and awful methods God has tak- 
en with you, the obligations he has laid you 
under, the infinite pains he has taken to 
bring vou to a right spirit, how much un- 
mortined pride and rebellion remains to 
this day ! Was ever wretch so vile ! How 
far, how infinitely far are you from being 
what you ought to be ! What shame and 
confusion of face belong to you ! Could 
you once have thought you would prove 
such a froward, ungrateful creature as you 



have been since your conversion? Hew 
must holy angels or saints in heaven abhor 
your frame of mind ? How most God him- 
self abhor you, did he view you otherwise 
than clothed with the righteousness of bis 
Son ! Watch then, and pray against pride ; 
and make the growth of humility a main 
test of all growth in grace . Examine. — Do 
you get poorer in spirit than ever, more in- 
wardly and deeply sensible of your wanu 
and weakness, your vile and sinful defects, 
your entire dependence on God, your infi- 
nite obligations to free grace ? And doe* 
this humility appear genuine, by its influ- 
encing your whole conduct, making you 
more watchful, patient, meek, forgiving, 
modest, thankful, more willing to oe the 
servant of all, &c. ? Tou cannot well thrivs 
in any other grace, unless yon grow in this; 
and if you increase in real, genuine humil- 
ity, you cannot be in an ill condition. With- 
out it, all gifts, privileges, honours, and ex- 
ternal advantages, are likely to become ru- 
inous temptations to pride, and means of 
falling into the condemnation of the devil. 
So far as it is possible for a person to have 
the exercise or any other grace, while he is 
greatly deficient in humility, there is dan- 
ger that Satan will take occasion from 
thence to lift him up to the pinnacle of spi- 
ritual pride, that he may afterwards cast 
him down into an horrible pit of sin and 
sorrow. In fact, all supposed exptrienas % 
that are not accompanied with deep humility, 
are suspicious ana dangerous, if not tsaotts 
delusive. Da. Rylakd. 

" I know it is our sin that would have 
sanctification on the sunny side of the hill, 
and holiness with nothing but summer and 
no crosses at all." Rutherford. 

" My whole soul wrestled with God ; I 
knew not how to leave off crying to him to 
fulfil his promisee, chiefly pleading his own 
glorious power. I do not know that any 
thing would be a heaven to me but the ser- 
vice of Christ; and my glorious Lord, whose 
power is uncontrollable, can easily open a 
way for his feeble follower through the 
thickest of the ranks of his enemies. 1 ' 

Marty*. 

" One way to attain humility is to pray 
that God would put more abundant honor 
on those Christians whom he has especial- 
ly honored, and whom we see to be mani- 
festly our superiors. This is at least a pos- 
itive act of humility ; and it is certain, that 
not only will a good principle produce a 
good act, but the act will increase the prin- 
ciple." Ibid. 

Tenderness of Conscience. 
" I found a want or the presence of God 
from the fear of having acted against the 
suggestion of conscience, in indulging my* 
seffwith reading the amusing account of Or 
Vanderkemp, instead of applying to the se- 
verer studies of the morning." Ibid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND STATISTICAL. 



UNION OF STUDY WITH LABOR. 

The following answers to questions, pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the American 
Education Society, exhibit many facta of 
an interesting nature concerning the prac- 
ticability and utility of uniting useful la- 
bour with study. The answers are com- 
municated by the Rev. Isaac Anderson, 
D. D. Professor in the Southern and West- 
ern. Theological Seminary at Mary ville, East 
Tennessee ; the Rev. James K. Burch, Pro* 
feasor in the Theological Seminary at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Society; the Rev. John 
Monteith, Principal of the Manual Labour 
Academy, GermanUrum, Pennsylvania ; Mr. 
Osgood Herrick, President of the Mechani- 
cal Association in the Theological Seminary, 
Andcroer ; Mr. Merritt Caldwell, Preceptor 
fn the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Read field, 
Maine ; and the Rev. Geo. W. Gale, Prin- 
cipal of the Oneida Institute y Whitesborough y 
Jfew York. 



Question 1 . What were the principal con- 
siderations and facts which lea to the adop- 
tion of the plan of uniting manual labour 
with study m your Institution f 

Southern and Western Theological 
Seminary at Maryville. — The reasons 
for adopting the system, were the follow- 
ing. 1st. The actual bread stuffs, meat, 
vegetables, and milk, that an individual 
will consume in a year, amount to very lit- 
tle. The quantity of corn necessary for one 
person might be purchased here for $5, his 
meat for about the same. Now if you will 
allow $10, which is amply sufficient, for 
his milk and vegetables, you will have but 
$20. Could his provisions be prepared gra- 
tis, you could have him boarded very cheap- 
ly. Now suppose you had thirty such stu- 
dents to board, if vou can hire a person 
even at $150 to cook, it will be but the ad- 
ditional expense of $5 for each student, 
making but $25 a year for his boarding. 
Now it must be evident, if there is a farm 
that can be cultivated by the labour of the 
students, the produce must assist in meet- 
ing the expenses. A steward must gene- 
rally have a family, the stock necessary for 
such a family is considerable; these two 
expenses consume a portion of the produc- 
tions of the farm. 

2d. It is much easier in this country to 
get large contributions in provisions, than 



small ones in money, and our present regu- 
lations are exactly adapted to this fact. 

3d. Labour on a farm contributes to health. 
Our students on the farm are as healthy as 
the same number of younjr men who live 
and labour continually on iartns. Did our 
local situation justify it, we should have a 
work shop or shops, but as it is, the articles 
could not be vended. 

Seminary at Danville, Kentucky. — 
" ' The considerations and facts, which led 
us to the adoption of a plan for uniting 
manual labour with study,' were, 1st, The 
saving of expense, which is lessened at 
least one third, if not one half. 2d, The 
preserving of the constitution of the stu- 
dents in a healthful and vigorous state* 
that when they come to the work of the ho- 
ly ministry, they may be prepared to ' en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.' " 

Manual Labour Academy, German- 
town. — " This Institution originated, as I 
believe, in a desire to increase the number 
and improve the character of young men, 
whose services are wanted in the gospel 
ministry. The ' facts and considerations* 
which fed to the adoption of this plan, were 
chiefly such as experience in the business 
of gratuitous education had furnished, via, 
— the heavy expense of supporting bene- 
ficiaries — their partial or entire loss of 
health — their want of an acquaintance with 
the ordinary and useful occupations so ne- 
cessary in new countries— instances among 
them of falling into improper habits, and of 
declining in piety— and the prejudices which 
many uneducated but well meaning people 
entertain against a life of entire abstinence 
from labour." 

Theological Seminary, Andover.— 
" The fact that the health of so many stu- 
dents had been injured, if not wholly do- 
stroyed, by a neglect of regular, systematic 
exercise, led to the formation of the plan. 
It was originally adopted solely for the 

Eurpose of invigorating and preserving 
ealth, without any reference to pecuniary 
profit." 

Questions. What precision has been made 
to furnish the means of such labour f By 
whom made, and at what expense t 

Maryville. — A farm was purchased by 
the Directors at $2,500. The horses, cat- 
tle, waggon, and farming utensils cost a- 
bout $1,000 more." 

Danville.— " The provision made to 
furnish the means of labour, is the purchase 
of about 112 acres of first rate Kentucky 
land, and the erection thereon of substan- 
tial log buildings, sufficient for the accom- 
modation of 40 or 50 persons, at an expense 
of shout $3,000— $1,000 of which was giv* 
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en bv John W. Hundley,E*q.; and $1,000 
by fir. Ambrose Lee, (eiiice deceased). 
These two gentlemen thua endowed two 
permanent Scholarship* in the Institution. 
The other all ,000 wu eontribnted by seve- 
ral of our churches and by various individ- 
uals." 

Gkbhavtowh. — " We hare 42 acres of 
land, with the ordinary farming utensils, 
two home, four cows, and other domestic 
animals, furnishing oat door employment 
for more than a dozen pupils ; and we hare 
•hop room, benches, and tools, for six or 
seven. Our buildings will accommodate 
•boot 40 students, with two small families. 
This property has been purchased at about 
$8,000, of which $3,000 is provided for by 
subscription in the form of stock. The 
Association is composed of good men chief- 
\j in and about the city of Philadelphia." 

Audoykr.— " A work shop of rough gra- 
nite has been erected, 65 by 40 feet, 3 sto- 
ries high, by the Trustees of the Seminary, 
at an expense of nearly $3,000. This has 
been furnished with benches and tools suf- 
ficient to accommodate 75 workmen, which 
cost about $1£00. contributed chiefly by 
benevolent inaiviauals in this vicinity." 

Question 3. What are the particular kinds 
of labour m which the Students are employed? 
Marttille. — " Farming only." 
Dahtilli. — " The labour or our young 
men is, as yet, wholly agricultural, except 
that they do many little mechanical jobs 
needed on the form. We could and would 
employ some of them in mechanical la- 
bour, if we had a regular and ready market 
for the articles they might manumcture." 
Gib* Arrow*. — " Various kinds of join- 
er work, especially of the plainer kind ; 
horticulture and agriculture, together with 
the management of horses and cattle. 1 * 

AirooraR.— " Making boxes of various 
kinds, such as type, soap, candle, hardware 
boxes, dec. Also, common cabinet work, 
as bedsteads, tables, chests, Ac. etc. 

Question 4. Bow muck time is daily em- 
ployed by the students in labour t JH what 
Sunroof the day, and in what order t 

Martvilli.— " We require one day per 
week from each student, and we are entire- 
ly republican as to the manner of labour 
and time. All the boarders are called to- 
gether, and every one that chooses propos- 
es a plan, which he thinks would be most 
advantageous ; when the subject is discuss- 
ed, the vote is taken, and the plan and 
time is decided by the majority ; but gene- 
rally unanimously. After some experi- 
ence, if it is thought the plan might be im- 
proved, it is discussed and settled by vote. 
Our present plan is the following : The 
young men choose one of themselves as 
general monitor, and divide themselves in- 
to tan classes. One class works half the 
day on Monday, the second class the other 
half of Monday; the third claas half of 



Tuesday, the fourth the other half of Tues- 
day; and so on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. On Saturday, half the classes 
work in the forenoon, the other half in die 
afternoon. This plan they prefer to that 
of working an hour or two every day, for 
the following reasons. 1st. They can keep 
their clothes neater and cleaner. 2d. They 
have more command of time to attend to 
their own private concerns. 3d. Thaw need 
not miss the learning of any one lesson. 
A change of circumstances might make an- 
other plan preferable, and a change will be 
made so soon as a majority shall desire h. 
The steward's business is to point out what 
is to be done ; he informs the general mon- 
itor, who informs the class whose turn it is 
to labor. I endeavor to manage the whole 
concern, by having the subject p r op o sed in 
a meeting, Shall we build a barn, or shall 
we put up a spring house ? Shall we rant a 
field, or etear one this winter ? It is easy to 
make all see what is best, and they as read- 
ily vote for it, and in this way they feel it 
ia their own business done on their own 
plan." 

Danville. — "The students labor two 
hours daily. We endeavor to class them 
for labor, so that some may work in the 
morning, some in the middle of the day, 
and some in the evening. Sometimes we 
allow them to work more than two hours in 
the day, and credit their labor account 
with the over time." 

Germamtowh. — u Our constitution re- 
quires from three to four hours daily — we 
have generally employed four. The sum- 
mer arrangement requires every pupil to 
commence at half past 4, A. ML; after 
which study and recitation occupy the time 
till 4, P. M. which ia the beginning of two 
more hours' labour. On the winter ar- 
rangement, we commence recitation and 
stud/ at half past 5, A. M. and confine the 
hours of labor to the afternoon, commenc- 
ing immediately after dinner." 

Akdovir. "We labour one hoar and a 
half daily ; three quarters of an hour im- 
mediately before dinner, and the same length 
of time before supper, all working together; 
besides this every one may work as much 
as he chooses, but no allowance is mads 
for extra work. 

Question 5. Have you a boarding est** 
bUskmentcwmtctedunththissutUmo/^^ 
and upon what plan is U conducted t 

Marttilli. " We have a large boarding 
house on the farm, in which all the charity 
scholars eat, and in which the steward and 
his family live. This is the deposite for all 
the donations of provisions of every kind." 
Davtillk. "We necessarily have a 
boarding establishment connected with this 
system. We hire a gentleman with a fam- 
ily to live on the form and superintend alt 
its concerns. Our calculation is, that tht 
farm will produce all articles necessary for 
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boarding the whole family. We expect the 
next jeer, to pre a gentleman the nee of 
the farm, two hour* daily labour from each 
student, and about A15 or (90, for each. 
This will be our whole annual expense for 
each, except paying for his tuition in Col- 
lege." 

Germartoww. "All the students are 
boarded in commons, and constitute togeth- 
er with the professors and their families, 
our domestic establishment. The charge 
of this department is, with a yiew to econ- 
omy, committed to the Principal, who acts 
as steward for the institution, and boards 
himself and family with the students." 

Ahdotxr. " The students of the Semi- 
nary board in Commons, but the workshop 
is entirely distinct." 

Question 6. What is the diet of the stu- 
dents? Do they dispense with tea and coffee t 

Marttillb. "Bread, meat, fruit, vegeta- 
bles and milk — No coffee, no tea. We wish 
our ministers free from dyspepsy, and liver 
complaints." 

Darvuxb. " The diet of the students is 
of the plainest kind — bread, meat and milk. 
-We ' dispense with tea and Coffee/ " 

GxRii Airrowjr. " Our food is of the best 
quality which the country produces, though 
rather coarse, plain and simple, with as fre- 
quent changes as ma y be practicable and 
not too expensive. We have milk as often 
as we can furnish it, but coffee and tea 

S black tea) well qualified with milk are or- 
inarily used." 

Aw dovxr. " Much the same as in com- 
mon boarding houses." 

Question?. What effect has the system 
thus far had en the health of the students t 

AIarttille. " If they come here healthy, 
they continue healthy, and some who come 
here pale and weakly, have become healthy 
and vigorous. More healthy persons are no 
where to be found than our laboring stu- 
dents." 

Darvillb. " * So far the effect upon the 
health of the students' has been very favor- 
able, and we doubt not but this will contin- 
ue to be the case." 

Gsrxartowr. " On this point I reply 
with peculiar pleasure. The students not 
only enjoy comfortable health, but almost 
universally poss e ss that vigorous health and 
exhibit that floridity of complexion com- 
monly seen among farmers." 

Ardovxr. " Uniformly favorable, and in 
several instances so great an improvement 
in the health of feeble students has been ef- 
fected, as to enable them again to prose- 
cute their studies with vigor and success." 
See page SO, Vol. II. of this work. 

Question 8. Does it appear that progress 
m study has been impeded, or promoted, by 
d en o ti ng so math time to exercise t 

MAnrvit.LV. "Progress in study is not 
impeded. The elasticity of body and mind 
is kept up, and of course greater proficiency 
in study may be made." 



Darvillb. "We are firmly persuaded 
that ' progress in study will not be impeded, 
but promoted, by devoting so much time to 
exercise* and active labour." 

Gbrmartowr. "The proficiency made 
by our students, is, I think as great as is 
usually found in Grammar Schools. Great- 
er progress for the present, might be made 
by a more exclusive devotedness to study, 
but not, probably, without a subsequent fail- 
ing off, and a loss of mental vigor and bodi- 
ly strength. Indeed, there can scarcely 
be a doubt, that to prevent this loss is ths 
best means of securing the most steady pro- 
ficiency in the acquisition of knowledge." 

Ardover. " In no case impeded ; and in 
many greatly promoted." 

Question 9. What advantage in a pecun- 
iary view do the students derive from their 
labour, either in the way of earning money, 
or of saving expense t 

Martvillb. "A student here would 
have to pay $1,75 per week for board. The 
student who labours on the farm gives one 
day in the week, which is worth 25cts and 
not more : yet for twenty five dollars we 
can afford to board him a year, which is 
50 cts. for each week ; this added to 25 eta. 
makes 75 cts. Thus we save our dollar 

Kr week. Without such a plan as the 
arding house and farm, we could get no 
provisions, which are abundant in this 
country, but we can now get a great deal* 
Many have given us money because they 
approved of the plan and were astonished 
at its cheapness. This we otherwise should 
never have obtained. Others have thought 
the thing incredible, and have concluded 
that what costs nothing is worth nothing — 
therefore, the Education at Maryville is 
worth nothing. Upon the whole we have 
been great gainers. 

Darvillb. "I have already remarked 
that by our plan of labour one third, if not 
one half, or our boarding expense is saved. 
We have in the College an annual recess 
of about two months ; during which most 
of the students disperse and engage in va- 
rious kinds of labour, by which they earn 
money, nearly or quite sufficient to clothe 
themselves." 

GKRMAirrowif . " Much, no doubt, is sav- 
ed by the influence of economical princi- 
ples which are peculiar to our system, and 
from the guard which it presents against 
idleness and dissipation. The compensa- 
tion for labour ascertained by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, has varied from 
$2,70 per week down to 0. In this esti- 
mate moral excellence has great weight, 
which gives to pious students a double op- 
portunity of diminishing their expenses. 

Ardovxr. "During the last year, the 
Association mode a small dividend to each 
member in cash. Besides this, some ex- 
pense is saved by individuals, by making 
I desks and other small articles for their own 
1 private use." 
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Question 10. Are the students required 
to labour, or is it left with those who feel dis- 
posed to unite voluntarily for this purpose f 

Maryville. " All who have no funds, 
and go into the boarding house, are requir- 
ed to work one day in each week. If they 
have funds they board where they please, 
and are not required to work." 

Danville. " All our students are requir- 
ed, without any exception or dispensation, 
to labour two hours daily. But for this, it 
would not be possible for ua to board them 
at so low a rate. Besides, we are confident 
that the tendency would be injurious, if all 
the students connected with the institution, 
were not on a perfect equality with regard 
to labour." 

Germantown. " The daily performance 
of labour is indispensable, even if the la- 
bour itself for want of being done with skill 
should be worth nothing." 

Andover. " It is wholly left to a volun- 
tary Association of students." 

Question 11. So far as the experiment has 
been made, what appear to be the principal 
difficulties in the way of a successful prosecu- 
tion of such a system of labour and study? 

Maryville. " I have met with none 
worthy of detailing. The steward should 
be a man of a popular turn, and the indi- 
vidual who manages the students should 
have the art of making them feel that they 
are freemen, doing nothing by coercion." 

Danville. " So far as the experiment 
has yet been made, the principal difficulties 
in the way with us are, 1st, The difficulty 
of obtaining a suitable person to superin- 
tend the farm and boarding establishment. 
This probably would not be much felt in 
the East. 2d, Many young men, though 
poor and pious, in slave-holding communi- 
ties, feel very unwilling to engage in man- 
ual labor. As the true spirit of Christiani- 
ty shall increase, this difficulty and the 
cause of it will decrease." 

Germantown. " I see no difficulties pe- 
culiar to this plan of education, which time 
will not remove. Those which now exist 
are, the want of sufficient interest in the 
public mind, and the consequent want of pa- 
tronage ; and the scarcity of men who are 
Qualified to conduct at once the arts of in- 
ustry and the pursuits of literature and 
science." 

Andover. " No serious difficulties have 
as yet occurred, nor can we, at present, an- 
ticipate any." 

Question 12. Is the popularity of the plan 
among the students, and other circumstances 
such as to render the prospect of its perma- 
nence more or less favorable than when it 
was first put in operation f 

Maryville. " As it is a provision for 
those who have no funds, with them it is 
very popular. Perhaps there are few plac- 
es West of the mountains where such stu- 
dents would not be looked down upon. It 
is not so here. They rathor stand in an 



honorable light. If we had a fund that we 
could rely on to pay the Steward, I should 
not fear the permanency of the plan." 

Germantown. " Students, who have giv- 
en this plan a fair experiment, are delight- 
ed with the regular alternation of mental 
and bodily exercise ; and whenever it u 
understood by the community, it will be 
appreciated and brought into general use. 
But there is another consideration, which if 
correct, will still better secure its success 
and permanence. The cause of Christ 
needs such an aid to furnish suitable labor- 
ers for his harvest ; and if so, he that sends 
forth laborers will prosper a plan so well a- 
dapted to the purpose, and which his own 
example, his word, and his providence 
strongly recommend." 

Andover. " The present state of feeling 
among the students, and the present condi- 
tion of our establishment are such as great- 
ly to increase our confidence in its perma- 
nence and success." 



Maine Weslevan Seminarv. 
The answers from this Seminary to the preceding 
questions are given continuously in the following 
letter from the Principal. The same remark eppliei 
to the communication from the Oneida Institute. 

About the year 1820, Mr. Elihu Robin- 
son, then residing at Augusta, Me., togeth- 
er with Mr. Luther Sampson of Readfield, 
the place where this Seminary is now lo- 
cated, formed the design of an Institution, 
in which manual labor should be united 
with study. This plan was communicated to 
a few of their friends, and of the friends of lit- 
erature, who soon became deeply interested 
in the protect, particularly from the follow- 
ing considerations. That many of our most 
worthy young men, through poverty, were 
deprived of the advantages of an education 
— that many of those who were favored 
with those advantages, for want of the pro- 
per motives to industry, become the abject 
subjects of idleness and dissipation — and 
that many others, who seemed the special 
favorites of genius, for want of some regu- 
lar and systematic exercise, were doomed 
to find an early grave. The system, which 
had for its object to remedy these evils, be- 
came fully matured as early as the year 
1824, and went into successful operation in 
the spring of 1825. With the literary es- 
tablishment there was connected a farm of 
140 acres, on which are employed 12 or 15 
students, this being a part of the donation 
of Mr. Luther Sampson, who has been the 
principal benefactor of the Institution.— 
There was soon erected a mechanical shop, 
in which there are employed about 35 stu- 
dents. To furnish the means of labor in 
both these departments, there has alreadj 
been invested capital to the amount of a- 
bout $3,000. The principal branches car- 
ried on in our mechanical department are 
chair making, cabinet work, turning, sash 
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making, tool making, coopering, and block 
making. The shoe making business was 
pursued, till it was found to be decidedly 
unfavorable to the health of those em- 
ployed. 

There is a boarding establishment con- 
nected with our Institution, extensive e- 
nough for the accommodation of about 50, 
which is directly under the supervision of 
a Genera] Agent appointed by the Trus- 
tees. In relation to the diet of the stu- 
dents, there is nothing peculiar. The use 
of tea and coffee is left to their individual 
choice. All, who are connected with this 
establishment, are required to labor five 
hours each day ; the time of commencing 
labor being at half past 12, or at 1, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. All engage 
in labor at the same time, and labor the 
same number of hours. They are under 
the immediate care of a Superintendent, 
and receive a compensation, according to 
their ability and disposition to labor. Those 
who enter the mechanical department must 
be 14 years of age, and all except regular 
mechanics are required to remain there 
three years. The students generally pay 
their board by their labour ; some pay all 
their expenses, and some do even more than 
this. For the Institution Btudents, the 
school commences at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Many others board in the vicinity, 
and attend the School during the same 
hours as at common Academies. The 
whole number of students for the present 
term is 130. 

The experiment, for such it was five years 
ago, though it can scarcely be considered 
as such now, has fully equalled the expec- 
tations of the founders of this Institution. 
In the literary department we find no diffi- 
culty in classing those who labor with those 
who do not; indeed, some who have paid 
nearly all their expenses by their labor, 
have outstripped any of those who have 
not belonged to the laboring department. 
The health of the students, so far as relates 
to the evils which arc particularly incident 
to students, has been uniformly good. Pale- 
ness of the countenance, dyspepsy and con- 
sumption, have scarcely been seen or 
known among us. In addition to this, our 
students acquire habits of industry and 
economy, which promise much for their fu- 
ture success. 

By the Report accompanying this, you 
will perceive what are considered the pros- 
pects of this department, by the Trustees of 
the Institution. The popularity of the sys- 
tem with the students is high ; to that de- 
gree, that many more than can at present 
be accommodated, and indeed nearly all 
that attend the Institution, would be glad 
to avail themselves of its advantages. Our 
Institution is at present highly prosperous, 
but to carry our designs into full execution, 
we need a more extensive mechanical es- 
tablishment, furnished with tools, and a 



boarding house proportionably large. A 
lack of rands is with us considered the only 
difficulty in the way of having our most 
sanguine hopes realized. 

We deem it important to add to this communica- 
tion the following extract* from the last Report of 
the Trustees, referred to above. 

Of the young gentlemen who have attended the 
last term, 48 have paid their board and tuition aa at 
other academies, without labor. Of the 65 engaged 
in tho laboring department, 53 have paid more or less 
of their board and tuition ; and 13 by their industry 
have, in this way, paid all their expense*. 

The Committee have the satisfaction of saying, 
that the progress of the laboring class, in their stud- 
ies, has in no instance been checked by devoting a 
portion of their time to manual labor ; but that ia 
many instances this circumstance has given such 
elasticity to their minds, and such an impulse to 
their feelings in general, that their proficiency in 
study has been even greater than that of those who 
did not labor. Of the 65 belonging to this class, 38 
are employed the winter vacation in instructing 
schools, and 10 are fitting themselves for college. Or 
the whole number that attended the Seminary the 
last term, 50 are twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards ; most of whom belong to the laboring clan. 
Wbeu it ia considered that a large proportion of thia 
number have been unable, during their minority, 
from the inability of their parents, and from other 
causes, to secure to themselvee the advantages of aa 
education, too much praise cannot be given them for 
the prudence and dignity of their conduct, in devot- 
ing the first years of their own time to laying a 
foundation for future usefulness and independence. 
The committee consider it a matter of the highest 
satisfaction, that an institution baa been here estab- 
lished, where . aq opportunity is afforded to enter- 
prising and industrious, but indigent young men, to 
fit themselves, by their own exertions, for the highest 
sphere of usefulness, and the most responsible sta- 
tions in society. The plan adopted by the Institu- 
tion of combining labor with study, we conceive, has 
been successfully tried, and no longer remains an ex- 
periment. The Public are already reaping its ad- 
vantages. Five young gentlemen, who are now pur- 
suing their studies in one of our colleges, received 
their preparatory course at this Institution, and paid 
a part or all or their expenses by personal labor. 
With these facts before them, the committee believe 
that the Board of Trustees and Overseers have high 
motives for encouragement and increased exertion, in 
promoting the interest of this infant Seminary. 

The farm, during the past season, baa been under 
the superintendence of Mr. Dudley Moody. Owing 
to an unusually wet season, its prod ace has not been 
so great as formerly. Of the 140 acres connected 
with the Seminary, we improve for mowing 30 acre* 
—pasturage, 40— woodland, 50— orcharding, 4 — til- 
lage, 13. The amount realized from the farm has 
been about $500. 

The several mechanical operations pursued in the 
workshop, have been under the general superinten- 
dence of Mr. Elihu Robinson. The number of stu- 
dents employed in this department is 45. The prin- 
cipal branches carried on here, are, chair making, 
cabinet work, turning, shoe making, sash making, 
and tool making. Some little attention has been 
paid to coopering ; although the committee think, in 
reference to the last, with but little success. The 
amount of work done in the shop, exclusive of stock, 
would be, at a fair average, $700. The committee 
feel satisfied, that the future hopes of the Seminary 
rouBt be placed on this department; and, from its 
present prospects, they have no doubt of its ultimate 
success. 
The estimate of expenses for the ensuing year, re- 

Suired by the Legislature to be laid before your 
loard, is as follows : 

Salary of the Princi pal (exclusive of board,) 500 

Do. of three Agents do. 616 

Do. of Assistants, do. 150 

Board of Principal, Agents, and the Students 
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who ajo employed ;wkh other incidental 
expanses of the Farm awl Workshop, 

#2500 
To owt this, the Funds of the Institution 
and tae proceed* of the Farm and Me- 
•aaoio'f Shop, amount to abort 9000 

Learinff a deficit of about $500 

From too faet that the Institution is jet in its in- 
fancy, and laboring under embarrassments, and ■ab- 
ject, n soess ar iiy toaome losses, the eommittee con- 
clude, that, alter the debts shall have been paid oft?, a 
Sinking Fund will for a time be neeeeaary, that will 
yield, at least, from $500 to $600 per annum. 

The followiof ie a statement, as given in by the 
Treasurer, of the general interests of the Seminary. 

REAL ESTATE. 

Land in Beadfteld and Wayne . 1750 

The Seminary Building, of brick 3000 

9 dwelling-houses 1950 

1 workshop 500—0500 00 

PEKBOMAL ESTATE. 

Lire Stock 738 00 

Provisions 007 13 

Bedding. Furniture and Farming 
Utensils 1354 86 

Stock in Shop, finished and un- 
finished, including tools . . 1090 80—3790 99 

Securities in the hands of the Treasurer, 
of which, from the condition of the do- 
nation, only the interest is available . 9500 00 

Notes and accounts, the whole of which 
are available 3749 13 

Amount of subscriptions uncollected . 1039 50 

Uncertain notes 909 85 

17,764 77 
Debts due from the Trustees .... 4900 00 

Leering a balance in favor of the Insti- 
tution^ $11,564 77 

Of this amount, $3500 have been obtained from 
the bounty of the State, and the remainder from in- 
dividuals. 



Oheida Institute. 

Your first inouiry is, " What were the 
principal considerations and facts which 
led to the adoption of the present plan of 
connecting manual labor with study/' in 
the Oneida Institute of Science and Indus- 
try, or, as it has been heretofore called, 
" the Oneida Academy." The same con- 
siderations which are now calling up the 
Attention of the public, and especially the 
christian public, to this subject operated in 
bringing forward and introducing the plan 
on which our Institution is conducted. 
The opinion that it would tend to preserve 
the lives and health of young men of the 
highest promise, especially of those de- 
signed for the ministry ; that it would in- 
crease greatly the facilities of education by 
reducing expenses, and that it would oper- 
ate no less favorably upon the health and 
character of this class of students, render- 
ing them robust, energetic, and " able to 
endure hardness." It was thought also that 
it might furnish an opportunity for those, 
for whom a collegiate course was consider- 
ed inexpedient, to prepare for a Theologi- 
cal Seminary. This circumstance may 
have given rise to the opinion, which has 
operated with some ae a prejudice against 



our Institution, that the primary design ef 
it was (to use a colloquial phrase) u to make 
ministers in a short way/' to introduce men 
generally into the ministry with slender 
preparations, and thus to reduce, as far at 
its influence should go, the standard of 
ministerial qualifications. You have al- 
ready been informed, and I wish the public 
may be so generally, that this is not its 
character, or design. Nearly all our stu- 
dents have been pursuing a regular course 
of preparation for College, and the few that 
have not, are preparing for a Theological 
Seminary. All who are engaged in direct- 
ing this Institution are decidedly favoura- 
ble to a thorough course of preparation far 
the ministry, such as is required by the 
American Education Society, unless m ca- 
ses where it is presumed toe Directors of 
that Society would think exceptions proper. 
Such then being the views of those who 
engaged in this system, I would remark, 
that in the spring of 1826, after the lata 
glorious work of God in this part of our 
country { or rather while it was in p rogress, 
there being a considerable number of young 
men of excellent spirit and promise of that 
revival, it was thought to be a favourable 
opportunity to commence die plan. As I 
had suffered almost the entire wreck of my 
constitution and health from the same sys- 
tem that has destroyed so many of your 
beneficiaries, and which this is designed to 
remedy, and being on a little farm in the 
town or Western, in this county, for the 
benefit of my health it was thought best that 
I should make the experiment. I accord- 
ingly offered eight indigent voung men 
their board, washing and lodging, u the? 
would engage to labour three and a half 
hours per day. I did not expect their la- 
bour would be a compensation, but I wish- 
ed to hold out to them such inducements 
as would dispose them to engage with alac- 
rity in the business. As plain living wai . 
to be a part of the plan, I was satisfied, al- 
though many thought otherwise, that I 
should not lose much, except my time and 
labour, for which I expected a full remun- 
eration in the pleasure which I should de- 
rive . The event justified my expectations. 
After gathering the fruits of our labour in 
the fall we had, from 14 acres of land, and 
a kitchen garden 350 bush, of sound corn, 
about 70 bush, of oats and peas, and about 
the same quantity of potatoes, 15 bush, of 
onions and other kinds of vegetables in 
abundance for the family. In addition to 
this, there were cut and drawn to my door, 
from a lot about 1 mile distant, 25 cords of 
wood. One of the students being in poor 
health when he came soon left. Another, 
who was a tailor by trade, pursued his bu- 
siness in the shop for the most part, so that 
I had only six laborers ; and these it was 
judged, in the fall, had not labored upon 
an average more than 3 hours per day. 
They were with me about 8 "H^th* In 
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the latter port of the succeeding winter, the 
plan wu laid before the Oneida Presbytery, 
and received their unanimous approbation ; 
and steps were immediately taken for the 
establishment of this Academy. After sev- 
eral meetings of gentlemen favourable to 
the enterprise in Utica, a constitution was 
adopted. Mr. Frost* and myself were ap- 
pointed agents to collect subscriptions and 
donations. About $2,000 were Boon raised, 
and the farm now occupied, containing 114 
acres was purchased for $5,358 and teachers 
were appointed, who entered upon their 
labours about the first of May 1827. It may 
not be improper to state here the terms upon 
which the teachers engaged in their duties, 
as this continues to be the plan and as it 
may serve to explain other remarks, that 
may be made, and answer the question 
which has often been asked, " How are the 
teachers supported ?" The farm is fur- 
nished by the Trustees with every thing 
necessary for conducting it; — i.e. teams, 
stock, carts, waggons, and all the imple- 
ments of husbandry, together with all the 
table and kitchen furniture, &c. The in- 
structors are to have all they can make from 
the farm, and be responsible for all com- 
mitted to them, and to return it, in as good 
condition as it was received. They are to 
board all the students they can employ for 
the labour, of not less than three, nor more 
than four hours per day, and to be paid fif- 
ty cents a week for instructing. The teach- 
ers run all the hazard of loss of every kind, 
provide a farmer and steward, garden er,«fcc. 
direct and govern the school, according to 
their own discretion, subject, however, to 
the inspection of the Trustees, and to be 
removed at their pleasure. The first year 
there were about 20 students. More could 
not be received, for want of house room. 
Not far from 40 acres were cultivated in 
the ordinary way of farming. Board was 
provided in the family of one of the Teach- 
ers, and the farming directed by them with 
the aid of a day labourer. Trie proceeds 
of the farm exceeded the expenses by about 
$150, but provision was to be made for the 
coming year, so that the only compensation 
was the tuition money of 20 students, and 
the board of one of their families. The se- 
cond year there were 30 students. This 
year about 50 acres were cultivated, with 
a considerable increase of gardening ; I 
mean, by cultivation, the ploughing and 
sowing of the land. But this was a disas- 
trous year to the fanning concern. In con- 
sequence of the wetness of the season, and 
the overflowing of the river,* half the crops 
were laid undor water in August and near- 



* Mr. Frott hat from the befinning taken a live- 
ly interest in this plan of Education and rendered 
very eswntial •errfoea to this Institution, both by hie 
cooneele and hie labors. 

* The farm ban the Mohawk river on one tide 
and the dadeqnetta Creek on the other. 
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ly destroyed. The proceeds of the farm 
therefore did not this year meet the expen- 
ses. The Teachers only, however, suffered 
the loss. The want of a farmer and stew- 
ard were deeply felt. The duties of the 
Institution, in consequence of the increase 
of students, were too numerous, and too 
complicated to admit of the Teachers' di- 
recting the farming concerns longer. Ac- 
cordingly, the business of boarding and di- 
recting the farm was committed to a fami- 
ly, employed by the teachers. The fanner 
receives the land from them upon the same 
terms, that they receive it from the Trustees, 
except that the teachers are still responsible, 
and receive a portion of the proceeds of the 
farm to indemnify them. The farm being 
found upon experiment, to be better adapted 
to keeping stock than raising grain, it was 
thought best for a time to change the loca- 
tion ; but as gardening is found to be more 
profitable than farming, and the sale of milk 
also a considerable source of profit, it has 
been concluded to retain the present loca- 
tion. The proceeds of the present year 
have convinced us that, in this place, we 
can eventually afford business to as many 
young men as it is best to have in one In- 
stitution. They can be boarded upon the 
same terms that they have been, without any 
loss to the teachers, and with a continual 
improvement of the farm. The number of 
students who will receive their board for 
their services is about 40, including a few 
who have places in town. 

Tour second and third questions have 
been answered by the foregoing history of 
our Institution. I would further add that 
subscriptions and donations to the amount 
of $10,000 have been obtained ; in addition 
to which we have a library worth not far 
from $1,000. To erect buildings, and put 
the farm, gardens &c. in a proper condition, 
we need as much more. The want of a 
permanent agent, together with the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the times, and the 
great efforts made for other benevolent ob- 
jects, have prevented more being done. 
The Trustees will doubtless commence the 
erection of plain, but commodious buildings 
for the accommodation of students next 
spring. It is true we shall not have much 
money on hand after paying off all debts ; - 
but, they will go forward, relying upon the 
same kind Providence, which has hitherto 
smiled upon them, and the benevolence of 
the Christian public to sustain them. All 
kinds of labor usual upon a farm or garden 
have been performed during the season by 
the students, i.e. from the first of April un- 
til the last of November. In the winter, 
many of them have been employed in teach- 
ing school. We are now erecting a me- 
chanic shop, 50 feet by 30, and as we are 
expecting to commence building early in 
the spring the Institution can furnish vari- 
ous kinds of business, such as planing 
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boards, and making window-frames daring 

the winter. This will serve as a good intro- 
duction to other business in future. 

The time spent daily in labour, about 
which you inquire in the fourth place, is 
upon an average three and a half hours per 
day. This U performed, during the sum- 
mer months, one half before breakfast, and 
the rest before supper. In the Fail, before 
dinner instead of the morning, and the rest 
before supper. Some have thought it would 
be better to do all the work at once, and on 
many accounts it would, but in our opinion, 
it would not serve so well as a system of 
exercise for the students. The school is 
divided into classes for labour. These are 
directed by a monitor, chosen by the class, 
and nominated by the Teachers. The mon- 
itors receive orders from the farmer, direct 
the class, keep the time of each one's la- 
bour, ana report delinquencies if there be 



A table is furnished by the farmer who is 
also steward, at which all the students of 
the Institution board. An assistant Teach- 
er, or student chosen by them, presides at 
the table, and that no time may be lost, 
some one is appointed to read some useful 
piece, previously selected. The diet is 
such as is usually found at Farmers' tables, 
plain, but wholesome and abundant. Milk 
is used for supper for the most part. Tea, 
without sugar, has been used for breakfast 
till within a short time. This article is 
now discarded by a unanimous vote of the 
students, and coffee, such as the farm pro- 
duces, is substituted in its place. 

Tou inquire whether the system has been 
favourable to health. This is answered by 
facts. No student who came here in good 
health has been afflicted with any of those 
complaints which usually affect students, 
especially if they have been accustomed to 
active lift. On the contrary, some, who 
came here thus afflicted, have been entirely 
restored. 

With respect to the question whether 
their progress in study has been impeded, 
or promoted ; I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, as a general thing, I do not think 
that it has been impeded by the labour of 
the student, and in some cases it has been 
promoted unquestionably. There are many 
cases, especially where young men have 
been accustomed to business, in which they 
feel the absolute need of this kind of exer- 
cise and they can study but little without 
it. And in no case will labour from 3 to 4 
hours per day, if judiciously arranged, hin- 
der the student in his literary progress. It 
ought however to be stated and regular. 
The student is taught that no time is to be 
wasted. Action is the order of things from 
day to day. The mind is not rendered 
sluggish by protracted study. The increas- 
ed energy, health and spirits acquired, more 
than redeem the time thus spent. 

The pecuniary benefit which the students ' 




receive is the psi 

labor. If it should happen thai bis labour ex- 
ceeds the amount of time required, atthe end 
of the jrear, or when he leaves, he is paid far 
it ; if it falls short, he is charged in the sane 
proportion. As we receive none under 15 
years of age, we have very lew who are sot 
able to pay for their board. The saviag, 
therefore, to each student, if we calculus 
his board to be worth $1*25 per week, is for 
the 32 weeks in which labour is furnished, 
$40. Through the winter term, which ii 
10 weeks, business is furnished for 6 tt 
least ; and, if we succeed well in mechani- 
cal business a good deal more will be done ; 
how profitable it is yet impossible to say. 

Labour is required or *v*iy student 
Neither the amount nor kind or labour is 
optional, nor the time of performing it 
This is understood when he enters, and if 
he is dissatisfied afterward, or proves re- 
fractory, he has only to settle his sjccoubsj 
and go where he will be better pleased. 
On all these subjects, and on every other, 
the government is designed to be kind and 
paternal. 

Ton inouire about the djtficmlti** in mas- 
aging an Institution of this kind. I would 
remark that every untrodden path has its 
difficulties, arising simply from the fret, 
that it has never been travelled before. A- 
side from this, I do not know of any very 
great difficulties. Hitherto, we have not 
experienced many; but our yonnjr men 
have been of a peculiar class ? all or them, 
young men accustomed to business and sub- 
ordination, almost all of them pious, and 
many of them deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of the experiment. I can conceit* 
how difficulties might arise among a di£ 
ferent class of students, where some from 
youth, and some from inexperience, would 
not be able to perform the amount of labor 
required ; or rather whose labor would not 
be so profitable, and a price most beset 
upon it accordingly. Difficulties may arise 
from not getting a suitable man for farmer 
and steward. Boarding houses often fur- 
nish occasions for uneasiness ; and, when 
to this is added the business of directing 
labor on the one hand, and performing it on 
the other, the occasions of difficulties are 
of course multiplied. The duties of labor 
and study need to be adjusted, and here may 
be an occasion for dissatisfaction, not only 
among students but between the farmer and 
teachers. On all these subjects this Insti- 
tution has been highly favoured. A more 
harmonious school of this size is seldom 
found ; but, it is no doubt owing in some 
measure to the circumstances already stat- 
ed. The students are as cheerful and ap- 
parently as happy as any others, and, I may 
add, as diligent. Indeed, this is the class 
of young men that may be expected to 
choose for themselves an Institution of this 
description. 
The inquiry whether it is popular among 
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the students has already been answered *by 
remarks made on other subjects. It is not 
only popular among the students,but high- 
ly ana increasingly so, and the prospect of 
its) permanence has been growing brighter 
yearly. The most sceptical on this subject, 
who nave had opportunities of witnessing 
the experiment thus far, I believe, are, for 
the most part, satisfied. 



RK MARKS BY A DISTIHOVISRBD PHYSICIAN. 

With peculiar pleasure we add to the preceding 
statements and commnnicatioos the following obser- 
vations, on the same subject, by an eminent Physi- 
cian ; a gentleman to whom the cause of humanity 
is already largely indebted. The remarks are in an*. 
■war to femr questions proposed by the Secretary of 
the American Education Society. 

l."Whatistkecau*e of the frequent failure 
in the health of sedentary men, and especial' 
ly of students, which has been so much com- 
platned of in late years f" 

Most of our students in colleges, and in 
the professions are early trained to habitu- 
al exercise in the open air in agricultural 
labor. On exchanging labor for study, a 
large proportion of them omit their exer- 
cise, but retain their habits of free diet ; and 
many resort to a more stimulant course of 
living than they had been' accustomed to 
before commencing their literary course. 
Few constitutions can support these chang- 
es for many years without injury. 

The want of regular sleep, and of allow- 
ing a sufficient time for rest, occasionally 
assists in breaking down the constitutions 
of literary men. Every man, in order to 
continue healthy, must have a certain 
number of hours out of the twenty-four for 
sleep. One requires 6, another 8, or per- 
haps even 9 hours; and it is found that 
early hours of retiring to rest and early ris- 
ing contribute most to health. Literary 
men are accustomed to sit up late. 

2. " What would be the effect of adapting 
regular and systematic exercise, agricultural 
or mechanical, m counteracting this evil t" 

Such exercise wduld induce men to re- 
tire earlier than they otherwise might do ; 
and in doing this, they would avoid the 
prostrating effects upon the nervous system, 
of an artificial and forced mental excite- 
ment and effort, when they ought to be in 
bed and asleep. Mechanical labor in an 
open work shop, if inferior, in its invigo- 
rating effects, to the labor of the fieldj is 
■till an excellent substitute, and must, in 
certain cases, bo more convenient. Regu- 
lar labor must, of course, do a great deal 
towards remedying the evil. 

3. " What are the vhysiological causes 
which render such exercise necessary f" 

A certain degree of energy in the circu- 
lation of the blood is necessary to high 
health. This energy should be well bal- 
anced, and it should exist in all the organs. 



If the action of one part be high, and that 
of another be low, the balance of health is 
destroyed, and disorder is the consequence. 
By exercise, this balance is, in a measure, 
preserved, and the required vigor of the 
circulation is maintained. If the circula- 
tion in the voluntary muscles, and in the 
organs of digestion and secretion be allow- 
ed to languish for want of exercise, their 
Sower of performing their appropriate of- 
ces becomes enfeebled, and hence an al- 
most nameless variety of symptoms, indi- 
cating impaired health, may follow. If the 
brain be stimulated to undue action by in- 
tellectual operations, carried on with too 
Seat effort, or too long continued, while 
ose organs which are concerned in fur- 
nishing a supply of healthy blood to every 
part of the whole animal machine, are left 
to a feeble or sluggish action, it is obvious 
that their functions must be but imperfect- 
ly performed ; and if the actions of the se- 
creting organs, those which separate vari- 
ous materials from the blood, exerting upon 
that blood an agency important perhaps to 
the preservation of its purity, become by 
any means greatly enfeebled, it is not dim- 
cult to perceive that disease may follow as 
a consequence ; indeed it is rather difficult 
to conceive why it should not oftener be 
manifest under the fluctuations of action to 
which the various parts of the system are 
exposed ; and the marvel is, not that there 
is so much disease, but that there is not 
more. 

4. "How far is the success of such exercise 
dependent upon a plain and simple axetf 
Shall coffee and tea be dispensed with, par- 
tially or entirely?' 

When the energy of the stomach and the 
other organs, concerned in converting ali- 
mentary materials into blood, becomes so 
far reduced, as to admit of their function 
being performed but imperfectly, it would 
seem bad policy either to load tnem with 
materials too great in quantity, or of toe 
stimulating a quality for their power of 
healthy action. Under the influence of 
suitable bodily exercise, and in a climate 
so tonic as ours, simple and unstimulating 
food is most to be relied on, where health 
is the object. If coffee and tea were essen- 
tial to health in our climate, would they 
not, probably, have been provided in this 
climate? Tliey may be useful in climates 
where human life must, necessarily, wear 
out sooner than in ours, and they may be 
useful to certain constitutions in this cli- 
mate ; but inasmuch as the habitual use of 
them is almost always abused to the lasting 
injury of multitudes, would it not be best 
to dispense entirely with their habitual 
use, and resort to them only as medicines ? 
Milk, chocolate, bread, rice, potatoes 
roasted or baked, plain cooked meats in 
small proportion , water occasionally combin- 
ed with some vegetable acid, and the tem- 
perate use of fresh fruits just before a regit- 
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lar meal, or as a part of Mich meal, are ar- 
ticles which, in my opinion, can sustain 
the organic and intellectual functions of 
man, as long, and as perfectly without tea 
and coffee, and rum and tobacco, as with 
them. 



THE SAMJC SUBJECT FURTHER ILLUSTRATED 

BY F*CTS TAKEN FROM THE LAST REPORT 

OF THE PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY.* 

In the Fourth Report of this Society, there are 

some rery interesting statement* and facta in regard 

to the oaefalnesa of manual labor in Public Prisons and 

Penitentiaries. We believe that they will be found 

applicable to Literary and Scientific Institution*. 

Value of Labor as a means of support. 

" The earnings of a considerable number 
of boys at the House of Reformation for Ju- 
venile Delinquents at South Boston is equal 
to the expense for clothing and food. Sup- 
pose the food to cost six cents a day, which 
is above the actual expense ; and the cloth- 
ing three cents per day, which would give 
them three suits per year, and three pairs 
of shoes, then the expense of these items 
would be nine cents per day ; while a con- 
siderable number of them earn during the 
hours of labor only, ten cents per day. 
Here it should be remembered, that besides 
the hours for labor, there are hours for re- 
freshment and hours for moral and religious 
instruction, and hours for going to school. 
Does not this fact afford instruction for large 
families, who find it difficult to gain subsis- 
tence ; for boarding schools ana academies, 
where the resources of Parents are exhaust- 
ed to educate their children in idleness, 
when they might be better educated, and 
earn their food and clothing, if proper care 
was taken to provide in connexion with 
such Institutions, plans and hours and ma- 
terials for labor ? Does not the fact above 
stated afford instruction for Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries, where such invet- 
erate habits of bodily inaction are often 
formed as to induce dyspepsv in all its 
direful forms ;— a disease which causes fre- 
quent and premature death ; and if the sub- 
ject live, renders him a comparatively use- 
less member of society. 

" Again, the whole expense for the subsis- 
tence of prisoners at Wethersfield, includ- 
ing food, clothing, bedding, medical atten- 
dance, instruction, and pay of the officers, 
is thirteen cents and tour mills per day, 
while one hundred and forty boys at the 
house of correction in New York, from the 
age of six to nineteen years, earn, on con- 
tract, twelve and a half cents per day. 
" Once more, the food of the prisoners, in 



* The ratae of the labors performed by this Society 
is inestimable. The four Reports, which have been 
issued are a monument of the indefatigable research, 
and untiring philanthropy of the Secretary of the 
Society. The last Report, like its predecessors, is 
rich in matters of fact which affect the dearest inter- 
ests of the community. 



the Connecticut prison, costs $15J5& per 
year each, or twenty nine cents and eight 
mills per week, or tour cents and two nulls 
per day. With this food, consisting of good 
bread, good beef and pork, good potatoes, 
and good water, and enough of it, the con- 
victs are healthy. There is little, otoobn 
for the hospital, and there has not been a 
death, in eighteen months, and the labor of 
the prisoners is productive of a large income 
to the state, above every expense for the 
support of the Institution. 

" Again, the cooking for five hundred men 
in the prison at Sing Sing, is done with 
eighty pounds of coal per day. It is per- 
formed with great simplicity by an appara- 
tus made at the prison, and sold tor one 
hundred dollars, which, it is believed, will 
save one half the expense for fuel in large 
establishments." 

Value of labor as an auxiliary of virtue. 

" The county prisons to a vast extent, 
throughout the United States, are not places 
of labor ; and for this among other reasons 
are places of extreme profligacy in regard 
to gambling, profane swearing, Sabbath 
breaking, and other nameless offences. In 
the reformed prisons where labor has been 
systematically introduced, and industrious- 
ly prosecuted, under a vigilant inspection, 
a vast amount of moral evil has been pre- 
vented. This is delightfully illustrated at 
the prisons in Auburn, Sing Sing, and 
Wethersfield, and at the Houses of Refuge 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
Even in the same prison, where some of 
the men have been furnished with labor, 
and others not, it is the testimony of the 
officers, that they can prevent evil more 
easily among one hundred men, who ire 
busily employed, than among ten, who have 
nothing to do. This general remark is appli- 
cable to Colleges, Academies, and School*, 
and is one of the great reasons of the pro- 
fligacy found in them, and shows the need 
of reform in them as much as similar evils 
show the need of reform in the old Peniten- 
tiaries. What multitudes of Parents are 
called, every year, to mourn over the loss 
of their children's character, at Publk 
Schools; and this because, among other 
reasons, they are not furnished with places, 
materials, and hours for labor. We hail 
therefore as harbingers of a better day, all 
those institutions of whatever name, in 
which, it is illustrated, how conducive pro- 
ductive labor is to virtue. We know not 
why bodily exercise on farms, and in work 
shops, should not be as favorable to the 
cause of sobriety and virtue in schools and 
Colleges, as in Prisons and Houses of Re- 
fuge.S 

We append the following tables for the 
sake of the information which they furnish 
in regard to the kinds of work which can be 
provided, and the utensils, and the differ- 
ent articles which can be mannfactured. 
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This, in some places, is the principal dif- 
ficulty to be surmounted. 

Connecticut Prison at fVethersfield. Dur- 
ing the year ending March 31, 1829, the 
income of the 

Smith's shop was .... 474 39 

Cooper's shop 1258 88 

Shoe shop . 3540 62 

NaUshop 1771 64 

Carpenter's shop .... 1363 72 

Tailor's shop 15 84 

Interest 16 52 

Labor of Lumpers .... 49 35 
Visitors 614 58 



Total 



$9105 54 



House of Refuge in New York. Work 
done by the boys in one year, 

Brass nails 15,600,000 

Cane chair bottoms .... 10,884 

Willow work gallon demijons 2,150 

Brushes of various kinds . . 2,060 
Weight of bristleB assorted and 

combed 2,000 

Pounds of bristles picked . . 500 
Weight of bristles washed and 

bleached 1,000 

Soap and candle .boxes for ship- 
ping 18,600 

Shoes of various kinds . . . 2,450 
Suits of jackets and trowsers for 

winter 150 

Pairs of trowsers for summer . 400 

Caps 50 

Juvenile institution at South Boston. — 
Whole number of boys 94, during the year 
ending Jan. 1829. 

Boys at hat making 16 

" basket making - - - - 15 

" hairwork 27 

police 15 

monitor 3 

on oakum 10 

" at the office 1 

at home 1 



The hour for rising is much earlier in 
summer. 
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Division of Time. In the House of Re- 
formation for Juvenile Delinquents, at 
South Boston, the following methodical 
and judicious arrangement of time is 
made ; to which much that is excellent in 
its condition is to be attributed. 
From 6, A. M. i of an hour for recreation. 
From | past 6, | of an hour for relig. exercis. 
From £ past 7, J an hour for breakfast. 
From 8, 2 hours for instruction in school. 
From 10, 2| hours for labor. 
From } past 12, } of an hour for recreation. 
From i past 1, i an hour for dinner. 
From 2, 2f hours for labor. 
From | past 4, { of an hour for recreation. 
From \ past 5, & an hour for supper. 
From 6, 2 hours instruction in school. 
From 8, 4 an hour for religious exercises. 
From h pa* 1 8> P. M. 9J hrs. for retirement. 
Sleep till 6, A. M. 



ANOTHER INTERESTING FACT. 

A manufacturer is now living in Cats- 
kill, N. Y. who, for a number of years, has 
had under his care several lads, who work 
from six to eight hours per day, and are in- 
structed four hours. The labor which they 
perform is that of asking candUwick. Oth- 
er kinds of work are proposed. The labor 
of the boys is worth 25 cents each per day. 
They enjoy fine health, and are contented 
and happy. 

Could not such a plan be enlarged, and 
adapted to the accommodation of the chil- 
dren of the poor in all our towns ? The 
present system of confining them in poor 
houses is, we think, decidedly a bad one. 
These houses are not unfrequently schools 
of vice. Individuals of all ages and condi- 
tions are crowded together, and permitted 
to live in habits of unrestrained intimacy, 
without employment, without motive to any 
honorable effort, a burden or a nuisance to 
society. 

A " House of Industry" might be erect- 
ed in every town, and placed under the 
care of a benevolent and judicious superin- 
tendent, where all needy children might 
be collected, and prepared to become bles- 
sings to their friends and to the communi- 
ty. By properly combining study, labor, 
and recreation, their minds would be nur- 
tured and disciplined, their support in part 
or entirely provided for, and the communi- 
ty relieved of a heavy burden. We are 
entirely satisfied of the expediency and 
practicability of such an effort. The suc- 
cess of the experiments in the Houses of 
Refuge in Boston and New York is incon- 
testable proof. We ardently long to see 
the day, when all the poor and degraded in 
our community will be enlightened and 
happy. There is a vast amount of igno- 
rance in the lower classes in society, which 
is the result of vice, and a vast amount of 
vice which is the result of ignorance. This 
degraded portion of our community have 
claims upon the sympathy and effectual as- 
sistance of the Philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian, which ought no longer to be neglected. 
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MUNIFICENT LIBERALITY. 

Within a few years part, several individ- 
uals, in our country, have given largely of 
their substance, in aid of the various sys- 
tems of charity which adorn the present 
age. Some of them enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion, on their dying beds, of reflecting, that 
in the vigour of health, as well as in the 
final disposition of their property, the poor 
and the perishing of this world were not 
forgotten. For the sake of convenient ref- 
erence, we bring together, on our P*g**, a 
record of the deeds of some of these cGstin- 
guished benefactors of mankind. 

Elias Boudinot, L.L. D. 

Dr. Boudinot was born in Philadelphia, 
in May, 1740. . He pursued the study of 
law under the direction of Hon. Richard 
Stockton, of New Jersey. In 1777, he was 
elected a member of the National Congress, 
and in 1782 President of that august hody. 
In the Christian charities of the last thirty 
years he took a very active part. On the 
formation of the American Bible Society, 
he was unanimously elected President. 
He died on the 24th of October. 1821, at his 
residence in Burlington, N. J. honored and 
lamented by his " fellow citisens in Ameri- 
ca, and his fellow Christiana throughout 
the world." 

The following is an abstract of his will : 

I. The sum of $200 to ten poor widows. 
9. 15 shares in the Aqueduct Company to 

the Friendly Society of Females in Bur- 
lington. 

3. $200 to the N. J. Bible Society, to pur- 
chase spectacles for old people, to enable 
them to read the Bible. 

4. 4,000 acres of land to the American Jews' 
Society. 

6. $2,000 to the United Brethren's Mission- 
ary Society. 

6. 1500 each to the Magdalen Societies of 
New York and Philadelphia, and to the 
Cornwall Foreign Mission School. 

7. 3 houses in Philadelphia to the Trustees 
of the General Assembly. 

8. His Library to the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

9. 4,080 acres of Land to indigent Students 
in the same Institution; no one to receive 
more than $200 annually. 

10. 4,000 acres of Land to Nassau Hall Col- 
lege. 

II. 4,592 acres of Land to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

12. 3,270 acres to the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal. 

13. 4,589 acres to the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

14. 1,300 acres of Land to supply the poor 
in Philadelphia with wood. 

15. $5,000 to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The residue of his estate, after the death 
of his daughter, to be divided, $10,000 to 



Nassau Hall; $5,000 to the Board of For 
eign Missions, &c. Mr. Boudinot was dis- 
tinguished for his liberality during his life. 
He gave $10,000 to the American Bibb 
Society, at its establishment. 

Godfrey Haga, Esq. 

Mr. Haga, of Philadelphia, was an aflle- 
ent member of the Church of the JJmUsi 
Brethren. He was emphatically a good 
man. After the death of Mrs. H. v some 
time before his own death, he gave awaj 
$100,000. In his last will he made the lot 
lowing disposition of his wealth. 

1. To the Pennsylvania Hospital $1,000 

2. To the Northern and Southern 
Dispensary, each 1,000 

3. To the Deaf & Dumb Institution 1 ,000 

4. To the German Society - - - 2,000 

5. To the Bible Society - - - - 4,000 

6. Widows 1 Society 5,000 

7. Orphan Asylum 10,000 

8. United Brethren's Church at 
Philadelphia 2,000 

9. To the United Brethren's Socie- 
ty for Propagating the Geepel - 30,000 
The remainder of his estate, valued it 

$200,000, Mr. H. gave to the same Society, 
to be appropriated as they shall direct. 

Joseph Burb, Esq. 

Mr. Burr, of Manchester, Vt. died April 
14, 1628, aged 66. When about to make 
his will, be informed. bis friends that it had 
long been his determination to bequeath 
most of his property to benevolent Institu- 
tions, that it might be doing good to the 
world when he was gone. He had no fam- 
ily. The particular items of his bequesti 
are staled on the authority of two of his ex- 
ecutors. 

1. American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions --.------ 17,000 

2. American Bible Society ... 15,000 

3. Am. Home Missionary Society 10,000 

4. American Tract Society - - 6,000 

5. American Colonization Society 5,000 

6. Vermont Dom. Missionary Soc. 5,000 

7. N. W. Branch Am. Ed. Society 3,000 

8. Middlebury College .... 12,200 

9. Dartmouth College .... 1,000 

10. Williams College 1,000 

11. Congrega. Soc. at Manchester 5,000 

12. Also a lot 6f Land worth - - 400 

13. To support a Public 8eminary 

in Manchester ...... 10,000 

14. To constitute two Clergymen 

Life Directors of Am. Bible Soc. 300 

15. To a Baptist Clergyman in 
Manchester --,---- 300 

16. To purchase a Farm for the sup- 
port of the Poor in do. .... 1,200 

$91,400 

Mr. Solomon Gooosll. 

Mr. Goodell, who died in Jamaica Vt in 
Sept. 1815, pursued a course of charity ■* 
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•and one of the most laborious Green Moun- 
tain farmers. His whole property never 
would bare sold for $5,000. All his money 
was procured by severe personal labor. 
When taking * journey of 50 miles to pay 
over #450 ofnis hard earned money, for the 
circulation of the Scriptures on the other 
side of the globe, his whole appearance in- 
dicated that he was in the plainest class of 
laborious farmers. His wearing apparel, 
when he died, did not equal in value what 
is often paid for a single garment by per- 
sons who cannot afford to do any thing in 
the way of charity. For many years Mr. 
G. was in the habit of giving $100 a year 
to the Connecticut Missionary Society, and 
$50 to the Hampshire Miss. Society. He 
also frequently gave $50 to smaller ob- 
jects. When the American Board was 
formed in 1810, he did not wait for an agent 
to visit him, but went, on foot, to the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman, of Hatfield, 50 miles distant, 
to say that he wished to subscribe $500 for 
immediate use, and $1,000 to the perma- 
nent fund. He would give $50 as earnest 
money, and would forward the remaining 
$450 as soon as he could raise it. He would 
pay the interest annually upon the $1,000, 
until he could pay the principal. At one 
time he brought to Dr. Lyman $450. Af- 
ter the money was counted. Dr. L. said to 
him. " I presume you wish to have this 
sum endorsed on the note of $1,000." "Oh 
no," was the reply, " I believe that that 
note is good yet. This is a separate mat- 
ter, to help repair the losses of the Baptist 
missionaries at Serampore." At the time 
of his death, after suitably providing for his 
family, he made the Board his residuary 
legatee. 

Mrs. Pbkbe Norms. 

This lady, the widow of John Norris, 
Esa. of Salem, Mass. bequeathed $30,000 
to tne American Board of Foreign Missions, 
and $30,000 to the Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr. Frederick Kohne 

bequeathed the following sums to public in- 
stitutions, the amount to be paid on the de-. 
cease of Mrs. Kohne. 
To the House of Refuge, Phil'a $100,000 
Orphan Asylum 60,000 

Peon. Inst for the Deaf and Dumb 20,000 
Infant School Society 5,000 

Female Episcopal Associa. Phil'a 5,000 
Fern. Ben. Soc. of St.James'Church 3,000 
Episcopal Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 100,000 
Sun. School Un. of the Epis. Ch. 20,000 
Epis. Dom. & For. Miss. Soc. 10,000 

Bishop's Fund, Pennsylvania 5,000 

Episcopal Soc. for Propagating Chris- 
tianity in Pennsylvania 5,000 
Ladies' Ben. Soc., Charleston 5,000 
Shims Dispensary, Charleston 10,000 
Soc. for advancing Christ'y in S.C. 5,000 



Bishop's Fund, South Carolina 6J0OO 

Protestant Epis. Dom. Miss., 8. C. 10,000 
Mariner's Church, Charleston 5,000 

$373,000 

And two houses on Bay street, Charles- 
ton, to the Orphan House of that city. 

Ample provision is made in the Will for 
Mrs. Kohne. — Certain properties are set 
apart for the benefit of tne testator's colla- 
teral kindred : and many bequests axe made 
to his servants and poor friends. 

The residue of his estate is bequeathed 
to his Executors in trust for distribution to 
such charities in Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina, as thev mav deem most beneficial 
to mankind, and so tnat part of the colored 
population of each of the said states of Penn- 
sylvania and South Carolina shall partake 
thereof. 

Mr. Kohne was a native of Germany, and 
for many years a citizen of South Carolina. 
His Executors are Mrs. Kohne, John Boh- 
len, and Roberts Vaux of Philadelphia, and 
Robert Maxwell of South Carolina. 



POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

In a late number of the London Mission- 
ary Register there are some interesting cal- 
culations in regard to the population of the 
globe, which we transfer, with some modi- 
fications, to our pages. A part of these sta- 
tistics is from a work of M. Adrien Balbi, 
in which he has been engaged for a long 
time. 

Estimate according to Religion. 

Pagan nations 657,000,000 

Mahommedan nations - - - 140,000,000 
Christian nations - - - - 200,000,000 

Estimate in reference to the population sub- 
ject to Christian Governments. 

Protestant Slstet. 

Great Britain 150,000,000 

U. States of Amer. 11,000,000 

Russia,Sweden,** 29,000,000—100,000,000 

Greek Church, Rus- > 60,000,000 

si a cfcc \ 

Rom.'Cath. States 135,000,000 



365,000,000 
90,000,000 



Mahommedan States 
Heathen States— 

Other Heathens 200,000,000-470,000,000 

Total, 945,000,000 

Another Calculation, making the number of 
Pagans much less. 

Under Christian Governments 387,788,000 
Under Mahom. Governments 72,000,000 
Under Pagan Governments 277,212,000 

737,000,000 



QUAstTU&Y LOT OF OBWKATIONS. 



or. 



Tkms sseTsr Ckritti— 

Protestant States - - 
Roman Catholic States 
Russian or Greek States 



193,624,000 

134,164,000 

60,000,000' 



387,788,000 

It thus appears that more than half the 
population of the globe has been brought 
tinder governments professedly Christian. 
This state of things is very different from 
what existed a century since. 

Then Great Britain and all her Colonies 
could not number more than 20,000,000 

Russia 30,000,000 

And all Christian Governments 

not more than 900,000,000 

The Grand Signior, the Sophy, and the 
Great Mogul were the most potent arbiters 
of the destinies of man. Nearly all India 
and Asia were under Pagan or Mahommedan 
sway. All the religious missions in exist- 
ence were in connexion with the Romish 
Church. The only religion that was not 
disseminating itself, that was not gain- 
ing ground was the Protestant. 

During the last 20 years, the only States 
which have materially added to their num- 
bers are Great Britain, Russia and America. 

ThU PROVIDKJTTML GOVBRVMXHT of God 

enforces on all Christians, with evidence 
rapidly augmenting, the duty of laboring 
for the conversion of the world. 



QUARTERLY LrlST 

OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Number of Indians 
in the United States, estimated by the war 
department, as within the territory of the 
United States. 
2,573 within the states of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, R. I. Conn, and Virginia. 
4,820 within the state of New-York. 

300 within the state of Pennsylvania. 
3,100 within the state of North Carolina. 
300 within the state of South Carolina. 
5,000 within the state of Georgia. 
1,000 within the state of Tennessee. 
1,877 within the state of Ohio. 
23,400 within the state of Mississippi. 
19,200 within the state of Alabama. 
939 within the state of Louisiana. 
4,050 within the state of Indiana. 
5,900 within the state of Illinois. 
5,631 within the state of Missouri. 
9,340 within the peninsula of Michigan. 
7,200 within the territory of Arkansas. 
4,000 within the territory of Florida. 
20,200 within the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi, north of the state of Illinois, 
and west of the three upper lakes. 
94,300 within the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and not included in the states* 
of Louisiana or Missouri, or the ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 
20,000 within the Rocky Mountains. 
80,000 west of the Rocky Mountains, be- 

tween latitude 44° and 49°. 

313,130 within the United States. 



Rev. EBENEZER MIRICK, ord. evang. Bap. Ber- 
wick, Maine. May 20, 1829. 

Rer. BERIAH GREEN, lost, pastor, Coeg. Reese- 
bonknort, Me. late of Brandon, Vt. July 3L 

Rer. WILLIAM FORD, inst. pastor, Unita. Ango- 
la, Me. late of New bury port. September 9. 

Rev. THOMAS B. RIPLEY, inst. pastor, Bap. Bta- 
gor, Me. Sept. 10. 

Rev. a HARRISON KEELER, oid. pastor, Goaf. 
South Berwick, Oct. 15. 

Rev. SAMUEL W. CLARKE, ord. pastor, cobj. 

Greenland. New Hampshire. August & 
Rot. STEPHEN MORSE, inst. pastor, Gong. Troy, 

N. H., late of Merrimne, N. H. Ang. 38. 
Rer. GEORGE KALLOCH, ortL paator,Bap.Cbestcr, 

N. H. Sept. 10. 
Rev. SAMUEL ARNOLD, imt. pastor, Cong. 



pee, N. H. Sept. 23. 
Rev. MOSES G.GROSVENOR,ii>st. pastor, Goaf. 
Acworth, N. H. Oct. 14. 

Rot. ABRAM MARSH, ord. pastor, Cong. Readiaf, 

Vermont, June S3. 1899. 
Ear. DANIEL D. FRANCIS, ord. pastor, Cong. Bn- 

son, Vu Jnljr 99, 
Rot. JOHN A. HURRAY, NELSON HIOLEY, E- 

LIPHALET KENT, ord. evaog. Cong. Phtt- 

ford.Vt. Aug. 96. 
Rev. LEVI WALKER, ord. evang. Hobbardftoo.Yt- 

Rot. ORENCATLIN, inst. pastor, eoag. Westers, 

Massachusetts. July 1, 1699. 
Rer. WILLIAM 8HEDD, inst. pastor,eoog. Abin;- 

ton, Ms. July I. 
Rot. HORACE B. CHAPIN, inst. ooL pastor, coat. 

West Hampton, Ms. July 15. 
Rev. H. G. O. D WIGHT, ord. evang. pretb. Girat 

Barrington, Ms. Jury 15. 
Rot. BERNARD CAVENAGH, ord. priest. Roans 

Cath. Boston, Ms. by bishop Fonwiek. July 19. 
Rot. DANIEL L. B. GOODWIN, ord. priest, epk 

Sutton, Wilkinsonrille par. Ms. by bishop Gru- 

woM. July 96. 
Mr. JAMES H. TYNG, ord. deacon, epis. Suttos, 

WHkinsonTille, Ms. by bisb. GriswoU. Jaly*. 
Rot. ARETAS LOOMIS, Inst, pastor, coog. CoW- 

reioe, Ms. 1st cons, church. Aug. 4. 
Rot. SAMUEL NOTT, inst. pastor eong. Wsxe- 

ham, Ms. Aug. 5. 
Rev. JAMES R. CUSHING, ord. pastor, eoag. Box- 

boro', Ms. Aug. 19. 
Rer. M. G. WHEELER, ord. evan. preab. Newbary- 
port, Ms. Aug. 19. 
Rot. GEORGE B. WHITING, ord. even. eong. RJcb- 

mond, Ms. miss, to Greece. Aug. 6. 
Rev. HORATIO ALGER, ord. pastor, unit. Christ*, 

Ms. Sent. 9. 
Rot. R. EVERETT PATTISON, ord. pastor, bep. 

Salem. Ms. 9d baptist church. Sept. 9. 
Rer. CALVIN W. BABBIT. MARTIN M. POST, 

PHANUEL W. WARRINER, IRA M. WEAD, 

HENRY SHEDD, JONATHAN M.ROWLAND, 

CHARLES M. PUTNAM, HERVBV O. H1G- 

LEY, ord. evang. presb. Boston, Mass. mist, ts 

the West. Sept. 94 
Rot. HARRISON ALLEN, HOLLIB READ, CUT- 
TING MARSH, WILLIAM HERVEY, otd. 

event- presb. Boston, Ms. foreign miss. Sept. 84. 
Rev. ANDREW H. REED, ANSEL R. CLARK, 

HENRY LITTLE, JOHN K. YQUNG, ord. 

evang. presb. Boston, Ms. agents for benevokwt 

s ocieties. Sept. 94. 
Rev. STETSON RAYMOND, lost, pastor, coeg. 

Freetown, Assonet Tillage, Ms. Sept. 30, 
Rot. ASA HLXON, Jr. ord. col. pastor, eong. Oak- 
ham, Ms. Oct. 7. 
Rev. ELIJAH C. BRIDGEMAN, ord. evang. eosg. 

fielchertown, Ms. miss, to China. Oct. 8. 
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donee, Rhode Island, chaplain U. 8. frigate Con- 
stellation. JaJyl^SmV 
. ASA F. HOPKINS, aid. pastor, eong . Pnw- 
tecket, E. L Aug • ft. 
Bar. JAMES SABINE, ord.de*. epic. Froridenee, 
B. L Grace eh. Boston, lata Presb. ah. Aog. 98. 



LAURANU8 P. HICKOCK, lost, paetor, eonff. 
LitebneJd, Connecticut. July 16. 

Bar. JAMES NOYES, Jr. last, paetor. ooag. Middle- 
poM,MiddletowB,Oona. July 89. 

Bar. GUBTAV US F. DAVIS, inet. paetor, bap. Hart- 
ford Conn, late of Reading, Me. Jaly 99. 

Est. 8. S. M ALLERY, last, paetor, bap. Willington, 
Coon. Aag. IS. 

Bar. SIMEON a JOCELYN, ord. eraag. oong. New 
Haven, Conn. Aog.S5. 

Bar. TALCOTT BATES, JASON ATWATER, 
ord. eraag. coag. Woodbury. Conn. Aug. 98. 

Bar. ELDAD BARBER. WILLIAM 8. PORTER, 
EVERTON JUDSON, JULIAN M. BTURtE 
VANT, THERON BALDWIN, ord. evaag. 
eoog. Woodbury, Conn, missioaerios to tbe wast. 
Aog. 96. 

Bar. GRANT POWERS, last, paetor, ooog. Goshen, 
Com. lata of HaverbilLN. h7 Aug. 97. 

Bar. GEORGE CARRINGTON, iaetT paetor, eong. 
North Goshen. Ceoa. Aag. 97. 

Bar. WILLIAM LUCAS, ord. priest, epia. Wood- 
bory, Conn. Sept. 3. 

Baa. HARVEY FINCH, ord. priest, epis. Now Piee- 
toa,Cbnn. Sept. 5. 

Bar. WILLIAM if JIM8EY. Installed pastor, preeb. 

Mooticello. Sullivan eo. New York. Jane 93, 1899. 
Bar. WILLIAM CALHOONE, inet. paetor. reform. 

Dnteb, Hyde Park, Dataheas eo. N. Y. June 30. 
Bar. ISRAEL ROBARD8, ord. pastor, bap. Milford, 

Otaago co. N. Y. July 4. 
Mr. EDWARD BALLARD, JOHN M. GUION, 

ULYSSES M. WHEELER, EDWARD Y. 

HIGBIE, JOHN WILEY, Jr. ord. deaaooe, epis. 

N. Y. city. Joly 5. 
Bar. NATHANIEL E. JOHNSON, ord. paetor, pros. 

East Genoa, N. Y. July 8. 
H*t. JAMES A. CABNAHAN, ord. eraag. preeb. 

East Genoa, N. Y. Am. home mise. for Indiaaa. 

Joly 8. 
Rer. DIRCK 0. LANSING, D. D. installed paetor, 

preeb. Utiea, N. Y. 9d Preeb. ehoreb. Jaly 15. 
Rev. EBENEZER MEAD, ord. pastor, preeb. Riga, 

N. Y. July 15. 
Bar. ROBERT P. LEE, ord. pastor, raf. Dnteb, 

Montgomery, N. Y. Joly 15. 
Bar. ALV AH LILLY, ord. crang. preeb. FrenkUn, 

N. Y. July 15. 
Bev. MILTON KIMBALL, CHARLES DAN- 

FORTH, ord. eraageliets, preeb. Aobnrn, N. Y. 

Am. Home Missionaries for Indiana. Jaly 91. 
Bar. C.WHITE, inet. pastor, preeb. Caaenoria, N.T. 

July 99. 
Bar.. LUCIUS FOOT, ordataed pastor, preen. Tren- 
ton, Oneida eo. N. Y. Joly 97. 
Bar. WILLIAM BOY8E, inet.neetor, Raf. Dnteb. 

Woodstock, Uleter eo. N. Y. Jaly 97. 
Bar. JONATHAN F. MORRIS, last, pastor, Rat 

Duteh, Nasean Rensselaer eo. N. Y. Aog. 19, 
Bar. JAMES STEVENSON, ordjesator, Re£ Death, 

Florida, Montgomery eo. N. Y. Aog* 11. 
Bar. WILLIAM B. 8PRAGUE, D. D. mat. pastor, 

presb. Albany, N. Y. 9d Preeb. eh. lata ofWcst 

Springfield, He. Aug. 98. 
Bev. WASHINGTON CHRISTIAN, ord. 

bap. N. York eilr, N. Y. to retora asj 

ooloared people of Prorldenee, R. L with w 

ha kae baea laboring with success. Sept. 8. 
Bar. GEORGE BRYAN PARDOW, ord. priest, 

Rom. Catb. N. Y. aity. Sept. 8. 
Bar. JOHN G. MORGAN, ord. paster, preeb. Naples, 

Ontario eo. N. Y. Sent. 9. 
Bev. WILUAM BSARDSLEY, era. orang. oong. 

Madisoe, Madieoo eo. N. Y. Home Mleekmary 

ie Erie oo. N.Y. Sept. A 
CHARLES G. CLARK, ordained ereng. eong. 

Madison, Madieoo ea. N. Y. Heme Missionary 

to Miehigan Territory, Sept. 9. 
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Bar. SAMUEL B. GBIDLRY, eat. eraag. eong. 

Madison, Madieon ee. N.Y. Heme MIsMoamryin 

Erie eo. N. Y. Sept. 9. 
Bar. BOBERT W. HILL, inet. paetor, East Blooav 

nsld, N. Y. Sept. 10. 
Rer. ADAMS W. PL ATT, Inst, pastor, presb. West 

Gal war, N.Y. Bept.l 
Rer. JOSHTJA FLETCHER, ord. eraog. bap. Sara- 



Mr 



toga, N.Y. Sept. 10. 
. JAMES 8ELKING, ord. deaeoe, epia. Moravia, 

Oayaga ea. N. Y. Sept. 10. 
Rer. JOHN MIDDLETOWN, ord. paster, bap. N.Y. 

city. East Bant. Cb. Sept. 14. 
Rer. FREDERICK A. STRALE, ord. eraag. presb. 

New Lebanon, N. Y. Sept. 16. 
Be«. AARON GARRISON, inet. pastor, presb. ML 

Vernon, N.Y. Sept. SO. 
Bar. J. S CHRISTMAS, last, pastor, preeb. N. Y. 

eity. Bowery Chareh. Oat. la. 

Bar. CHRISTIAN E. PAULIBON, fast, paster, 
Raf. Dnteb. Aqnackaaoek. N. J. June 91, 1899. 

Rer. WILLIAM BACON, ordained eraag. baptist, 
N. J* August 5. 

Bar. ISAAC PARDEE, ord. priest, opts. llumeni- 

5hia, Pemeylraaia. Ang. 9, 1899. 
OHN SWAN, ord. deacon, epis. HamUtoarilla, 

Pa. Ang. 16. 
Bar. RAYMOND A. HENDERSON, erd. priest. 

epis. Hamikourille. Pa. Ang. 16. 
Rer. MORGAN J. RHEES, ord. eraag. ban. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sept. 9, 
Mr. JOHN H. MARSDEN, ord. deacon, earn. York, 

Pa. St. John's Chareh. Sept. 90. 
Rer. ABRAHAM O. HALSRY. installed pastor, 

Ref. Dutch, North and Sooth Hampton, Beaks 

co. Pa. Sept. 93. 
Mr. ROBERT W. GOLDSBOROUGH, ord. deaoon, 

epie. Germantown, Pa. St. Lnke'eCb. Sept. 97. 
Rt. Rer. WILUAM MEADE, D. a eanroe. asaiat. 

anasapaae wa enajav ewava^e aejer^ 



bisbop, epis. Philadelphia, Pi 
oeese of Virginia. Aug.19. 



Mr. HENRY B. GOODWIN, ord. 
Richmond, Virginia. Jaly 5, 1899. 



epie. 



Rer. SAMUEL L. WHATSON, Inst, pastor, preeb, 
Steel Creek, Meckleobarg co. N.C. May 2s, 1899. 

Bar. CHARLES LE ROY BOYD, ord. paetor, preeb. 

near Winusborougb, 8. Car. Unhed Churches of 

- Mount Oiiret and Jackson Creek. June 13, 1899. 

Rer. DENNIS M. WINSTON, ord. eraag. presb. 
Greeneborougb, Greene eo. Georgia. Ang. 7. 

Rer. Mr. MARTIN, ord. eraag. preeb. Alabama. 
Rer. Mr. DUNHAM, ord. eraag. presb. Alabama. 
Bar. SAMUEL a JENNINGS, ordained pastor, 

preeb. Sharon, Ohio. June 94, 1899. 
Bar. ALV AN NASH. erd. pastor, presb. 

Ohio. Sept. 99. ^ 
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Ooaeeerations 
Ordinations . 
Installations 



SUMMARY. 






OFFICES. 



STATES. 

Maine . . 

New Berapehire 

Vermont 



Pastors 
Col. Pastors 
Evangelists 



1 
61 

S 
48 

8 
19 



DENOMINATIONS. 



C o ngrege 

Presbyter 



Presbyterian . < 
Baptist 

Episcopal . • 
Dateh Reformed 
Unitarian . , 
Roman Catholio 
Not designated . 



97 

41 

19 

19 

7 

9 

9 

9 



Former Benanelaries ) 1A 
of.theAm.Ed.Soa.i^ 



Baoaeleland 

Oaaneetient 
New York 
New Jersey • 
feuaoylreaie . 
Virginia 
N. CaroMna • 
& Carolina . 
Georgia • • 
Alabama • • 
Ohio 

DATES. 
1899 May . . 

Joaa 

Jury . • 

August • 

September 

October . 

Not designated 



5 

8 
6 

89 

3 

16 

88 
9 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
9 

9 

6 

91 

39 

43 
5 
9 
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QUARTERLY LIST 

or 

DBATH9 

#/ CUrgfma and 8tud§nU in Th$$Ugf, 

Bar. SAMUEL CHANDLER, ant. 68, eong. Elliot, 

Maine, Aog . 1899. 
Rev. JOHN HULL, aat. 31, bap. Iivermore, Ma. A 
native of Nova Scotia* Aog. 

Bar. MICAH PORTER, aat. 89, eong. Fialnfield, 
New Hampshire. Sept. 8, 1899. 

Bar. JOSEPH CUBBTEB, aat. 87, eong. Corinth, 
Vermont. Aug. 1899. 

Bar. GEORGE MOBEY, aat. 80, eong. Welpole, 
Man. Sen. DMtor,4«th ©fait Ministry. Aug. 

Bar. JOHN FOSTER, D. D. not 68. eong. Brighton, 
Man. Sept. 

Bar. ISAAC SMITH, aat. 80, eong . Boatoo, Mans. 
Cbaplain of the Almaboaaa. Oct. 

Bar. GEORGE GBISWOLD, aat. 97. eplsc Bristol, 
Rhode laland. Son of Rt. Be v. Bishop Griawold. 
Bapt. 97. 

Bar. PETER STARR, aat. 85, eonf . Warren, Con- 
neotiout. A pastor 60 Tears, one of tba oldest 

graduates of V. CoL, and oldest minister in tba 
tate. July 17. 
Bar. DANIEL BOMEBS, episc Norwalk, Conn. 
Bapt. 11. 

ReT. MATTHIAS BRUEN, aat. 36, praab. New 
York city. Pastor of Bleeeker-st. Cb. Sept. 6. 

Bar. ALEXANDER GUNN, D. D. Reform. Dutch, 
Bloomingdale, N. Y. Sept. la 

Bar. ABRAHAM O. BAIRD, aat. 31, baptist, Now 
York city. Sept. 99. 

Bar. ROBERT ADDISON, aat. 74, episc Niagara, 
N. Y. A pastor 33 years. Oct. 6. 

Est. PEARSON CROSBY, aat. 67, bap. near Pre- 
dooia, N.Y. formerly of Thompson, Conn. Sept. 

Bav. JOHN COOPER, aat. 61, bap. Benaeekorvine, 
N.Y. Oct. 9. 

Bar. WILLIAM HARRIS, D. D. aat. 66, apis. New 
York city, President of Colombia CoL Oct. 18. 

Rer. JOHN RIDDEL, D.D. aat. 71. Raf. Dutch, Ro- 
binson's Run, Pennsylvania. Sept. 4. 

Bar. THOMAS B. MONTAGUE, eet.60,Ref.Dutch, 
Sooth Hampton, Bocks oo. Finn. Sept. 27. 

Bar. MICHAEL DU BOURG EG AN, aat. 99, Ro- 
man Catholic in Franca, of Maryland, lata Pres- 
ident of Mount St. Mary's Seminary at Emmits- 
tatf , and nephew of the first Catholic Bishop of 
Philadelphia, May 99. 

Bar. HENRY N. HOfCHKISS, aat. 99, apise. Wil- 
liam and Mary parish, Cecil eo. Md. Rector of 
St. Stephen's Church. Cecil oo. Sept. 

Bar. JONATHAN HELFENSTEIN, aat. 40, Gar. 
Bef. Cb. Fradaricktown, Md. Sept 33. 

Bar. BENJAMIN JONES, Baltimorarkl. raoantly 
of Boston, Maaa. Oct 11. 

Bar. JOHN FAULCON, aat. 69, bap. New Hope. 

Surry eo. Virginia. Twenty six years Clark of 

the Superior Court. Sept. 16. 
Bar. JOHN BEN, aat. 75, bap. Petersbarf,Va. A 

coloured man. Sept. 16. 
Bar. VINCENT T. CROSBY, aat 98, math. Ca-Ira, 

Cumberland oo. Va. Bapt 16. 
Bar. JOHN BARKSDALE, praab. Charlottesville, 

Va. Oct. L 

Rev. HENRY HOLMES, metbodist, Edeoton, North 

Carolina. July 98. 
Bee. WILLIAM N. ABBINGTON, method. N.C. 

Bar. JOSEPH D. KILPATRICK, praab. Rutherford 
•o.N.0. Sept. 90. 

RfT ^.¥I, HONOU «j Mt w » »•*• Charleston, 
. ^SiiE*/ 01 *"*- Sept. 19. 

*" iJWW LLAW "i •*• 71 » *h Anderson 
Dfartnet,B.C. Sept. 8. 



Bar. G. G. BFvVAOEl'BE, 



Augusta 
lurch in f 



a Chnreli in Salem, B. C July 17. 
Bar. WILLIAM H. JUDO, aet. S3, epme. 
AU. A Mimionary-fiatrve of New 
Conn. Aog . 7. 

Bar. HUBBARD SAUNDERS, tat. 63, 
▼ilia, Tennessee, Sept 7. 

Rot. DE FERNE2L French protaatant, Ns* 

Orleans, Louisiana. Anf. 

Rer. HORATIO N. GRAY, aplae. TaJkhesae, Fir 
ride. Missionary — formerly Beetor of Christ Cb- 
Geerfetewn, Diet Col. Anf. 5. Total 36, 



Re*. ALFRED FINNEY, praab. Deirkt. 
Nation. A member of the DwtfhtMu 
ily. June 19, 1899. 



STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY. 

Mr. JAMES ROBINSON, praab. Prince Edward es. 

Virginia. A member of the Union TheokfksJ 

Seminary. July 99, 1899. 
Mr. GEORGE W. STRONG, aet. 93, eong. Boxes, 

Conn. A member of the New Haven TneoLSsa. 

Mr. RODNEY CUBTISS, net 9B, eooc. Sontbiaf- 

ton, Conn. A member of New Haven Thssl 

Seminary. Aug. 18. 
Mr. EBENEZER M'PHERRIEN, praab. Newton, 

Penn. A graduate of Jefferson CoUeee in 1891. 

Sept Total 4. 
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SUMMARY. 






AGES. 


STATES, 


From 90 to 30 5 


Maine ■ • . ■ S 


30 40 . . 3 


New Hampshire , 






40 50 . . 1 


Vermont • • 






50 60 . . 1 


Massachusetts 






60 70 . ; 9 


Rhode laland . 






70 80 . . 4 


Connecticut . « 






80 90 . . 5 


New York • < 






Not specified ... 10 


Pennsylvania 






Sum of all the ag- ) 1iJA A 


Maryland . • . 






es specified j ima 


Virginia • • , 
N. Carolina • - 






Average age ... 01 








Sooth Carolina . 






DENOMINATIONS. 


Georgia . . • . 






Congregational . . 7 
Presbyterian . . . 4 
Baptist .... 7 
Episcopal . • • 7 
Metbodist ... 6 


Alabama • • i 
Tennessee • • 
Louisiana • • . 
Florida . . 






Dutch Reformed . . 3 


DATES. 


German Reformed . 1 


1099 May ... i 1 


French Protestant . 1 


July • • • . 1 


Roman Catholic . . 1 


Augest » • • ' 


Not specified . . 1 


September » • * 




October . . . • 


Students In Theology 4 





STATE OF RELIGION IN THE COLLEGER. 

At the terms for study have recently c omi u cecei, 
in most of our Colleges, we have not any facts offi- 
cial interest to communicate, except the ebcener 
one, that an unusually large number of nrofesserf ■ 
religion have Joined the several Freshmen das**. 
In one or two of the Colleges, this will be the metei 
of giving a preponderance of influence on the side of 
religion. The Providence of God, in the past history 
of oor Literary Institutions, speaks with a vows of 
admonition, aa well as of encouragement, to all tat 
friends of piety and human happiness. It sayi to 



them, in impressive language, tnat nothing but tat 
living influence of the Spirit of God can render oor 
•eats of literature real and permanent bmssinss to 
the world. It, also, holds oot the sncoormging assv 
ance, that this influence may be abundantly enjojtd 
in answer to fervent and reJtbifaJ nreyer. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tor*- — At this meeting, held in Boston on 
Wednesday, the 14th of October, there 
were received, upon the funds of the Pa- 
rent Society and its Branches, fifty-three 
new Beneficiaries; forty-nine by recom- 
mendation of Examining; Committees, and 
four by transfer from another Education 
Society. The following list will exhibit 
the respective places of study. 

Bangor Theological Seminary 
Auburn do. do. 

Bowdoin College - - - 
Dartmouth College - - - 
University of Vermont - - 
Middlebury College - - 
Amherst College - - - 

Tale College 

Union College .... 
Miami University ... 
Indiana College .... 
3 Academies in Maine - • 
3 do. in New Hampshire 
8 do. in Massachusetts 
7 do. in New York 
1 do. in New Jersey 
1 do. in Connecticut 



1 
2 

3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
12 
9 
1 
1 



53 
2 Theol. Seminaries, 9 Colleges, 23 Acad- 
emies or Schools— Total, 34 Institutions. 

The whole number of young men assist- 
ed by the Parent Society and its Branches, 
at the recent meetings of their respective 
Boards of Direction, is 377. The whole 
amount appropriated is $6472. Remittan- 
ces were ordered, to supply deficiencies in 
the treasuries of three of the Branch Socie- 
ties — Maine, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut. The young men assisted belong 
to 7 Theological Seminaries, 16 Colleges, 
and about 37 Academies. Total, 60 Insti- 
tutions. 

Funds. 
The Society greatly needs assist- 
ance ; especially does it want, at the pres- 
ent moment, every dollar which has been 
pledged by individuals, churches, or soci- 
eties. Relying upon the stipulations of do- 
nors in different portions of the country, 
the American Education Society has sol- 
emnly pledged its patronage to every ap- 
plicant of suitable character and qualifica- 
tions, in the United States. In conse- 



quence of this pledge, numerous applica- 
tions have been, and still are made, for as- 
sistance, from different and widely distant 
parts of the country. But, hitherto, the re- 
sources of the Society and its Branches 
have come short of meeting these applica- 
tions, and the Society is now largely in 
debt for advances. It is hoped, that this 
fact will plead effectually with all the 
friends and benefactors of the Society, and 
with the respective Branches and Auxilia- 
ries, and excite them to greater efforts. 
The cause is rapidly advancing, and the 
time is not far distant, when, if these ef- 
forts are continued ' with unanimity and 
seal, a new and better day will dawn upon 
the church. Friends of this sacred enter- 
prise ! Ton will not disappoint the confi- 
dence which you have inspired by your lib- 
erality. The Directors of the American 
Education Society look to you for the 
means of redeeming those solemn engage- 
ments which, in your name, they have 
made to our nation and to the world. 

Painful Measures, 

In consequence of information communi- 
cated to the Board at this meeting, by the 
government of Amherst College, respect- 
ing a Beneficiary* in that Institution ; it 
was voted, that his name be stricken from 
the list of Beneficiaries of the Society. Sel- 
dom have the Directors been called to dis- 
charge a more painful duty. When a 
youth, fostered by public benevolence, and 
nurtured in the bosom of the Christian 
church, becomes an apostate, and commits 
a series of frauds which makes him amena- 
ble to a civil tribunal, a deep and lasting 
wound is inflicted which nothing can heal. 
The cause of religion may flourish in spite 
of the reproach cast upon it, but it necessa- 
rily encounters new and increased obsta- 
cles. Such hindrances it has met with 
from the days of Judas Iscariot to the pres- 
ent hour. And if ever Education Socie- 
ties shall become paralysed and die, they 
will fall by the hands of some such traitor. 
The friends of the American, Education So- 
ciety have, indeed, rarely had occasion to 
adopt so painful a measure as the one re- 
ferred to above. Out of nearly one thou* 
sand young men assisted, there have been 
but few who have not proved an ornament 



woe. 
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to tibe Christian profession. But when an 
s ppu site character ia exhibited, there is 
only one course to pursue, and that ia to 
cut off the odfoadet front all intercourse 
with tha Sootetj . 

Two young man were suspended, alao, at 
this m o oting , fer insubordination to the au- 
thority of their Instructen. Tha Benefi- 
ciariaa of Education Societies are joatly ex- 
p ec t ed to exart an influence in favor of tha 
eider and good government of the Institu- 
tion* with which they are connected ; and 
no each excuse aa ia commonly Tendered, 
can afaeolre them from thie obligation. The 
Diiecton of thie Society hare uniformly 
borne their aolemn testimony against all 
breeches of this nature. 



Impobtavt Rules. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors, held Feb, 3, 
1839, it was 

Voted— Thattkis Committee judge itin- 
amsistent unth du inter esU of the American 
Educati on Society to continue patronage to 
any Bone/Maries who stall enter into the 
marriage ataU t anting their preparatory 



Tha abore rote was confirmed by the 
Board in April following; and tha resolu- 
tion becomes, ofeouree, a rale of tha Soci- 
ety. 

Refunding to Branch Societies. 
By tha 10th article of the chapter con- 
taining rules rbr regulating the intercourse 
between Branoh Societies and the Parent 
Society, it ia provided, That the income of 
ail Scholarships, and all donations for im- 
mediate use, which may be given within 
the limits of a Branch Society, an** which 
shall not be otherwise directed by u*e do- 
nors, shall be pledged to the Board of Di- 
rectora of auch Branch, to be appropriated 
by them according to the terms of the Gen- 
eral Constitution.— Rules, Chap. VIII. sec. 
10. 

The following rule haa been adopted re- 
cently, in addition to the above. By thie 
rule, Branch Societies become entitled to 
the monies refunded by Beneficiaries who 
have been aided from their funds, in the 
same manner aa they heretofore have been, 
to other funds, subject to their direction. 



The same reasons which led totheestab- 
Uahment of Branch Societies, originally, 
nave produced this additional arrangement, 
vis. to guard aa e nWt n all y aa possible a- 
gainet future perversion or monopoly of the 
funds, and to secure leeui an well aa general 
interests. It ia believed, that when all the 
provisions which have been adopted by the 
American Education Society, with a view 
to those ends, shall be fully known, it will 
be aeon to stand without a rival in the se- 
curity which it affords for the faithful man- 
agement of funds. The resolution was 
adopted with great unanimity by the Board, 
aa all other measures, relating to this sub- 
ject, have been. The following are the 
words of the resolution. 

Voted— 'That monies refunded on Bcntf- 
dories, appropria tions to whom shall hate 

umnwou) svsjvausj^Br nr nj wsw ja^o ubwsjv^pv ^^uw^^u^anwuw n, nn^n^smnwnf SMfv ^^^?p 

ter be pledged to the Branch Society by which 
the money was appropri ated, m the soma 
manner as is now provided for in regard to 
other funds raised within the limits of Branch 
Societies, 



WE8TEBN AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

Established at Ciscihitati, Ohio. 
The repeated applications which have re- 
cently been made to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Education Society, 
from individuals and Seminaries, in the 
valley of the Mississippi, to aid young men 
preparing for the ministry, have determin- 
ed the Board to establish an agency at Cin- 
cinnati. By this means, the Society will 
be able to render assistance with greater 
certainty and despatch, and will become, 
it is hoped, a greater blessing to every part 
of this immensely interesting portion of 
the United States. The Rev. Frak*lii» 
T. Vail, late an Agent of the American 
Tract Society, haa been appointed Secreta- 
ry of this Agency, and haa entered upon 
the duties of his office. All communica- 
tions from individuals or Societies f west of 
the States of ^ew York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia should he sent hereafter to this 
Agency, unless peculiar circumstances re- 
quire a direct intercourse with the Parent 
Society. The known character, and tried 
qualifications of Mr. Vail for this important 
trust, will recommend him, the Directors 
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doubt not, to the friends of a pious And ed- 
ucated ministry throughout our Western 
country* 

Agents employed by the Society. 
The following gentlemen are acting, 
with regular commissions, as Agents of the 
American Education Society, and will em- 
ploy, for a period, their whole time in this 
service : 

Rbt. Wk. Cogswell, } 
Rev. Johv K. Young, > in Jtois England. 
Rev. Hehky Little, > 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Ohio and the West- 
em Country. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D. 
having occasion to visit the southern part 
of the United States, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to act as Agent of the Society 
during his absence. 

The Rev. Sylvester Holmes of New 
Bedford, the Rev. J. Bioklow of Roches- 
ter, & the Rev. Calvin Hitchcock of Ran- 
dolph, Ms. have each been employed for a 
few weeks, during the last quarter, in vis- 
iting the churches and congregations in 
their vicinity. 



OPERATIONS OP BRANCH SOCIETIES AND 
AUXILIARIES. 

New Hampshire Branch. 

The anniversary of the 6ociety was held 
it Newport, on the 1st of Sept. The Re- 
port was read by Rev. Professor Haddock 
of Dartmouth College, the Secretary. We 
should make copious extracts from this doc- 
ument, which, like its predecessors, con- 
tains many valuable remarks relating to 
the enterprise in which Education Socie- 
ties are engaged, expressed in language 
both elegant and forcible, but the limits of 
the present number of the Journal do not 
permit. We cannot, however, forbear, in 
the emergency, to which the Parent Society 
» at present reduced for want of funds, to 
press upon the attention of the friends of the 
Society in New Hampshire tho following 
extract : 

"From the organization of the Parent Society, 
New Hampshire hat drawn largely on the charities 
of other State* for the education of her sons. For 
several years scarcely any thing was remitted to the 
treasury of that Institution, while considerable num- 
ber* of our young men were maintained by it in a 
coarse of preparation for the ministry. Ever since 
the establishmeat of the New Hampshire Branch, 
we hare constantly drawn on the treasury of the 
American Society for material sums to make out our 
own appropriations. At the last regular meeting of 
the Directors our grants were made entirely from its 

* Editors of religious newspapers in the western 
country are respectfully requested to insert the abore 
» thah respective journals. 



funds. While wo rejoice, that young men are found 
among us ardent enough in the pursuit of education 
to seek and secure the aid of the benevolent, we are 
not insensible to the disgrace of having so long left 
them to dopend on the sympathies of distant parts of 
the land. It should not, it must not be so longer. 
One of the earliest settled and most prospered 
States, with flourishing and able churches, a respect- 
able and active clergy, cannot in conscience, cannot 
without utter shame on Its Christiao character, per- 
mit its own aspiring and indigent sons to consume 
those charities of her sister States, for which the 
destitute iu less favoured portions of the country, the 
less enlightened and newer settlements, are prefer- 
ring their urgent but hopeless petitions. It becomes 
us therefore to rescue the honour of the churches of 
New Hampshire, to see that, if not able to contrib- 
ute our part in the great work of meeting the calls 
for assistance, which the Education Society has in- 
vited from other parts of the land, they, at least, 
shrink not from the duty of sustaining the hope, and 
mitigating the burdens, of as many of our own youth 
as God shall excite to aspire after the office of the 
Christian ministry." 

The entire Report has been published, 
and ought to be widely circulated. Ad- 
dresses were made at the annual meeting 
by Rev. William Cogswell, Delegate from 
the Parent Society; Rev. Rurus A. Put- 
nam, of Fitchburgh, Ms. ; and the Rev. 
R. S. Storm, of Braintree, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

North- Wester* Branch. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at Woodstock on the second week in 
September. The Report was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Bates, President of the Society ; 
and addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 
Cogswell, Delegate from the Parent Socie- 
ty, the Rev. J. Tracy of Windsor, the 
Rev. A. Chandler of Cabot, and the Rev. 
D. A. Clark of Bennington. As the Re- 
port has not been forwarded, we are prohib- 
ited from making any extracts. We only 
know that encouraging success had attend- 
ed the labours of Mr. Matthews, as agent, 
during the last year, though enough has 
not yet been raised to support Beneficia- 
ries under the patronage of the Society. 
Mr. Clark spoke in glowing terms upon 
this subject, in support of a resolution, 
which was adopted, That the Society endeav- 
our to raise, the coming year, a sum suM~ 
cient to support its own Beneficiaries. Mr. 
C. thought they ought to " make a mighty 
effort, and try to be honest" by actually ful- 
filling the engagement. We would add — 
that the state of the treasury of the Parent 
Society renders the effort absolutely neces- 
sary. We rely, confidently, upon our breth- 
ren in Vermont to redeem this pledge. 
« 

Mains ahd Connecticut Bravch So- 
cieties. 

The number of young men, under the 
patronage of both these Branch Societies, 
is increasing. But neither has ever yet 
been able to support its Beneficiaries, with- 
out making frequent and large drafts upon 
the treasury of the Parent Society. And 
yet, more intelligent or willing benefactors 
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are no where to be found than in the 
churches and congregation* which contrib- 
ute to these Branch Societies. Effort, well 
directed, persevering effort, is all that is 
wanted; and we feel constrained to call 
upon all our friends and helpers, in those 
societies, to make it, and relieve us from 
our present pecuniary embarrassments. 

Presbyterian Branch. 

This efficient Society has now under its 
patronage, including those connected with 
the Western Education Society, about one 
hundred Beneficiaries. The funds are 
barely sufficient to meet the present de- 
mands on the treasury, and are altogether 
digproportioned to the opening prospects 
and increasing operations of the Society. 
Every pledge which has been given by church- 
es ana individuals is needed ; and not one 
can be relinquished without positive injury 
and embarrassment. 

Western Education Societt, 

Auxiliary to the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society. 

The annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Auburn, N. Y. on the 29th of Au- 
gust. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Timothy Stow, Rev. William Patton, Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society, and the Rev. 
E. Cornelius, Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety. The Constitution was so amended 
as to admit of a direct connexion with 
the Presbyterian Branch at New York. All 
appropriations to Beneficiaries will hereaf- 
ter be recommended by an Executive Com- 
mittee at Auburn, and made by the Branch 
at New York. The inonev will be drawn 
from the treasury in that city. During the 
months of July and August, thirty congre- 
gations between Utica and Buffalo were 
visited by the Rev. Mr. Patton, in connex- 
ion, for a part of the time, with the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, and the Rev. 
James Eells, Secretary of the Western Ed- 
ucation Society. The result was, that 
subscriptions and pledges were obtained 
for raising the means of sustaining be- 
tween fifty and sixty young men in a 
course of education for the ministry. Mr. 
Patton's labours were peculiarly success- 
ful. A strong interest was excited, by his 
preaching, in behalf of this cause exten- 
sively through the region. From the an- 
nual Report of the directors, it appears, 
that the number of young men received 
under patronage, the past year, is 63; more 
than twice as many as have been received du- 
ring any preceding year. The whole num- 
ber under patronage is 64, requiring, accor- 
ding to the rules of appropriation, $4,080 a 
year. Those in the first stage of education 
are pursuing their studies at fifteen differ- 
ent academics and schools, located in eight 
different counties. The whole amount of 



funds received by the Treasarer, during 
the year, is $3,903 ; of which $2^678 wen 
remitted from the treasury of the Parent 
Society. a, 

Auxiliary Societies. 

Auxiliary Education Society of Norfolk 
County, Mass. 

At the last anniversary of this Society a 
resolution teas passed to raise, if practieaMt, 
the ensuing year, a sum sufficient to carry 
forward Twenty beneficiaries. The Rer. 
Mr. Hitchcock, whose agency wae under- 
taken with a view to carry thia design into 
effect, writes, " I hope the county Society 
will not fall much short, if any, of sustain- 
ing 20 beneficiaries. I have been well re- 
ceived generally as your agent. My ex- 
penses in travelling have been light, ex- 
cept for horse and chaise. In regard to 
this, I travelled with my own several hun- 
dred miles, and request the Society to ac- 
cept the use of them in consideration of my 
regards and affection for their object." 



Auxiliary Education Society of 

ty,Mass. 

This Society, which was revived, about 
a year since held its annual meeting at 
Ipswich, Oct. 22. Rev. Mr. Cogswell ad- 
dressed the meeting, on behalf of the Pa- 
rent Society ; when the following resolo- 
tion was paiied with great tinanimW. 

Resolved— That this Society, humbly rd? 
ing on Divine assistance, will endeavor, dur- 
ing the present year, to raise two thocsasd 
dollars, for the American Education Soci- 
ety. Rev. D. T. Kimball, Ipswich, Secre- 
tary; Mr. Joseph Adams, Merchant, Sa- 
lem, Treasurer. 



Benevolent Education Society, embracing tk» 
Counties of Plymouth, Bristol and 
Barnstable, Ms. 
This Society, one of .the oldest in the 
United States, voted at its annual meeting 
in June, to become an Auxiliary of the 
American Education Society, so soon ai 
the provisions of the Constitution will per- 
mit, under the name of The South Massa- 
chusetts Auxiliary Education Society. Tie 
Society voted to make an effort to raise fiftee* 
hundred dollars, the present year. The Rev. 
Sylvester Holmes, who was employed for 
several weeks in presenting the object to a 
number of congregations, writes under date 
of Oct. 5. " I have delivered addresses in 
Dartmouth, Troy, Fairhaven, N. Bedford, 
Freetown, Dighton, Rehoboth, Seekonk, 
Taunton Green, T. West, Berkley, Middle- 
boro' 1st So. Carver, Kingston, Plympton, 
3 Societies in Plymouth , and in Sandwich. 
— I have done as well, and better general- 
ly, in the Societies I have visited, than 1 
expected. I believe we shall collect the 
$1500, if not more — Tou will soon, I hope, 
have some money as the fruit of efforts. ' 
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Four young men, under the patronage 
of this Society, were transferred to the Pa- 
rent Society at the recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors in Boston. Officers, Gen. 
AbUl Washburn, Middleboro', Pres. ; Cant. 
Kathaniel Eddy, do. Sec. : Deacon M. Eddy, 
South Bridge water, Treas. The Rer. I. 
Bigelow of Rochester has also spent a short 
time, on an agency in behalf of the Socie- 
ty, but we have not yet been officially in- 
formed of the result. 

Auxiliary Education Society of Middlesex 

Co., Mass. 
The Rev. Wm. Cogswell, whose faithful 
exertions in behalf of the American Edu- 
cation Society, we have had repeated occa- 
sion to mention in this number, has been 
successfully engaged in this county. Tem- 
porary scholarships have been subscribed 
in a number of towns, and one Permanent 
Scholarship has been generously pledged 
by the church in Woburn. Mr. Cogswell 
will continue his agency in the county, un- 
til he has visited it throughout; and it is 
expected he will then labour in other parts 
of the State. 

Hampshire, Mass., Education Society. 
This Society was formed in 1815, and 
incorporated by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. It has been the means of intro- 
ducing into the ministry a number of valu- 
able labourers, and it has 11 beneficiaries 
under patronage at the present time. At 
its recent meeting, at Northampton, Oct. 
16, a vote was unanimously passed to be- 
come auxiliary to the American Education 
Society, so soon as an alteration in the con- 
stitution can be legally made. Rev. V. 
Gould, S. Hampton, Secretary. 

Young men 9 * auxiliary Education Society of 
Jfeicouryport. f 

Two temporary scholarships have been 
recentlypledged by this Society, to be call- 
ed the Newburyport Gentlemen's first and 
second scholarships — and the vote forward- 
ed by Mr. Cogswell, agent of the Parent 
Society, attested by M. Pettingell, Sec'ry. 

A similar pledge to raise one temporary 
scholarship, has also been given by the Fe- 
male Circle af^ Industry, in Jfewburyport 
whose steady liberality has for years aug- 
mented the rands of the Am. Ed. Soc. Miss 
Mary C. Greenleaf, Sec'ry. 



OpEKATlOKS Or OTHER EDUCATIOH SO- 
CIETIES. 

At bo former period hat to deep and general as in- 
teract boon manifested in the cause of Education 8o- 
eitiaa, as at the prevent time. Different denotnina- 
tione of evangelical Christian! are organizing with 
reference to thia object, and a seal is displayed, 
which cannot bat result in blessings to mankind. 
We bail these efforts with delight. The societies 
which spring up in consequence of them we regard 
•a sister Isslitotioes, striring with ow own, to ex- 



tend the kingdom of oar common Saviour over the 
earth. Did our limits permit, we should give a de- 
tailed account of the operations of several of these 
Societies ; particularly of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Education Society ; and of the Board of Education 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 
The Fifteenth Report of the former we have just re- 
ceived, and have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
one or the most interesting and respectable docu- 
ments-, of this description, which have been publish- 
ed in the United State*. The Education Register, 
published by the latter, we have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, (except the first No. for which we 
are indebted to a friend,) but we loam from the pub- 
lic journals, that the operations of the Board are 
p r ose c uted with new energy and success, and that 
the Rev. Dr. Neil!, late President of Dickinson Col- 
lege, who has been appointed Secretary, is labouring 
to arouse the attention of the Synods and Presbyte- 
ries to the objects and wants oi the Board. 



Receipts into the Treasury of the American 
Education Society and of its Branches, 
from June 30th to Sept. 30, 1829. 

DONATIONS. 

Boston, Friend, by Henry Hill 100 00 

Brunswick, He. Fein. Hon. Praying 

Circle, Mrs. E. Cummings, Sec. 5 00 
Brookline, avails of a charity box 11 25 
Avails of a small cherry tree 1 66 

Concord, Vt. from Dorcas Society, by 

Rev. 8. R. Hall 9 50 

Esses Ce. Aux. Ed. Soc. from Anna 

Batchelder,Tr. of Salem F.A.E.8. 41 00 
From Ann Hodge, 8ec. of Fern. Aux. 

Ed. Soc. Newburyport and Vie. 18 00 
From Miss Z. P. Grant, Preceptress 
of Female Academy, Ipswich 5 00 

Hnbbardston, Dea. J. Ellingwocd 9 00 

Kingston, from a Friend 46 

Lincoln, Fern. Praying Circle, by La- 
cy B. Demond, Trees. 00 
Middlesex Aux. Ed. Soc. from E. P. 
Mackintire, Tr. vis. 
Fern. Centre Gone. Wobora 11 00 
1st Male do. do. 99 76 
1st Fern. do. do. 17 39 
Rufus Pierce, donation do. 6 00 
Fern. Benev. Soc Cambridge 9 84 
Coll. at Monthly Mooting 39 00-86 09 
JWsMirs. N. J. from Fem. Assoc, in 
1st Presb. Ch. by Miss H. Kinney 
Secretary and Treasurer 10 00 
Miss A. Forman, by Rev. P.O. Hay 5 00 
Norfolk. Aux. Ed. Soc from Rev. 

John Codman, Treasurer 406 80 

Jfertk Western Branch Am. Ed. Bo. 

from Ira Stewart, Treasurer 916 00 
Tmllmndge,Obio, by Rev. C. B. Storrs 
from Fern. Benev. Soc. 4,37.— Yo. 
Ladies Reading Soc. 8,00 19 37 

Wilton, N. H. from Fern. Ed. Soc. by 

Rev. S. R. Hall 11 98 

West Amessmrf, from E. C. Jenkins 5 00—863 97 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

From a Friend on Missionary; ground, bal- 
ance of a subscription of $1,000 139 00 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rev. CHESTER DEWY. PittsfieM, 

by Yo. Ladies Benev. Soc. 40 00 

Rev. D. FITZ, Ipswich, in part, by 
members of So. Par. thro* Joseph 
Adams, Tr. Ess.Co.Aox. E. Son. 30 00 — 70 00 

INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FimDonb«ster,6moBthsiAter«et 30 80 
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INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 

Interact from a former Beneficiary 149 00 
Do. on Fund* loaned 01 04 

Do. ■ amount unpaid, Fay Sehol. 15 56 

Dividend on Bank Stock 199 59—379 00 

LEGACIES. 

Received from Wm.Oagood, Ex. of the Will 

of Bat. Piter Lyon, Pom/ret, Conn. 148 00 

Amount received for present nee $1783 97 
PRINCIPAL Rfcc'l) ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 



Green, from Mrs. Christiana Baker, balance 

of bar auba. of $50, 
Fay, from E. P. Mackiatira, Treat, of Hid. 

Aux. Ed. Soc. _ 

Brown Emerson, from Caleb Warner 
Wisner, from Miss H. Cutler, Trees, or Old 

Sooth Ladies Ed. Assoc 



30 00 

195 67 
134 31 

J63 75 

$463 73 
CtHking received this ewarcsr. 

WtreuUr Co. ReL. Char. Soc. by Rev. Joeeph Goffe, 
Treaa. 1 box, containing 1 eomforter, S bad quilts, 
9 cotton shirts, and 7 pain woollen socks. 

Blandferd Assoc. 61 yards Satinet— recM by the So- 
ciety** agent in Springfield, daring the ■ammer,and 
omitted.— Also, a valuable bundle from Braintree. 



MAINE BRANCH. 
August** from Ladies of that place 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary 
WaldoborJ contribution at annual meeting 
Annuity, from Re*. 



17 50 

94 00 

97 36 

900 

$70 86 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Bamvst tad, from Ladies, to conetitnte Rev. 

JOHN KELLY a Lin member, balance , 
Pelham, from Ladiea, by Rev. J. H. Cbnrch 
Unknown Friend, by Rev. Z. S. Barstow 
Annual aubacribera, viz. Bev. Drury Fair- 
banks 1,00. NathM Abbot 1,00. Lemuel 
Barker 1,00. Bev. Robert Pan 9,00. 
Joshua Darling 1,00. Rot. Gad Newell 
1,00. Joseph Bhattuek L00 
JVcJsea, Charity Box ,50. Friend 1,00 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Bridport, From Rev, Aaahal Stone 
Cornwall, Eliphalet Samson, collector 
Gentlemen's Education Society 
Contr. in Cong. Soc. by Dea. Brigham 
Caste*, Ber. Luther Sheldon 

From Rev. Mr. Chandler 
Londonderry, Mrs. Betsey Gibson 
Marlboro', Several individuals 

Do. by Rev. L. Matthews 
Rev. E. H. NEWTON, Life memo. 
Middteoury, Rev. J. Bates 10,00. Bev. J. 
Hough 10,00. Elisha Brewster 9,00. Pe- 
ter Starr 4,00. Wm. Bess 3,00 
Middletown, Several Individ. 5,47. Rufut 
Butts ,50. E. Gales ,95. J.Spaolding ,13 
JV. Haven, Female Education Society 
PiUsford, by Mr. A. G. Dana, from Gent. 
Aeaoc. Cong. Soc 40.00. Ladies 17,00 
Rochester, Several individuals 
Rupert, Aux. Ed. Soc. by Bev. D. WUeoa 

Donation, by Bev. L. Matthews 
Sudbury, Aux. Ed. Soc by Rev. Joel Fish 

Ladiea Ed. See. by Bev. L. Matthewa 
aprinfjleld. Gentlemen's Association 
Ladies 1 Association 

Ladies, to const. Rev. E. W. GOODWIN 
a Life member 
TfemeirtA, Samatan Allen, doaa iti ea 



600 

1 60 

11 00 



800 
1 50 

$97 10 



900 

895 

18 35 

6 11 



4 
1 
1 
9 



00 
10 
00 
90 



PFiaafser, Yesmg Latiea, to 

WIia-IAM TWMNG a Lifts 
Woodstock, Boo. Charles Marsh 
Charles Baxter 
Avails of Wood eoUfi 



935 

10 00 



90 00 

635 
4 00 

57 00 
795 
800 
19 
500 
595 

10 98 
995 

10 00 
95 




CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Interest on Money loaned 
From Fern. Praying Circle, 1st Soc Stafford 

by A. 8. Smith, Treaa. 
From Prof. Olmsted, amooat isjeM by him 

some time since, in Gash and Clothing, 

from Cornwall, oootribotion 



tan 

4« 



997 

$144 C 



Also a Box of Clothing from the 
Society of Coventry. 



PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 
Jt*s« York, From Miss O.OJcott, Bee. 
of Hudson Fern. Miss. Soc bal- 
ance of their 1st year's subs. 37 00 

J. S. Seymour, Treaa. W. Ed. Soc 996 98-3S 2 
South Carolina. Charleston, from a Lady, 

by Jasper Corning 3 » 

MmrjUnd, From Mr. Steele, of the Freeh. 
Ch. Hagerstown, a donation, by Rev. 
W.T.Hamilton W» 

Penary locate. From Wm. Gravdon, 
Agent at Harrisborg, bat or two 
Sen. engaged by Pros. Ch. in that 
place, Rev. R. Dewitt, paator 137 39 

Five Young Ladies of Do. who on- 
gaged to raise $85 per ann. for 7 
years, by Rev. W.T.HamirUm, at 
which is the balance of the above 
9d annual payment 

From 5tb Preeb. Ch. Philadelphia, 
by Rev. Dr. Skinner 

John M* Keshan, on ace. of Church, 
Newville, Gambia oo. by hands of 
William Graydon 

Nicholas Patterson, of Do. 9d ann. 
pay*t»by Rev. Mr. Hamilton 

Robert King, Tr. Mereorsborg, col. 
from W.Mas well 3,00. J. Cowan 
9,00. Mary Cowan 9,00. C. Gil- 
lespie 3,00 

Rev. W.T. Hamilton for Rev.G.Jox- 
kina, Milton, collected by him 
JVew Jersey, Yo. Ladies of 3d Preeb. 
Ch. Newark, Cone of Prayer, by 
Miss M. S. Mead, 8ocr»y 

Newark, David Alting, 3d Ch. 5,00 
Wm.Tttttle, 1st Ch. 9,00, by Rev. 
W. T. Hamilton 
From a Friend, by Mr. A. L. Ely 
Connecticut, Collected by Mies Sarah Lewis 
on account of Greenwich Seboamrahip 



19 59 
40 96 



10 00 
10 00 



10 00 

18 00-439K 



500 



7oo— ia« 

9« 



48 51 



Clothing Wahtxd. 

The Society has recently bad numerous applia- 
tions for clothing, whkh it has been impsssisb t» 
meet. We hope our female frieods, especiaUj, will 
remember thie fact, and, aa they aboil be able,»»d 
ns new supplies. Flannel, fulled cloth of alma* 
every kind, and woollen socks, are much needed, par- 
ticularly the two first. Article* may be forwards! 
to the Secretary, or Treasurer of the Parent Sod*;, 
or of any of its Branches. 



To CoRftEflKMttSirTI. 

The great length of several of the aitielea eeatsk- 
«d in this No. of the Register and Journal, eempa 
us to omit some facts and notices which we had pie- 
pared, or deaigned, to insert; and, particaJuly, 
thoae which two or three valued correspondent! m 
requeated that we should insert, under the statistkal 
department. They will appear iaaAitoreaaBSM 
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To Um Editors of the Quarterly R*j. and Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your request, I herewith 
submit to your disposal a few thoughts 
on the subject of aiding indigent young 
mm of piety and promise, while in a course 
of education for the ministry , in away and 
upon principles, which will exert the hap- 
piest influence upon strength of character, 
taking the phrase in the widest and best 



sense. 



Yours sincerely* 

H. HUMPHREY. 
Amherst College, Dec. 1829. 

This is indisputably a subject of 
more than ordinary importance ; and 
in its practical bearings upon the in- 
terests of the church, is becoming 
more and more important every day. 
It must be obvious at a glance, that 
in taking a poor young man from the 
plow, or the shop, and putting him 
upon a course of study for seven, or 
ten years, under the patronage of a 
charitable society, much care is re- 
quisite to preserve a just balance of 4 
character. A mere glance at the sub- 
ject, however, is not sufficient : for I 
am fully convinced, that our first 
thoughts and experiments, will not, 
in general, be found the best. 

To a benevolent mind, it is ex- 
ceedingly delightful and animating, 
to think of taking hundreds and even 
thousands of pious young men from 
their lowly occupations, and gratui- 
tously educating them for the gospel 



ministry. To see any of them, after 
they commence study, struggling, how- 
ever successfully, with the adversi- 
ties of their condition, is painful ; — 
especially when we consider the am- 
ple ability of the church to support 
them, and the sacrednessof the work 
to which they are dedicated. And 
certainly there is danger, that some 
may be left to sink under discourage- 
ments, and ultimately to abandon the 
great object on which their hearts are 
set, for want of that pecuniary aid 
which might easily be afforded. But 
in framing a great system of charita- 
ble education, and directing all its 
movements, it is far more difficult 
than many are apt to imagine, to pre- 
serve a healthful equilibrium between 
the amount of assistance and of per- 
sonal effort. To do just enough, and 
no more than enough for each bene- 
ficiary, is the great desideratum. 

If all the poor and pious young men 
whom we wish to educate lor the min- 
istry, were perfectly holy, and if a 
vigorous and independent character 
had already been formed, when the 
implements of manual labor are ex- 
changed for Virgil and Cicero, too 
much aid could scarcely be proffer- 
ed ; because no more would be ac- 
cepted than is really necessary, and 
every dollar would be laid out to the 
best advantage. We must, however, 
take the objects of our bounty as we 
find them ; and we shall always find 
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tbem imperfect Though piety and j 
poverty are oftener associated, than { 
piety and affluence, still pious indi- j 
gent young men possess their share of I 
human infirmities. These infirmities I 
require discipline rather than aliment, j 
and the grand difficulty is, so to grad- 
uate the amount of assistance, as to 
bring into the ministry from the lower 
classes of society, the greatest aggre- 
gate of sound piety, practical good 
sense, real ability, strength of charac- 
ter, and well directed christian enter- 
prise. 

It is but a few years since the first 
Education society was formed in this 
country. Before that time, if a young 
man destitute of property, could, by 
dint of industry and perseverance, ob- 
tain an education, it was well. If not, 
however ardently he might desire to 
preach the gospel, either at home or 
in a foreign land, he must rest satis- 
fied, if he could, with having cherish- 
ed such a desire. That time is hap- 
pily past. It is now agreed on all 
hands, and by almost all denomina- 
tions of christians, that the demand 
for well educated ministers cannot be 
supplied in the ordinary way ; and 
that it is the duty of the church to 
bring forward and aid such of Iter pi- 
ous indigent sons, as have promising 
talents, and as wish to be employed 
in the Lord's vineyard. Now this 
may be done, either by releasing ben- 
eficiaries entirely from efforts to sus- 
tain themselves, by paying all their 
bills for them, or by assisting them in 
part, where their own earnings and 
efforts fail. To the natural influence 
of these two systems upon the charac- 
ter of this class of ministers, let me 
now invite the attention of your rea- 
ders. 

It is in the power of this great 
christian community to take every in- 
digent pious youth of adequate tal- 
ents, and carry him on from his first 
Latin recitation to his last preparatory 
theological exercise, without subject- 
ing him to a moment's anxiety about 
the means of support : and if this is 
the best way, it clearly ought to be 



done. The only question is, whe t her 
a system of entire gratuitous support, 
is best calculated to form the charac- 
ter and develope the mental resources 
of our young Elishas, and to ensure 
the greatest amount of self-denying 
and useful labour in the ministry. 
When you take up a young roan and 
give him an education, your object is 
not answered by merely bringing for- 
ward another preacher. You wish 
him to have the advantage of all that 
discipline, whatever it may be, which 
is necessary to form a decided char- 
acter, and to qualify him for the most 
extensive usefulness. In order to 
make a full and fair experiment then, 
seek out a youth of undoubted piety 
and good native talents, who is from 
fifteen, to eighteen years of age, and 
offer to defray all the expenses of his 
education, provided he will devote 
himself to study, with special refer- 
ence to the ministry. This being the 
very object upon which his heart has 
for some time secretly, but almost 
hopelessly rested, how does his eye 
kindle at your generous proposal. 
With gratitude which his emotions 
forbid him to articulate, he accepts 
your offer, and resigns himself impli- 
citly to your direction. Instead of 
relying upon his own earnings and 
mental resources for making his way 
in the world, he now dismisses all 
care for food and raiment, and be- 
takes himself to study. If his consti- 
tution can stand the shock of so great 
and so sudden a change from active 
and laborious habits to a sedentary 
life, (which is quite improbable,) he 
applies his mind to books with dili- 
gence and success, and in two years, 
or a little less, is prepared to enter 
college. But while by the aid of lib- 
eral and stated appropriations, he has 
been acquiring Greek and I*atin, he 
has lost what little strength of char- 
acter he had gained in his former con- 
dition. He begins to shrink from ef- 
forts and hardships, which he would 
once have rather courted than shun- 
ned ; and is far less qualified at eigh- 
teen, than he was at sixteen, to sua- 
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tain himself by his own exertions, or 
to engage in any difficult enterprise. 

He enters college with his great 
object steadily in view, and at the end 
of four years more, finds himself pre- 
pared to commence his theological 
studies. And what, by this time, has 
become of all the industrious habits 
of his early youth ? What indepen- 
dence of thinking and acting has he 
acquired 1 What strength of charac- 
ter has he gained ? How much better 
is he prepared to go out and struggle 
with the adversities of life 1 So far 
from baring gained any thing in these 
respects, he has been a loser every 
month, from his freshman to his sen- 
ior year. The mere passive recipi- 
ent of quarterly grants, he now re- 
ceives his stipend as a thing of course, 
and almost forgets that it is the fruit 
of other men's industry and frugality. 
Having thus spent six years under the 
eye of his patrons, and having been 
entirely dependent on them for every 
dollar that he has expended, it is 
strange indeed, if he has not contract- 
ed a servility of feeling and action, 
extremely hostile to great plans and 
successful execution. 

From college, you hand your ben- 
eficiary over, a good scholar, perhaps, 
and an amiable young man to the 
theological seminary. There he 
spends three years more, making nine 
in the whole, since you took him from 
beneath his father's humble roof; and 
now, at last, your great object is ac- 
complished. . Having been a diligent 
student and having sustained an un- 
blemished christian character through 
all the stages of his education, he 
comes out a candidate for the minis- 
try. And in many respects he is well 
qualified for the sacred office. His 
mind is enriched with various knowl- 
edge, he has a devoted heart and is a 
good preacher. But in some almost 
essential qualifications, he is, and 
must be, extremely deficient. He 
has too long leaned upon others to 
have a firm and elastic step of his own. 
The warring elements in the midst of 
which he used to sport in his boyhood, 



wonld now sweep him away in the be- 
ginning of their strife. In vain do 
you look for those bold outlines of 
general character, which had begun 
to appear when you released him from 
his manual toils, but which the easy 
dependance of so many years has en- 
tirely effaced. 

You intended him, perhaps, for a 
missionary to the heathen ; and his 
desires and yearnings all along, have 
corresponded with your wishes. But 
by helping him too much, you have 
disqualified him for the work, and 
thus defeated your own object. You 
have taken care that no storm should 
beat upon him — that no obstacle 
should be left in his path — that no 
great effort to sustain himself should 
be demanded. His habits are all of 
the passive kind. And how with 
such training, can he take his life in 
his hand, and go to savage lands, and 
encounter ignorance and stupidity and 
hate, and meet all the exposures and 
privations and discouragements of the 
missionary service ? As well, almost, 
might you expect the delicate house- 
plant to endure the vertical fires of 
an African sun — or the tropical ever- 
green to flourish under the open sky 
of an Arctic winter. 

Perhaps when you first took up 
your beneficiary, the spiritual wants 
of our own new settlements pressed 
heavily upon your boding hearts, and 
you intended him for one of the pio- 
neers of the " sacramental host of 
God's elect/ 1 in those vast regions of 
moral death. Perhaps, too, it was 
" his hearts desire and prayer to God," 
when he began study, that he might 
enjoy the privilege of laboring for his 
Master there. But now he hesitates. 
Those regions are a great way off. 
Others, he hopes, will be willing to 
go, but how can he endure the hard- 
ships of such a service. Thus he 
lingers, and how can you blame him ? 
If you intended him for a soldier, why 
did you not educate him according- 
ly ? Would you accustom your son 
to sleep on the softest couch, for the 
nine years immediately preceding his 
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enlistment for life ? Nothing could 
be more preposterous. And yet, you 
now call upon the young man whom 
you have so liberally patronized as to 
unfit him for the hardships of the ser- 
vice, to redeem his pledge, by enter- 
ing the great western valley. 

If he is a man of the right spirit, 
(which I all along suppose to be the 
case,) it may be, that urged by his 
conscience, and influenced by your 
wishes, he will go. But what share 
of resolution can he be expected to 
carry along with him, when transfer- 
red from your books, to the meagre 
and precarious subscription list of a 
few scattered families in the wilder- 
ness 1 How much more difficult will 
be find it to sustain himself, and how 
much less good will he be likely to 
do, than if he had been obliged from 
the first, to depend in a great meas- 
ure upon his own exertions. How 
much better had it been for him, and 
for the cause of religion, to have put 
him upon the cheap and plain fare of 
his own earning, at least for a part of 
the time, than to have placed him in 
the best boarding houses. 

Or, if your beneficiary settles down 
in some small and feeble parish near 
home, how is he to make himself and 
his family comfortable upon a scanty 
salary, when he has been so many 
years unlearning all those lessons of 
economy, which necessity taught him 
before he began study 1 How much 
less strength of character will he pos- 
sess, and how much feebler will be 
the impulse of all his movements, than 
if he had been required to struggle 
with serious difficulties in the pro- 
gress of his education 1 

That there may be exceptions to 
the natural tendency of such a system 
of charitable education, as is contem- 
plated in the preceding outline, I 
readily admit. But the natural ten- 
dency of the system can neither be 
denied nor changed. What happens 
in one case, will happen in another — 
will happen in the great majority of 
cases, where young men are taken 
from the vale of poverty and carried 



gratuitously through their whole clas- 
sical and theological course. Goose* 
quently were this system to prevail, it 
would, in my opinion, be exceeding- 
ly detrimental to the cause of relig- 
ion in our country. Out of every 
hundred beneficiaries thus brought 
into the ministry, ninety, at least, 
would be essentially injured by the 
compressing and neutralizing influ- 
ence of too much assistance. And 
this, at a time, when the church is 
beginning to look chiefly to the bene- 
ficiary list for pastors and missiona- 
ries, is a very serious matter. The 
change, indeed, in the general char- 
acter of the ministry would be grad- 
ual, and perhaps imperceptible. Bat 
in estimating the tendency of any 
great system, we ought to look to its 
more remote, as well as to its imme- 
diate results. 

I am aware it may be urged, as a 
strong objection to the foregoing rea- 
soning, that till within a very short 
period, the great body of ministers in 
this country, have been educated with 
money which they did not earn them- 
selves, and yet, they have not been 
wanting, either in economy, or 
strength of character. Why then, it 
may be asked, should the entire gra- 
tuitous education of beneficiaries, so 
injuriously affect their character and 
usefulness ? 

My first answer is, that many whose 
parents have ample ability to educate 
them, are required, and wisely too, to 
do more, and to struggle harder < in 
making their way through College, 
than is generally supposed. 

My second answer is, that the case 
of a son diners materially, in many 
respects, from that of a beneficiary ; 
—so that what is barely sufficient to 
give a healthful stimulus to the for- 
mer, would in most instances be inju- 
rious to the latter. In one case, the 
boy grows up with expectations of ad- 
equate assistance, so that his head is 
in no danger of being turned by his 
receiving it ; whereas, in the other, 
the change is too sudden to be safe — 
i the change from toil and indigence 
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and discouraging prospects, to ease 
and independence. To receive en- 
tire and unexpected support from a 
charity fund, is a very different thing 
from taking that at a father's hand, 
which the son has been taught to re- 
ly upon from his earliest remem- 
brance. While the ten, or twelve 
hundred dollars which the child re- 
ceives in his education, helps to impart 
strength and independence to his 
character, an equal amount, given to 
a beneficiary, would be likely to have 
the contrary effect. 

My last answer is, that in educat- 
ing poor and pious young men for the 
sacred profession, we ought not to rest 
satisfied with imparting to them that 
strength of character, and qualifying 
them for that degree of self-denial, 
which are ordinarily found in the 
ministry. The peculiar state of our 
country and of the world demands 
higher qualifications ; and such qual- 
ifications, as by the blessing of God 
upon their measures, Education soci- 
eties may be greatly instrumental in 
creating. 

What then is the true system ? How 
shall we aid the pious indigent youth, 
so as to exert the happiest influence 
upon his whole character ? It seems 
to me, that the course is a very plain 
one. Assist him to rise, by exerting 
what strength he has, and not by first 
relaxing all his muscles. Let him 
lean upon you, where he cannot sup- 
port himself. Help him up every 
steep and difficult acclivity ; but re- 
quire him at the same time, to rely 
chiefly upon his own persevering ex- 
ertions. In other words, let the 
amount of pecuniary aid to benefi- 
ciaries be such, and let it be render- 
ed in such a manner, as to encourage 
and require strenuous personal efforts. 

The exigencies of the times de- 
mand a host of practical men — men 
of nerve and resolution and inven- 
tion, as well as of ardent piety : — men 
who can " endure hardness, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ" — who can 
go anywhere, and subsist upon a lit- 
tle, and when need so requires, can 



sleep as soundly upon Jacob'* pillow, 
as upon any other. These are the 
men to go to the extreme sooth of our 
national territory — to go to Illinois, 
to Missouri — to labor every where in 
the great western valley ; and with 
the vanguard of our population to 
scale the rocky mountains. These 
are the men, also, to sit down amid 
drifting snows and burning sands — to 
encounter superstition, idolatry, ig- 
norance, infidelity and hate, in all 
their dwelling places and in all their 
most discouraging and appalling 
forms. Such soldiers the Captain of 
our salvation is loudly calling for, and 
it is the bound en duty of the church, 
to furnish as large a quota as possible. 
But let her training of them be such, 
as to make them real and efficient 
soldiers, and not mere effeminate re- 
cruits. 

To this end, let diligent inquiry 
be made in all the humble walks of 
life, for young men of promising tal- 
ents and real piety. Wherever such 
an one can be found, let him be en- 
couraged to commence study, and put 
him at once upon probation. Should 
the trial of a few months prove satis- 
factory, then let the question of enter- 
ing upon a regular course of educa- 
tion for the holy ministry be solemnly 
brought before him ; and if his heart 
appears to be sted fasti y set upon the 
great work, let him be received in 
due form as a beneficiary. Let him 
understand at the same time, that he 
will be expected to retain and cher- 
ish all his industrious habits — that the 
design is not to release him from per- 
sonal effort and responsibility, but to 
sustain him under all reasonable ex- 
ertions — not to carry him forward 
without the diligent use of his own 
powers, but to come to his aid when 
aid is indispensable — not, in short, to 
take the making of himself out of his 
own hands, but to assist him in doing 
it. 

This, it appears to me, is the only 
right system ; and the American Ed- 
ucation Society has my entire and 
hearty approbation, because it aids in- 
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digent young men in a way, which I 
think is eminently calculated, to give 
them a character, and fit them for 
real service. On one hand, the quar- 
terly appropriations are sufficient to 
encourage them in going forward and 
making efforts, while on the other, the 
amount of assistance is not so great, 
as to release them from these efforts. 
They must help themselves, and they 
must be economical in their expendi- 
tures, or they cannot go on. And 
this, I maintain, is so far from being 
a hardship, that it proves a great bles- 
sing to the beneficiaries themselves 
and to the church of God : — not but 
that they may be interrupted too much 
in their studies, and often are, — a re- 
medy for which, I shall advert to be- 
fore I close. 

After the very able and ample de- 
fence of the system of loaning, which 
has recently appeared in your Jour- 
nal, it would be superfluous for me to 
attempt a formal discussion of the 
subject. I allude to it here, simply 
in its bearing upon the formation of 
character ; and I entertain no doubt, 
that the young man who borrow? 
upon the conditions prescribed by the 
American Education Society, will act 
more like himself, and will feel more 
of that personal independence which 
is essential to constitute a well bal- 
anced character, than if he were to 
receive his whole support from the 
church. A high minded and enter- 
prising youth, not only intends to re- 
fund, should he hereafter be in cir- 
cumstances to do it, but if I can place 
any reliance upon my own observa- 
tion, he prefers the loan, to a free 
gift — and because he does so, I ex- 



pect more from him than I otherwise 
should. 

If in looking at the annual expen- 
ses of a College coarse, and compar- 
ing these with the quarterly grants of 
the American Education Society, it 
should appear, as it will, that the ben- 
eficiary must be very much straiten- 
ed, the fault, I humbly conceive, is 
not chargeable upon the society ; bat 
upon the improvidence of his friends 
and advisers. It is too common to 
urge young men into College, without 
any thing to begin with, under the 
notion that no time is to be lost, and 
that they will be provided for, nobody 
can tell how, when once they shaD 
fairly have commenced their studies. 
The consequence is, in scores of in- 
stances, that in a few months, they 
find themselves without funds; be- 
come discouraged ; are obliged to 
keep school so much as greatly to in- 
terfere with their education ; or per- 
haps to give it up in despair. Now 
all this might, in most cases, be avoid- 
ed. Let the young man who has no 
oroperty of his own be patient ; and 
let his pious friends who wish to see 
him in the Lord's vineyard also be 
patient. Let him earn something be- 
fore he begins, or while he is prepar- 
ing for College. Let him feel when 
he enters, that he does not come as t 
pauper, but with sufficient avails of 
his own industry to save him from de- 
pression and embarrassment ; and 
though he may be a year or two later 
in the field, than some others who be- 
gan with him, he will experience far 
less embarrassment in his way to it, 
and be much better prepared for the 
burden and heat of the day. 



Remark. We can recommend the perusal of the preceding article with great con- 
fidence to our readers. If any man is qualified to judge by experience and extensile ob- 
servation, on this subject, it is Dr. Humphrey. In addition to the practical wisdom, 
which his situation, at the head of a flourishing Institution, has enabled him to collect, 
he can speak, with peculiar sympathy, to the young men who are preparing, by their 
own exertions , for public usefulness. He can with truth adopt the sentiment, Haud if* 
narus mali mistris sue cur ere disco. — Eds. 



POSTSCRIPT 

TO EXAMINATION OF STRICTURES UPON THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

BY M. STUAR1V 



That the Editors of any work have a 
right to control the manner of its appear- 
ance, and to select the matter which it 
shall contain, is, in the abstract, a very 
plain principle, and one which I should be 
among the last to question. But, after in- 
viting- discussion on a point of deep inter- 
est to the religious public, and having given 
in very strong terms their own views re- 
specting it, that they should refuse to pub- 
lish a reply which held up to view a differ- 
ent side of the question, and in such a way 
as to let it take its course in the same man- 
ner as the original Review had done, the 
friends of the American Education Society 
could hardly have expected. 

The manner of publishing the Remarks 
in question, however, is a matter of minor 
importance. The merits of the subject un- 
der discussion, are all to which 1 am anx- 
ious to direct the attention of the public. 

I have read with great care, and more 
than once, the Remarks of the Editors. 
After deliberating on the subject, I have 
satisfied my own mind, that an effort on my 
part to answer them at length, is not called 
for. The reasons for this I shall state, af- 
ter taking a summary view of the Remarks, 
and making a few observations on the most 
important topics. 

In general, the Remarks are merely a 
repetition and expansion of the thoughts 
contained in the Review, which is the sub- 
ject of examination in the foregoing letter. 
The main points and arguments are the 
same. In both cases, the grounds of objec- 
tion are, the system of minute and thor- 
ough accountability required by the Ameri- 
can Education Society ; the system of pa- 
rental loaning ; and the mode of organiza- 
tion adopted by the Society. 

1. The same objections, which had been 
made by the Reviewer to the schedule of 
accountability required by the Amerioan 
Education Society, are, for substance, re- 



♦ The letter, to which this article is a Postscript, 
was inserted in the last number of the Quarterly 
Register. We have judged it proper to insert the 
Postscript, also, in the Register ; that the defence 
which the author has undertaken, of the principles 
and measure! of the American Education Society 
nay be presented entire on our pages. 

In explanation of the first Paragraph it abould be 
mentioned, that the letter of Prof. Stuart in reply to 
the Strictures of the Biblical Repertory, was accom- 
panied, as it appeared in that work, with thirty sev- 
eii pages of Remarks.— F.dt. 



peated in the Remarks. On these objec- 
tions, if I were designing to make out a full 
reply, I should have very little to say in 
addition to what the foregoing letter con- 
tains. 

One thing only I shall notice here, in 
respect to argument. The Editors say, 
that they do not at all object to accounta- 
bility j but to the kind and minuteness of 
it, as demanded by the American Educa- 
tion Society, p. 609. By the preceding 
letter of mine, they were called onto point 
out any one article in the schedule, which 
has not an immediate connexion with the 
evidence that fairly respects either the 
character or the indigence of a beneficiary. 
This was reducing the complaint to a ques- 
tion about matter of fact, instead of leaving 
it afloat on the ocean of general terms. 
But on the matter of fact they have chosen 
to be silent, while they have reiterated the 
complaint itself, in a tone still more decid- 
ed. 

On p. 607. the Editors tell us, that " ex- 
treme caution" as to the character of the 
candidate is our best security against de- 
ception. This I fully believe. But does 
not the manner in which a young man ex- 

Eends the resources which are furnished 
im, (and furnished, it may be, from the 
hard earnings of Christians), go to make up 
a part of his cfiaracter f And how is it pos- 
sible to judge of this, without any know- 
ledge of particulars t And when the Edi- 
tors suggest, that the Examining Com mi t- 
teo might do all that is requisite in regard 
to ascertaining the claims of beneficiaries ; 
do they intend that this shall be done only 
by general inquiries, or by particular ones ? 
If by the latter, then what plan is more ea- 
sy, obvious, and impartial, than that of the 
schedule ? If by the former, will the do- 
nors to the American Education Society be 
satisfied with such a method of executing 
their trust ? But besides all this, Examin- 
ing Committees are appointed chiefly with 
the view of placing candidates upon the 
funds, and not of superintending their fu- 
ture applications for assistance. The local 
situation of these Committees prevents 
them, in some cases, from doing any more 
than this. 

After admitting, however, that extreme 
caution is necessary in regard to the charac- 
ter of beneficiaries, the Editors observe, on 
the next page, that " the way to make men 
worthy of confidence, is to treat them with 
confidence." But if this confidence con- 
sists in a remission of minute accountabili- 
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it, how is " extreme caution" respecting 
tne character of beneficiaries compatible 
with it? Extreme caution necessarily im- 
plies minute and circumstantial inquiry; 
and if this be a proper matter of umbrage 
to a beneficiary, in regard to his pecuniary 
affairs, will it not be more so, on points of 
greater delicacy, and in which his feelings 
are much more deeply concerned ? Are 
not all officers of the public, who in any 
way receive or appropriate monies, minute- 
ly accountable ? And yet, is requiring this 
to be construed as treating them in a man- 
ner which shows a want of confidence in 
them ? Nothing can be farther from reali- 
ty. Minute responsibility and the highest 
degree of confidence may go hand in hand ; 
nay, they do, and must go so, through all 
the gradations of agents, from the highest 
to the lowest, by the universal laws of civil 
society. 

On p. 607 sea., the Editors represent 
young men " of delicate and ingenuous 
minis," as shrinking spontaneously from a 
responsibility such as that which the Amer- 
ican Education Society requires ; and they 
bestow their marked commendations on this 
characteristic. But when the inquiry pre- 
sents itself, which very naturally arises, 
how iriiTE hundred young men should 
have submitted to the requirements of the 
Society, they answer ; " That a sense of 
duty, and a desire to promote the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, have led them to do this," 
p. 610. This I admit ; but then I have an- 
other inquiry to make. If piety has led the 
Him hundred young men in question to 
submit to the accountability required by the 
American Education Society ; then what 
has led others to refuse such a submission ? 
Some other principle, it would seem, which 
must be different from piety. But is it a 
better one? Either the nine hundred young 
men must bo wanting as to a praiseworthy 
degree of delicacy and ingenuousness, or 
the others are wanting in piety ; that is, 
this must be so if the statement and reason- 
ing of the Editors be correct. 

I might say much on a topic of this na- 
ture, for I have a deep feeling of the im- 
portance of it. I would ask, whether the 
pride, independence, and unwillingness to 
feel obligation, which are natural to the 
human heart, are to be palliated, .1 might 
even say, justified and encouraged, by be- 
ing sainted as ingenuousness, and delica- 
cy, and noble mindedness? But to pursue 
this question would lead me beyond the 
boundaries which I have prescribed to my- 
self. I can only say, that if there be any, 
who prefer a system which is adapted to 
foster such feelings as those in question, 
and to encourage young men to shun a re- 
sponsibility like that which the American 
Education Society requires, I must be al- 
lowed to prefer that " sense of duty, and 
desire to promote the Redeemer's king- 



dom/' which will lead the youth in ques- 
tion cheerfully to submit to such responsi- 
bility ; nay, to regard it as a privilege.* 

I shall notice but one more remark of the 
Editors under this head. The Reviewer 
has asserted, that the sum afforded by the 
American Education Society is not suf- 
ficient to meet half the expense of an ed- 
ucation in the cheapest College in the Unit- 
ed States. To this it was replied in mj 
letter above, that such an assertion does 
not agree with facts as disclosed by the 
schedules of the Society. On this the Ed- 
itors remark ; " We regret that so much of 
these reports has not been published, as 
would inform us where these Colleges are 
to be found, which afford the advantages of 
an education on terms so accommodating/' 
Had the Editors been better acquainted 
with what the Society has already publish- 
ed, they would have suppressed this re- 
mark ; at least, the implication that no such 
College exists, would have been expressed 
in more guarded language. In the Ap- 
pendix to the 8th Report, published in 1823, 
the average expenses of beneficiaries at dif- 
ferent Institutions, as ascertained from the 
schedules of the Society, is mentioned; 
from which it appears, that at one respecta- 
ble College, the amount for board, tuition, 
and every other expense named by the Ed- 
itors, instead of being $144, as the Review- 
er's assertion implied, was but $106 AS?. 
At another College, at which no charge 
was made for tuition, fa privilege which 
has since been granted in several Colle- 
ges), the amount was $112,09. The actual 
expense of an education to beneficiaries, it 
is well known, has been materially lessen- 
ed since the period now in question ; and 
consequently, the remark of the Reviewer 
is more incongruous with fact now, than it 
would have been at that period. 

2. On the subject of loans, the Editors 
have come out fully with a principle, stat- 
ed indeed by the Reviewer, but not made 
so prominent as in the remarks. The doc- 
trine is avowed and advocated ; That tke 
churches are as much obligated to pay sala- 
ries to those who are preparing for the min- 
istry, as to pay salaries to pastors. u When- 
ever any man devotes his whole time and 
talents to the service of any community, at 
their request, it is obligatory on that com- 
munity to provide for his snpport." This 
is the general principle. But this is not 
the only principle advocated ; if it 



* The writer of thit Pottteript, it would teem, b 
not alone in hit views of thii ■abject While the 
Repertory bat been publishing its objection!, a re» 
■peetable and entirely independent Education Socie- 
ty, a {Society which is second only to the American 
Education Society in the number of iu besefciaries, 
bat adopted these very Pchedulot, and required 
them to be used by all under its p*troo*fe. f Bo- 
port of Man. Baptitt Ed. Society, for 1889.] 
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she djnninwion might be more easily settled. 
The obligation in auestion, it is maintain- 
ed, extendi not only to those who are en- 
gaged in actual service, but to those who 
are merely preparing to engage in service 
at some future period, whether in church 
or state. That the meaning of the Editors 
has not been misapprehended, the follow- 
ing extracts will snow. Speaking of the 
principle in question, they say ; " It is re- 
cognized by every civilized government in 
the world, in regard to those who are in ac- 
tual service, and to those who are preparing 
for it. If this principle be just, it applies 
as well to young men preparing for the min- 
istry, as to pastors. We can see no reason, 
why the support of the one is more a mat- 
ter of charity, than that of the other." 
Again, in remarking on the loaning sys- 
tem, they say ; " It is unjust in principle ; 
as much so, as it would be to make every ser- 
vant of the civil or religious public, refund 
their several, salaries," pp. 612, 614. 

Of coarse, the sons of the rich who are 
preparing for the ministry, are as much en- 
titled to the support of the church, as the 
sons of the poor ; and the church is just as 
much bound to pay them an annuity. This 
is perfectly clear, unless the Editors will 
shew us that pastors who possess property 
of their own, have no rignt and no claim 
to salaries. To guard in some measure 
against this difficulty, they have intimat- 
ed, that they " should be glad to see the 
rich preaching the gospel gratuitously;** 
and also, that they " are glad when young 
men prepare for the ministry at their own 
expense,'* p. 613. But then, supposing 
that ministers and students, having a com- 
petence, decline to supply the means of 
support from their own funds, on the 
ground that " the church is bound to sup- 
port all who devote themselves to her ser- 
vice ;" must not the church grant annui- 
ties as much in one case, as in the other ? 
But even if this difficulty were removed, 
the principle of the Editors is liable to over- 
whelming objections. 

In order to render the argument valid, it 
most be admitted on the same grounds of 
reasoning, that all our youth, from child- 
hood up to mature age, in a course of pre- 
paration for the service of the public, in what- 
ever capacity, ought to be maintained at 
the public expense, during the whole term 
of their preparation. Of cojirse, the youth 
of all our Colleges, and of all our profes- 
sional Schools, whether of law, medicine, 
or divinity, who are preparing lor public 
service, should be maintained from the pub- 
Vic treasury, and should each receive a sal- 
ary adequate to his comfortable support. 
Hold out, then, the prospect of salary from 
*uly life, to the young men of our country 
at large, and see what the consequence 
would be, in one year. Why, there would 
Wmore statesmen, magistrates, lawyers, 
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physicians, and (may I not add ?) preach- 
ers too, in the bud, than there would be cit- 
izens to support them. Private effort, the 
great source of individual and of public 
prosperity, would no mora be made by pro- 
fessional men ; and society would sink un- 
der its own burdens. 

It is impossible that the Editors should 
carry this point, even in their own church. 
If any doubt, let the experiment be made. 
Commission the agents, and send them 
forth to the churches with the specific and 
avowed object of raising salaries to sup* 
port young men who are preparing for the 
ministry, and those who are applied to for 
the money will decidejnrhether they have so 
understood the obligations of the church. 
No Education Society has yet ventured to 
put forth its claims to public patronage on 
such grounds. The doctrine advocated by 
the Editors, is as much opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Board of Education or the 
General Assembly, as it is to those of any 
other Education Society. That Board de- 
clares, as has been stated in the preceding 
letter, that " duty to the church, to his youn- 
ger brethren who seek the same holy office, 
and to his Saviour, requires that so soon as 
he [the beneficiary] is able, he should refund 
the benefaction conferred on him, with inter* 
est;" — and in order to impress the obliga- 
tion more deeply, it is added, " Every ben- 
eficiary shall be furnished with an attested 
copy of this resolution.*' I leave it for the 
Editors to reconcile this fundamental re- 
cognition of duty and obligation by the 
Assembly's Board, with the principle avow- 
ed in the Repertory, that salary is due to 
beneficiaries from the church, instead of 
their owing the sum expended on their ed- 
ucation to the church. If this cannot be 
done, (and certainly it cannot), then I ap- 
peal to the public to say, whether an objec- 
tion, which, if raised at all, is common to 
Education Societies generally, can with 
fairness be represented as belonging ex- 
clusively to the American Education Soci- 
ety? 

I have another remark to make on this 
part of the subject. The exemption of ben- 
eficiaries from all feelings of gratitude, by 
teaching them to look on their pecuniary 
supplies, as a debt due to them on the part 
of the church, would probably have an in- 
fluence over the minds of the young, that 
would be of a fearful nature. What would 
more effectually cherish the idea of person- 
al desert, of claim, and of that species of 
independence which refuses gratitude and 
subordination, than measures like those 
which the Editors recommend ? I think 
I may venture to predict, that neither the 
Board of the Assembly, nor the American 
Education Society, will relinquish the just 
and excellent sentiments, which they have 
alike professed on this part of the subject ; 
and that the churches cannot be persuaded 



into measures of a nation so entirely op- 
posite, m those recommended in the Re- 
pertory. 

The question, In what maimer indigent 
young men of piety shall be assisted in ob- 
taining an education for the ministry? 
seems to me to be intimately connected 
with the question. What shall be the fu- 
ture character of the ministry itself, for pa- 
rity, for energy, and for self denial ? Were 
this the time and place, it would not be dif- 
ficult to shew, that to principles like what 
the American Education Society have 
adopted, and to the salutary discipline 
which such principles have exerted, the 
cburch is indebted for some of its greatest 
and best ministers, in every age. To this 
class belong most of that noble band of mis- 
sionaries, whose labours have of late years, 
by the blessing of God, changed the aspect 
of large portions of the Pagan world. To 
the same class belong many of the ablest 
and most successful ministers and pastors, 
now on the stage in our own country ; men 
who, in obtaining an education for the min- 
istry, would have felt themselves " rich,*' 
(as one of their number has expressed it), 
could they have enjoyed the facilities of a 
pecuniary nature, which are now afforded 
by the American Education Society. 

Neither the Reviewer, nor the Editors 
have dono justice to the Board of Directors, 
in their observations on this part of the 
subject. The obvious misapprehension of 
the former, in stating the principal reasons 
which led the Boara to adopt the system 
of loans, instead of a system of entire char- 
ity, is pointed out in the preceding letter. 
The Editors refuse to admit the correction, 
and say, they " did think, and do still think 
that it was from the smallness of the loan, 
and not from the loan itself, that the Direc- 
tors anticipated a happy influence on the 
character of those they patronize." — 
Here the reader will recollect, that the 
question is not, what were the reasons which 
led the Directors to fix upon a small loan, 
instead of a large one ? but what was the 
principal reason for adopting the system of 
loans, in any form, in preference to a sys- 
tem of chanty t And although the Editors 
" will not waste words on tins point," but 
leave their readers to look after the Report 
to which reference had been made and 
judge for themselves, I must be permitted 
to lay the extract itself before the reader, 
that he may judge how far the assertion of 
the Editors is correct. 

" It is because the Directors, after much 
experience, are convinced that it will ex- 
ert a more happy influence upon the char- 
acter of those whom they patronize, and 
render the Society more extensively and 
permanently useful, that they have decid- 
ed to make appropriations of money in the 
form of loans,\nBt<\nd of gifts. Experience 
sliows, that dependence on charity is not 
only a painful lesson for noble and inde- 



pendent minds to lean, but, in i 
a dangerous one. Not a few who have 
taken the deepest interest in the prosperity 
of Education Societies, have looked with 
apprehension to the ultimate influence of a 
system of entirely charitable education, 
upon the energy and devotedness of the 
Christian ministry. It has been often ob- 
served, that those who have been compel- 
led to rely chiefly upon their own efforts, 
in obtaining an education, have acquired t 
strength of character which has eminently 
qualified them for usefulness in after life, 
and proved a full remuneration for all their 
toil and self denial. It is natural that those 
who are familiar with instances of this kind, 
should express solicitude when motives to 
personal effort are taken away. Besides, 
it is possible that the door to the ministry 
may be opened so wide, and access to it so 
easy, as to prove a temptation to ambition* 
or worldly minds, and in this way greatly 
to endanger the purity and safety of us 
church," 11th Report, pp. 20, 21. 

Thus far the Directors proceed in stat- 
ing the reasons which have led them lo 
adopt the system of loan, in preference to a 
system of charity. The reader will decide 
whether character be not the principal rea- 
son, as stated in my letter above. They 
next consider the influence of the loan in 
connection with the smallness of the sum 
granted ; and they infer, that similar ef- 
fects may be produced by this also upon 
the character and efforts of young men. 
But the smallness of the loan, as i before 
observed, is not the point in debate. 

I perceive that I am unconsciously be- 
coming engaged to make out a fall reply ; 
which is what I have, on the whole, thought 
it not necessary for me to attempt. I shall 
therefore pass over this branch of the sub- 
ject by remarking only, that I can most 
cheerfully submit the question at issue, to 
the sober and .enlightened judgement of 
the community. This has, indeed, been 
already very widely expressed. Since tbs 

C receding fetter was written, documents 
ave been published from which itappean, 
that three Education Societies, vix. the 
Massachusetts Baptist, and the Societies 
under the direction of the Synod of Virgin- 
ia, and of the Evangelical Lutheran Sy- 
nod, have all declared in favour of the prin- 
ciple of loan. These are in addition to the 
examples quoted in my letter ; and they 
are so many independent testimonies in fa- 
vour of the system of the American Educa- 
tion Society, from enlightened members of 
three religious denominations. While 
such testimonies are spontaneously afford- 
ed by Christians of different denominations, 
ond living in widely distant parts of the 
country, who can doubt what the general 
voice of the community is, in relation to 
this subject ? 

3. Another, and a fruitful topic of re- 
mark with the Editors, as it was with the 
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Reviewer, in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Education Society, and the* power 
which, in consequence of its permanent 
rands, and the system of loans, this mode 
»f organization is supposed to throw into 
(he hands of a few. On this point, I hare 
no doubt the public mind will be satisfied, 
whenever the subject comes to be fully un- 
derstood. The same reasons which have 
decided me to take only a summary view 
of other Remarks made by the Editors, will 
render it necessary that I should be very 
brief here ; but the principles and facts, 
upon which the whole discussion turns, 
and upon which the decision of the relig- 
ious public must ultimately rest, may be 
compressed within narrow limits. These 
I shall endeavour to state. 

First then, the intelligent reader will 
perceive, that much which the Editors say 
under this head, depends entirely, for its 
effect, upon their objections to the loaning 
system. If these fail of being supported, 
the remarks growing merely out of them 
can have no weight. Besides, if money is 
to be refunded, whether it be in the way 
prescribed by the Board of Education of 
the General Assembly, or in any other me- 
thod, the power to receive and appropriate 
it must be exercised somewhere. Conse- 
quently, the American Education Society 
has no more concern with the Remarks on 
this point, than all other Education Socie- 
ties which have adopted the principle of 
refunding. 

In the next place, as it regards the accu- 
mulation of power in the hands of a few, 
in consequence of monies refunded, and 
the income of permanent scholarships, the 
following facto, in connection with what I 
have said in the preceding letter respect- 
ing checks, will enable the reader to form 
his own opinion of the merits of the ques- 
tion. One of these facts is, that with the 
exception of those cases where a donor 
chooses to prescribe a different method, all 
monies refunded form a part of the contin- 
gent, and not of the permanent fund ; and 
they are, therefore, expended as fast as re- 
ceived. Of course, there can be no accu- 
mulation from this source, any more than 
from other contingent funds. 

Another fact is, that a part only of what 
is appropriated to beneficiaries, can be re- 
funded ; inasmuch as the Rules of the So- 
ciety make provision for cancelling the 
notes of a numerous class of young men, 
such as missionaries, and others, who, with 
a bare support, devote themselves to self 
denying labors for the benefit of the church. 
These, it is to be hoped, will be greatly 
multiplied, as the work of evangelizing the 
world advances But their increase must 
necessarily diminish the amount of money, 
to be refunded by the beneficiaries of Ed- 
ucation Societies. 

Another fact is, that monies refunded by 
beneficiaries of Branch Societies, are pledg- 



ed, by a recent vote, to the Branch Socie- 
ties by whom the money was appropriated, 
to be used by them in the same manner as 
other rands raised within their limits. In 
my letter, I expressed an opinion that such 
an arrangement would be cheerfully enter- 
ed into by the Board of the Parent Socie- 
ty ; inasmuch as their measures have uni- 
formly been distinguished by an enlarged 
and liberal policy, and they could not be 
supposed, as yet, to have had occasion to 
act on this subject, the whole system of 
Branch connection being one of recent ex- 
periment. The Editors regard this " con- 
cession," as they are pleased to term it, 
" worth all the attention which they have 
paid to the subject." I am happy that 
their labour can be so easily recompensed. 
The reader, however, will decide whether 
the resolution of the Board, does not, as 
stated in my letter, " remove even the sem- 
blance of the difficulty which the Review- 
er suggests." The following is the reso- 
lution, as published in the Quarterly Regis- 
ter and Journal ; Voted, that monies refund- 
ed by beneficiaries, appropriations to whom 
shall have been made by a Branch Society, 
shall hereafter be pledged to the Branch So- 
ciety by which the money was appropriated, 
in the same manner as is now provided for 
in regard to other funds raised within the 
limits of Branch Societies. 

Another fact to be noticed in this con- 
nection, is, that the entire permanent fund 
of the American Education Society is small. 
Thus it appears from the last annual Re- 
port of the Treasurer, that the whole amount 
received for scholarships, including bonds 
and cash, was $45,129 58. Compare this 
with the amount vested in the same de- 
scription of funds, at the single Seminary 
of Princeton. From the minutes of the 
last General Assembly it appears, (and for 
one, I rejoice in the fact) that the number 
of scholarships belonging to that Seminary 
is Nineteen, (not sixteen as I stated in my 
note), which, at $2500 for each scholarship, 
amount to $47,500 ; i. e. within less than 
seven hundred dollars of the whole sum, 
which has yet been paid to the Scholarship 
fund of the American Education Society. 
And yet the funds of this latter Society are 
held for the benefit of young men, in near- 
ly every evangelical Seminary and College 
in the United States. Nor are all these 
funds subject to the Board of the Parent 
Society ; for the incomo of scholarships 
raised within the limits of Branch Socie- 
ties, is pledged to such Branch Societies, 
as has been repeatedly mentioned before. 
At the same date with the above, the Treas- 
urer of the American Education Society 
reported the whole amount of the remain- 
ing Permanent Fund to be $26,14379. If 
now, as the Editors say, the permanent 
funds of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions are " so in- 
significant that they could hardly live a 
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month without the contribution* of the 
Christian community/' (which is undoubt- 
edly true), pray, how large are the perma- 
nent fund* of the American Education So- 
ciety, and how long could they live, and 
redeem their pledges to 400 young men 
pursuing their studies at 60 or 70 Institu- 
tions, with no resources but what they are 
able to derive from permanent funds, and 
from monies refunded by beneficiaries ?* 

Let these facta be considered, and 1 will- 
ingly leave it for the candid and enlight- 
ened of every community to determine, 
whether a Society, like the American Ed- 
ucation Society, surrounded with nume- 
rous checks, with an income from perma- 
nent funds and loans which is insufficient, 
even if its most favourable anticipations 
should be realized, to cover one half of its 
expenditures, and pledged to assist young 
men of suitable character, who apply for 
its patronage, throughout the United States, 
is likely to become " independent of public 
opinion" and patronage, as the Editors of 
the Repertory suppose. The withdrawing 
of that patronage, for six months, would 
absolutely paralyze the Society, and spread 
embarrassment and distress among the hun- 
dreds of young men who are depending 
upon its funds. 

Thus far I have confined my remarks to 
the subject of funds. A few words now, 
in regard to the mode of organization which 
the American Education Society has adopt- 
ed. 

Two objects are to be aimed at in all well 
organized bodies ; efficiency, and security 
against future perversion. That the or- 
ganization of the American Education So- 
ciety is well adapted to secure the first of 
these objects, even the Editors of the Re- 
pertory will probably allow. That it is 
equally well adapted to the last, admits of 
as clear proof, as any proposition which is 
supported by probable evidence. For, 
granting, as the Editors do, that those who 
now compose the voting members of the 
American Education Society are enlight- 
ened and good men, to whom the commu- 
nity may safely confide important interests, 
the simple question at issue is, Whether 
such a body of men is more likely to err, in 
choosing its successors and those who are to 
manage Us concerns, than bodies depending 



• The permanent fundi of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, as reported, at their late meeting, includ- 
ing foundations for the support of officers, is $73,957, 
W. The whole amount of permanent foods, includ- 
ing tckolarthipMi reported by the Am. Education 
Society at the last annual meeting is $74,273,37. It 
should be mentioned, also, that the ineomo of $30, 
000 of the general permanent fund of the American 
Education Society, is appropriated to the support of 
oncers, until other means can be specially prorided 
far this end. 



upon popular eiection and contismaUy 
ing their aspect f 

On this subject, what do the corporations 
of nearly all our Colleges and Seminaries 
speak? The interest telt concerning the 
late decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Dartmouth 
College, will answer this question ; and so 
will the maxims which the experience of 
the civilized world has settled in the ap- 
pointment of the higher officers of justice. 
Why is it, that the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions de- 
serves to be characterized, in the strong 
language of the Editors, aa an institution 
44 of all others affording perhaps the least 
temptation to abuse?' ' They choose their suc- 
cessors, and the community very confident- 
ly and justly expect, that they wHl choose 
men of like views and like spirit with 
themselves. 

The Reviewer has referred to Cambridge 
as an unhappy instance of the perversion 
of funds ; but did he know when he made 
the reference, that Cambridge was want- 
ing in the very arrangement for its trusts 
which the American Education Society has 
made ? The Board of Overseers of "Har- 
vard College, when it changed its charac- 
ter, had not the right of electing its own 
members, but depended upon popular elec- 
tion. The pastors of the six neighbouring 
towns (including Boston) together with the 
Councilors and Senators of the State, chosen 
annually, were ex officio members of the 
Board. These last, of course, gave a dif- 
ferent character to the College, when a 
majority of them departed from the faith of 
their fathers. 

I might appeal to other cases ; bat the 
principle is too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. So long as the maxim holds true, ia 
the moral as well as natural world, that 
like causes are adapted to produce like ef- 
fects, so long human experience and hu- 
man testimony will decide, in favour of the 
mode of organisation which the 'American 
Education Society has adopted, as best suit- 
ed to guard permanent funds of any kind 
against future perversion. 

It were easy to show, that the very thing 
on which the Editors place their ultimate 
reliance for safety, in regard to the Gener- 
al Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
viz. popular annual election, (supposing the 
church in general should become corrupt, 
and that tins is possible, the history of the 
church in pastages affords sufficient proof), 
would of itself be a most terrible engine of 
evil, and a most formidable obstacle in the 
way of reformation. When this should 
once happen, what would prevent the ade- 
quate majorities of the Presbyteries from 
u changing the doctrines and discipline of 
the Presbyterian church," and throwing all 
its funds, Seminaries, and every thing else 
pertaining to it, into the hands ot* the ene- 
mies of evangelical truth? The Editors 
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anel the Reviewer seem to hare no fear of 
the future perversion of this mighty power 
in the hands of the General Assembly ; 
and they challenge a comparison of its 
mode at organization, with that of the 
American Education Society. Compari- 
sons of this nature are always to be avoid- 
ed, if poaaibie, lest they should seem to be 
invidious. But since the subject is forced 
upon my attention, 1 hope I may be allow- 
ed to inquire, without being supposed to be 
unfriendly to the Presbyterian Church, 
Where lies the ultimate security against 
perversion, according to the Constitution of 
thai Church ? The Reviewer and the Edi- 
tors both build their hopes upon the annual 
election of Commissioners to the General 
Assembly by the Presbyteries. But how 
are the Presbyteries constituted ? The 
Book of Discipline says, that they consist 
** of pasters and elders, within a particular 
jurisdiction." By whom are these pastors 
and elders chosen ? The same authority 
answers, that a pastor is to be chosen by 
" the electors of the congregation," over 
which he is to be settled. And how are 
the ruling elders to be chosen ? Why, 
" every congregation shall elect persons 
to the office of ruling elders ;" and the 
mode of election is to be " tlie most ap- 
proved and in use in that congregation** 
(Form of Gov. and Dis. Chap. XII. § 2, 
and XI V. § 3.) Now the congregation con- 
sists of those who are church members, and of 
those who are not ; and nearly always, to 
say the least, the latter exceeds the former 
in point of numbers. The do war, then, of 
electing those who are to determine what 
men shall constitute the General Assem- 
bly, lies ultimately in the hands of the con- 
gregation; i. e. as the Book of Discipline 
explains it, the pew holders or proprietors, 
(or in some instances it may be attendants 
on public worship), a majority of whom, 
in most instances, are hot professors of re- 
ligion. The church as such, and by her 
separate vote, elects neither her pastors nor 
her ruling elders. 

Will it be said, now, that those who ere 
to be elected, must be members of the 
church, and give their assent to the Con- 
fession of Faith ; so that church membership 
and the creed become a check upon the con- 
gregation, i. e. upon the world? I answer, 
this may be ; and it is equally true, also, 
that it may happen otherwise. To confirm 
this, I bring the testimony of the Editors 
themselves, in a previous article of the very 
number of the Repertory in question, who 
tell us, that " The Lutherans have their 
Confession of Augsburgh : the English 
Church, their Thirty-nine Articles; the 
Scotch and the French Calvinists have a 
Confession still more extended and mi- 
nute : but the Lutherans are Ideologists ; the 
English are drminians; the Scotch have 
their moderate men, which is but another 
name for Jhrrsxiuans; and the French, as « 



church, have now, tf we are rightly inform- 
ed, no creed at all. Philosophy, ae it ie 
called, has produced these changes. And 
it is not in human wisdom effectually te 
guard against them. We see correspond- 
ing changes taking place, even in the best 
constituted churches in this country. Our 
own denominaiion[the PresbyterianUhurch] 
affords a very striking instance of this 
hmd," p. 490. 

The Editors have said much about what 
is possible in regard to the future character 
and fate of the American Education Socie- 
ty. It is possible, I admit, that " eleven 
men" of corrupt or sectarian views may, at 
some future time, constitute a majority of 
the members present at an annual meeting 
of the American Education Society, and 
may take advantage of their accidental as* 
cendency to change the Constitution, and 
to elect hundreds of men into the Society 
of like character with themselves ; and all 
this may take place in a way so sudden and 
unlooked for, that the remaining 390 or 
400 members will not have taken the alarm 
in time to prevent the mischief. But sure- 
ly the Editors will not now deny, that it 
is possible, (must they not admit it to be 
even probable f) that, at some future period, 
the world may break through the slender 
barrier of a Confession of Faith, and elect 
pastors and elders for the Presbyterian 
churches, who will give her tears to drink, 
instead of the water of life; and who will 
commission men to represent them in the 
General Assembly, with whom those now 
on the stage, and who for the present an- 
nually constitute that venerable body, 
would refuse to hold communion, for an 
hour. When that gloomy day comes, then 
who shall wield the vast and accumulating 
power which is subservient to the will of 
the General Assembly ? — a power which 
has at its disposal, seminaries, professors, 
students, funds, and every other means of 
influence pertaining to a denomination, 
wealthy, powerful, and spread over all 
parts of our country. The churches of 
Massachusetts, deprived of their rights by 
parish influence, (that very influence which 
now elects the pastors and elders of the 
Presbyterian church), and looking in vain 
for protection to Confessions of faith, and 
long established usages, onee fully ac- 
knowledged as valid even by the civil pow- 
er, afford a lesson of admonition on this 
subject, which should never — never be for- 
gotten. 

It would be easy to enlarge ; but this 
would draw me aside from the course, 
which, on the whole, I have thought it my 
duty to pursue. Some passages tn the re- 
marks of the Editors, not immediately con- 
nected with the foregoing heads of discus- 
claim attention. On these I shall 



sion, 



make a few observations, and then bring 
my remarks to a close. 
P. 616, the Editors intimate, that be- 
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the aalariM of ministers in this coun- 
try most, in the great majority of cases, 
be small, therefore the ability to refund can- 
not exist, except in a very limited degree ; 
and consequently that the principles of the 
American Education Society must have an 
oppressive influence. It is also stated, that 
I " appear strangely to have forgotten" my 
own remark on this subject, in arguing that | 
young men of good talents may, with pro- 
per diligence and economy, return into the 
Treasury of the Society what they have re- 
ceived. To this, it is sufficient to reply, 
that ability to refund, has ordinarily quite 
as much connexion with economy, as with 
the amount of salary received. Many 
whose salary is barely sufficient to meet 
their wants, even with " the strictest econ- 
omy ," have nevertheless found the means 
of cancelling every debt contracted for 
their education, by prudent management ; 
and, especially, by not injudiciously in- 
creasing their responsibilities, as soon as 
they have entered upon their public la- 
bours. How often has this been done by 
the indigent young men of talents, in oth- 
er professions, whose efforts no Education 
Society ever aided or encouraged ? If 
there be any one particular reason, why 
the American Education Society should 
maintain the principles which they have 
adopted, this is one, the very one. to which 
President Nott has alludea in his letter, 
quoted by me, p. 23, as a reason for prefer- 
ring a system of Loans to a system or dona- 
tions, viz. that, in a country like ours, the 
people, if supplied at all, must be supplied 
ov ministers who can live on small sala- 
ries ; and that it is wise to raise up men 
who can so live. Compare now the salary 
system of educating students in a course of 
preparation for the ministry, (so earnestly 
recommended by the Editors), and the 
system adopted by the American Educa- 
tion Society ; ana can there be a doubt, 
which of them is best calculated to promote 
such an object ? 

The Editors more than intimate, in sev- 
eral places, that the power which the 
American Education Society possesses, is 
a power to control the place of education to 
which every student snail go ; and conse- 
quently, to control their principles and 
views of theology, as well as to build up, 
or pull down, any Seminary or College. 
But is this dealing justly by a Society, 
vrho** fundamental rule, in all its opera- 
tions, is impartiality and uniformity, in re- 
gard to its treatment of young men and In- 
stitutions ; and which has encountered no 
small amount of objection and prejudice, 
in consequence of adhering inviolably to 
this broad and cntholic principle, and ex- 
tending it to different evangolical denom- 
inations ? And this, too, when the Ameri- 
can Education Society is the only Educa- 
tion Society in the United States, which is 
known to nave acted on the same broad 



and catholic ground. It, is any instances, 
" the friends and officers of its tributaries 
and Branches" have departed from this 
principle, (as the Editors say), let the eases 
be pointed out, and the Society will doubt- 
less use whatever influence they possess, 
to guard against a recurrence of the same 
evil in future. But let not the Society be 
charged with doing, or attempting to" do, 
what they utterly disclaim in their funda- 
mental rules of proceeding, and what ther, 
as at present constituted, have no lawful 
" power" to do. Ought not the bare enu- 
meration of seventy-seven Academies, twen- 
ty-three Colleges, and tea Theological Sem- 
inaries, in which have been aided nine hun- 
dred young men, the natives of almost ev- 
ery State of the Union, including individ- 
uals of Jive or six evangelical denomina- 
tions ; ail this, too, by funds obtained chief- 
ly from one denomination, and I may add, 
from one State; ought not such nets to 
shield the Society against imputations of 
local or sectarian perversion ? The causes 
which led to its formation, and which have 
produced its enlarged and truly Christian 
policy, are to be traced to higher and more 
benevolent views of the wants of our coun- 
try and of the world, than pertain to a sec- 
tarian spirit. 

The Editors have taken much pains (pp. 
626—629), to shew that what I have said 
respecting some assertions of the Review- 
er relative to the unrestrained power of the 
Parent Society over all funds in its treas- 
ury, is irrelevant, and therefore require no 
answer at all. But what are the assertions 
of the Reviewer ? Not merely, that mo- 
nies are refunded to the Parent Society, 
but that they are placed " entirely beyond 
the reach of the Branches." It was prov- 
ed, if I mistake not, that this is not a just 
view of the case ; and numerous checks 
were pointed out, which were intended .to 
prevent the evils referred to by the Re- 
viewer. In what other way should asser- 
tions of this nature have been answered \ 
Every candid reader, on comparing the two 
articles, will be competent to judge. 

I might go on to comment, in a similar 
manner, on many other passages ; but it is 
unnecessary. I shall notice but one more 
remark of the kind to which I now refer. 

On p. 635, the Editors, after disapprov- 
ing the methods pursued by the American 
Education Society, in regard to the esta- 
blishment of permanent scholarships &c.. 
say ; " Our mode of carrying the saine 
principle into effect, is to collect all the 
raon«*y which the Christian public is able 
and willing to give for the purpose, and to 
expend it immediately in educating youth 
of a suitable character." To this mode the 
American Education Society can sureij 
have no objection, since it is the mode 
which they nave most commonly practised. 
But do the Editors mean to say. that this 
is the only or the principal method which 
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has been punned, at the distinguished 
Seminary in their neighbourhood, and with 
which some of them are connected ? Where 
then are the nearly fifty thousand dollars 
invested for the benefit of that Seminary, 
in perm am eat scholarships t Have the 
rands thus raised for charitable purposes, 
" been all expended immediately/' so soon 
as received ; or, has only the interest been 
applied ? 

A word, on the defence made by the Ed- 
itors of the manner in which the attack 
was commenced upon the American Edu- 
cation Society, and I have done. 

The Editors entirely mistake, if they 
suppose that the friends of the Society wish 
to " hush up" the subjects under discus- 
sion. They, as well as all others, may rest 
assured, that from whatever quarter serious 
objections may come, the American Edu- 
cation Society will not shrink from can- 
vassing them ; nor strive to suppress them, 
even when they might wish the manner in 
which they are made to be different. Hav- 
ing no end in view but the highest good 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, they only wish 
to know the best way in which this can be 
accomplished, and they will feel them- 
selves bound to adopt it ; and this, whether 
they come to the knowledge of their duty 
by open rebuke, or by private conference 
and kindly admonition. 

But the abstract right to attack openly a 
benevolent Society like the one in ques- 
tion, and to make a public impeachment of 
its measures, does not prove, and cannot 
prove, that Christian confidence and frater- 
nal regard are not due to it. I cannot help 
feeling, that an attack of such a nature, 
and on the ground of such a right, is one of 
those cases, in which civilians would say, 
Summumjus, gumma injuria. 

The Editors say, " We might as well 
have placed our objections in the fire, as 
presented them to the Board," p. 603. And 
yet, in different parts of their remarks, 
they intimate that the objections, which 
they bring forward against the American 
Education Society, are so forcible, so plain, 
and so convincing to all men of candour, 
that none of this character can refuse to 
feel their weight. What sort of men, then, 
must the " Board" be, before whom objec- 
tions so plain would do no more good than 
if they were "placed in the fire?" And 
are these the men, too, of whom the Re- 
viewer, from his personal acquaintance 
with some of the Directors, and from in- 
formation obtained concerning them all, 
has said, (and the Editors tell us they are 
not disposed to call these assertions in 
question) ; " We believe them to be as 
pure in their intentions, as single in their 
purpose, and as devoted to the cause of 
evangelical piety, as any men on earth ; 
and we disclaim any knowledge of a single 
act in their management of this great char- 
ity, which has the most remote sectarian 



bearing." And again ; " As long as the 
Directors remain such as we believe they 
now are, intelligent, active, and devoted 
to the cause of evangelical doctrine and 
piety, every tiling which the interests of 
the church and oi the world demand, will 
be done," p. 361, 364. 

I do not know to which of the Directors 
objections against the American Education 
Society may have been made, as the Edi- 
tors declare; nor whether the Secretary 
may not have heard the doubts of some men 
expressed, in regard to the measures of the 
Society. But this I know, that neither 
Directors nor Secretary have felt, that they 
had a right to expect a sudden and public 
attack ; least of all, have they anticipated 
this, from any objections before made on 
the points exhibited with most prominence, 
by the articles published in the Repertory. 

I may ask, moreover, have not the Edi- 
tors themselves suggested an important 
reason, why the mode of attack resorted to 
by them and by the Reviewer, is not the 
most auspicious to the peace or to the pros- 
perity of the church ? On p. 632 they say, 
and very justly ; " There is no subject on 
which jealousies are so likely to rise, as 
respecting the education of young men for 
the ministry." Could any thing now be 
better suited to produce such a result, than 
the manner which has been adopted in the 
Repertory of attacking the American Ed- 
ucation Society ? The present organiza- 
tion and measures of the Society have not 
been adopted without long deliberation, 
and faithful exertion to learn, as widely as 
possible, the views of the Christian com- 
munity. The objects of the Society are, by 
the Reviewer and the Editors, acknowl- 
edged to be excellent; the management 
of it able, and, as far as Christian inten- 
tions are concerned, correct. I may add, 
too, that it has expended fourteen years of 
great labour, and ceaseless effort, in order 
to accomplish its objects ; and that the act- 
ing members of it have made sacrifices, 
which few if any of our churches know how 
to estimate ; which indeed, I believe, none 
but the great Head of the Church will fully 
esti mate. In this state of things, to be pub- 
licly impeached and held up as an object 
of terror and suspicion, was not what was 
expected. Is it wise, in such a day as this, 
to adopt a course which is calculated to 
divide and distract the churches, and to 
set those who really love the Saviour at 
variance with each other; and all this, 
while the common enemy is pressing on 
all evangelical churches, and endeavouring 
to overthrow them ? All this, too, while 
the world is perishing for lack of vision, 
and millions have none to break to them 
the bread of life? 

How easy, now, for any man, without 
claim to any thing more than a mediocrity 
of talent, to make an appeal that should ex- 
cite the jealousies of the east and the west, 
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of the north and the tooth, in regard to the 
" power" which is necessarily confided to 
each and all of oar great benevolent Soci- 
eties ! Bat could this be done with Chris- 
tian wisdom, and kindness, and propriety ? 
If brethren honestly differ in their views 
of conducting these Societies, is it not on 
all accounts preferable, that the strife be, 
to " show a more excellent way," by each 
endeavouring to hold up the light of a ho- 
lier, and brighter, and more energetic ex- 
ample of benevolent action T When this 
is done, those who are wandering may see 
the error of their ways ; and until it be 
done, those who through self denial, and 
high and strenuous and long continued ef- 
fort, are striving to save the perishing souls 
of men, are entitled to something different 
from being made the objects of suspicion 
and jealousy. 

But I hasten to bring these observations 
to a close, by briefly stating my reasons 
for declining to enter into a more extend- 
ed examination of tho Remarks ef the Ed- 
itors. 

The fear that the present discussion may 
come to be a real controversy, is one reason 
why I decline a continuance of it. In ad- 
dition to this, my own official duties are of 
such a nature, as to leave me no time for 
a controversy on a subject foreign to them, 
however important. At least, I cannot go 
any further than I have already gone, with- 
out neglecting previous and paramount ob- 
ligations. A third reason is, that should 
further discussion be judged necessary or 
expedient, the subjects in question (not the 
controversy) will be discussed by another 
writer, who is more thoroughly acquainted 
than myself with all the principles, and 
rules, and business of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and in whose candour, 
sound judgement, and ability to discuss, the 
public may reasonably put great confidence. 
A fourth reason for not pursuing the sub- 
ject is, that having, for a long time, been 
in the habit of the most brotherly and con- 
fidential intercourse with some gentlemen, 
whom I suppose to be among the Editors 
of the Biblical Repertory, and cherishing 
towards them most unfeigned respect, con- 
fidence, and fraternal affection, it would be 
a sacrifice to which nothing but the most 
imperious duty would force me, to trespass 
on their affection and confidence by dis- 
pute : for dispute, unhappily, seems now 
to be the next step, if indeed it be not al- 
ready begun. 

I may also add, that I have given my 
name to the public, and thus stand direct- 
ly and avowedly responsible for all that I 



say ; bat the Reviewer, mad the water whs 

comes forward in the name of the " Edi* 
to'S," have declined doing this, and, con- 
sequently, have shunned to meet the dis- 
cussion on equal terms of responsibility. 

My last reason for declining to protrari 
the discussion beyond its present limits, is 
one of which I must leave my reader? to 
judge. In various parts of the Remarks, 
there occur expressions of the following 
nature ; " We might as well have place! 
our objections in the fire as presented tbesi 
to the Board/' p. 603; which has already 
been noticed. So again; "This appean 
rerv much like throwing dust in the rea- 
der s eyes," p. GOO. " But unless we are 
greatly deceived, we cannot be schooled 
ex caUudra into the admission of facts not 
fully substantiated,' ' p. 624. " We are act 
the only persons who write about impor- 
tant concerns without correct information," 
p. 631. " We were obliged to show hew 
far his arguments were from reaching tat 
point, and how little we were disposed to 
take dicta for proof/' p. 638. Of these and 
the like expressions, by no means spartelj 
scattered over the Remarks of the Ed i tort, 
the public are competent judges. They 
will probably aee in them some reasons for 
my fears that controversy is near at band, 
if the subject be farther pursued in its pre- 
sent attitude ; and also a good reason way 
I should declino to pursue it, when it is as- 
suming a form like this. Ever since I en- 
tered on public life, and engaged in polem- 
ics of any kind, it has been my fixed reso- 
lution, when any thing of this nature be- 
gins to develope itself^ to decline further 
discussion ; because I have a full apprehen- 
sion, that no good can be expected from it 
I see no reason, in the present case, for de- 
parting from this resolution. 

I take my leave, therefore, of the discat- 
sion in question, sincerely hoping that I 
have not given occasion for the public to 
censure the maimer, if they do not approve 
the matter, of what I have published. Bst 
should they disapprove of either, or of both, 
I only stand responsible ; the American 
Education Society are guiltless. Aa raj 
name appears before the world, they will 
know whom to censure. If it be not an 
evidence of a man's caution, to be thus open 
in the cause which he pleads, it is at letat 
some evidence of tho sincerity of his opin- 
ion, and of his full persuasion that it caa 
be honestly supported. A cause that will 
fully bear examination, needs no conceal- 
ment. 

H. STUART. 
A adever, Dee. 18, 1889. 
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T*c Claims of Education Societies ; espe- 
cially on the Young Men of our country, 

A Sermon delivered before the Young Men's Baptist 
Auxiliary Education 8oeiety in Boston, Nov. 8, 
189& By Rev. Rufus Bibcock, jr., associate pastor 
of the First Baptist Church fat Salem. 

The enlightened zeal of the author of the 
above discourse, in the cause of an educat- 
ed and pious ministry) has not been confin- 
ed to the comparatively easy work of writ- 
ing and publishing a sermon on the sub- 
ject. He is one of the few, who have man- 
ifested a willingness to Work, as well as to 
preach, in behalf of the cause which he ad- 
vocates. The fruits of his labors, during 
an agency, the past year, have been al- 
ready widely felt in the denomination to 
which he belongs, in awakening attention 
and calling forth effort. In the discourse 
referred to in this brief notice, he appeals 
to the understandings and hearts of his 
hearers, like one who feels that something 
is to be done, as well as said. We are 
pleased with this directness of aim — thin 
singleness of purpose — which is far more 
intent upon the end which it seeks, than 
upon meeting every cavil or doubt which 
unbelieving or timid minds may throw in 
the way. The preacher gives still more 
directness to his address, by selecting a 
particular class of his hearers, and, in the 
spirit of his text, (1 John ii. 14,) confining 
his remarks to young men. They, of all 
others, have reason to take a lively inter- 
est in the success of Education Societies. 
The personal objects of this benevolence 
are of their own clasi. Young men are 
uniformly the friends of the object. They 
will necessarily share most largely in the 
ultimate benefits which it will confer. 
They have ability to support it, not only 
by their pecuniary contributions, but by 
their influence in a still higher degree. The 
following summary mode of disposing of 
the objections of a particular class, is, we 
think, perfectly just, and as unanswerable 
as it is just. 

" I cannot and need not here stop, to 
prove the high importance of what none of 
you regard as unimportant, nor to answer 
again the many objections which covet- 
ousness, or ignorance, or even inveterate 
Vol. h. 19 



prejudice, may raise. Not to insist on the 
fact, that such is, almost entirely, the ori- 
gin of those objections which are now urg- 
ed against our efforts, nor on the equally 
obvious fact, that they have all been can- 
didly and often refuted, I will just refer 
you to a practical illustration of the insin- 
cerity of those who refuse their assent and 
contributions to our object. The very in- 
dividuals and churches, who most loudly 
object, and most stubbornly refuse their 
aid, are often found amongst the very first 
and most unkind, in censuring and aban- 
doning an incompetent ministry ; the very 
first to require that mental furniture, which 
it is the purpose of a thorough and . truly 
biblical education to give. Leave them to 
themselves, therefore, and they will soon 
be convicted of error; and if they are hon- 
est, will abandon it. But leave them, 
most certainly ; for the qualities of mind 
and heart, which, at this day, will allow 
them to object, and hesitate, and oppose, 
will make the demonstrations of experi- 
ence, and the clear implication of Scrip- 
ture, unavailing. They will still remain 
" wiser in their own conceit than seven 
men, who can render a reason." 

We have room for only two extracts 
more; and these are from some closing, 
paragraphs of the sermon. 

" As philanthropists, whose benevolent 
purpose it is to banish misery from the 
earth, or at least to mitigate what you can- 
not entirely remove, has not this object 
claims upon you ? Misery flows from sin as 
naturally and necessarily as do streams 
from their fountains. Vain, therefore, will 
be your kindly intended and persevering 
efforts to medicate those bitter streams, if 
you do not cleanse and correct the fountain 
whence they are continually issuing. As 
well might you endeavor to deprive the 
poisonous Upas of its deadly influence, by 
plucking, one by' one, its green leaves, 
while you laid not the axe to its root, as 
expect the correction of evil habits, and of 
the sinful indulgences which are most pro- 
lific of misery, while you do not renovate, 
or at least powerfully and benignly influ- 
ence, that heart from which these evils 
spring. 

" In the Gospel is presented the remedy 
which Infinite Wisdom has devised, and 
which the experience of ages has approved 
for the correction of this evil fountain. It 
has furnished, among every people where 
its influence prevails, the most cheering 
and conclusive evidence of its adaptation 
vastly to increase the amount of general 
and individual happiness, and to diminish 
and mitigate those sufferings which are in- 
separably connected with our fallen state. 
And the question which this subject pro- 
poses to your philanthropy is, Can you af- 
ford the loss which your object must expe- 
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rience, in allowing this Gospel to be im- 
perfectly and incompetently administered? 
When yon select physicians and medicines 
for the relief of corporeal sufferings, yon 
are not regardless of their character and 
fitness ; and will yon with less care admin- 
ister to the sufferings of a diseased spirit ? 
In fine, while laboring to accomplish an 
object so important and so dear to you, is it 
not your wisdom to make every wheel and 
every lever as perfect and powerful as pos- 

Allnding to the character and influence 
of the " West,"— that subject of deep and 
absorbing interest to every Christian pat- 
riot — the preacher asks — 

" Shall that immense mass of our fellow 
citizens be left without faithful and enlight- 
ened religious instruction ? Shall they from 
necessity listen only to the ministrations of 
mental imbecility, and proudly conceited 
ignorance, till, wearied and disgusted, they 
renounce Christianity for infidel atheism, 
or take refuge in a professedly Catholic 
and infallible church, there to be taught to 
bow before a gilded crucifix, and worship 
pretended relics, with the pictures of saints 
and of the Virgin, instead of their fathers' 
God ? Shall their influence assist in build- 
ing up a hierarchy in our country, bound 
to render implicit and unqualified obedi- 
ence to a foreign power — the uniform and 
intolerant foe of freedom ? A power still 
claiming and using the right to commission 
the infernal Inquisition, and which needs 
but the influence that numbers would here 
give, to light its fires and erect its instru- 
ments of torture upon our shores, and pour 
forth our best blood in angry vindictiveness 
for the suspected denial of its dogmas. 

" But I will not indulge these melancho- 
ly forebodings. This soil, and these teem- 
ing millions, who now in liberty and peace 
possess it, are too dear to Heaven and to 
you, to allow such profanation. You will 
listen to the cry, which so eloquently en- 
treats you to put forth an effort worthy of 
the object, and train a class of men whom 
God has renewed and inclined to the ser- 
vice, to go forth, thoroughly furnished, and 
labor with becoming zeal to fill this land 
with the knowledge and love of the Lord. 
Then happy will be this people, and, se- 
cure of the divine favor, no schemes form- 
ed against them, shall prosper." 

Letter of Martin Luther. 
We have translated the following letter 
from the Latin edition of the works of Lu- 
ther. It contains advice of considerable 
importance. It is also interesting by its 
allusions to the theme, which was all ab- 
sorbing to the mind of the Reformer—jus- 
tification by faith. 



At the close of the letter is the 
note in manuscript German. 

"From Dr. Martin Luther's hitherto 
unpublished Letters," edited from the au- 
tographs by SchQltze, Leipsic, Weygard 
publisher, vol. 3, page 256. 

Translation. 
Luther's Advice in regard to the Method of 
sacred Studies. 
Read the Old Testament as carefully as 
possible, twice or thrice, from the beginning 
to the end. Delay a long time on the pro- 
phets. Then repair to the New Testa- 
ment. Examine particularly how it agrees 
with the Old Testament. Observe in what 
manner all the prophets bear witness con- 
cerning Christ. When that is done, turn 
to the epistles of Paul. Gain as intimate 
and thorough acquaintance as may be with 
the epistle to the Romans in connexion 
with that to the Galatians. All the ques- 
tions which occur, as well as the more dif- 
ficult passages in the Scriptures generally 
explain by these two epistles. Regard the 
epistle to the Hebrews as showing the im- 
port of the different rites, allegories, fig- 
ures, images, and sacrificial observances. 
Read our books, comparing them with the 
writings of our opponents ; test both by the 
Scripture, and try them by that as by a 
touchstone. The meaning of both sides 
being well apprehended, imagine that one 
is your opponent, and against him write 
privately for the sake of the exercise. Em- 
bellish your writings from logic, rhetoric, 
and other polite arts. When the .divine 
Word has been well established in your 
mind, it will be of no disservice to add 
the ancient fathers; also look over the de- 
crees of the Pope, and see in what manner 
they have departed imperceptibly from the 
faith ; because, leaving the subject of jus- 
tification, they have involved themselves 
in the business of the world. 

Martin Luther, Doctor. 



Influence of Cultivated Mind. 
In our view no enterprise is more be- 
nevolent than that which aims to seek 
out the genius which lies hidden in the 
lower classes of society. Not unfrequently 
in the wildest portions of our vallies and 
mountains there is genuine talent and mo- 
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ml worth, concealed, perhaps, beneath the 
vestments of rigorous poverty, and the 
awkwardness of an untutored demeanor, 
which, if brought out to the light, will 
command the respect and esteem of com- 
munities and nations. He, then, who calls 
from his obscurity, and conducts through 
the walks of a public education an indigent 
and gifted youth, is a public benefactor. 
Look at the influence which one of these 
young men exerts upon his own friends. 
His advance in knowledge can be measur- 
ed by theirs; his improving taste by theirs. 
They become more intellectual, more in- 
terested in distant objects and future good, 
while they share in their own souls new 
and delightful emotions. 

But we hasten to quote, on this highly 
interesting subject, from the last Report of 
the New Hampshire Branch of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. We always find 
a rich repast in these Reports. 

" No people are so debased as not to re- 
spect the exhibitions of reason and elo- 
quence, not to feel and acknowledge the 
authority of superior mental powers. To 
the possessor or such powers are assigned, 
by a general impulse, the places of respon- 
sibility and honour — the command in war, 
the chair of state, the bench of justice. In 
the great crises of public affaire, and in the 
extremities of individual misfortune or ha- 
zard, he receives the homage of universal 
and involuntary deference. The eve seeks 
him as it seeks the light ; the ear is open- 
ed to him as to the voice of the oracle. 
However unconsciously, the majority of 
men are as truly led by a few, as if the 
chain which eludes their senses were pal- 
pable as links of iron. True, indeed, no 
force can always command the energies of 
the public mind. No bands will always 
bind this unicorn in the furrow, and make 
him harrow the vallies. We cannot inva- 
riably control the action we produce. In 
spite of plates of brass and safety valves, 
the boiler will occasionally burst — the 
wind, which the navigator holds in his fist 
and subjects to his use, now and then re- 
jects his control, and scatters his mangled 
limbs upon the sea. Tot is it as true, that 
superior intellect ordinarily governs the 
mass of mind, as that human reason ordi- 
narily prevails over brutal force, or human 
ingenuity subjects the power of steam to 
its service. 

" Though great occasions in life exhibit 
this influence most strikingly, and furnish 
the splendid themes for the poet and the 
historian, yet to learn, in its full extent, 
the action of cultivated minds on society, 



we should go to the silent scenes of social 
life ; the daily intercourse of such minds 
with those about them ; the spheres of the 
pastor, the doctor, and the esquire; the 
village academy, public school, parish and 
town meeting; should inquire after the 
origin of public amusements and fashions, 
of the prevailing principles and habits of 
life. In these scenes and relations the 
character of society is chiefly formed ; and 
in these very scenes and relations the gui- 
dance and control of particular minds is 
most thoroughly felt 

" Could we, then, even forget altogether 
the main end of our association, and regard 
the Education Society as having for its ob- 
ject merely to bring forward young men of 
peculiar moral promise upon the vantage 
ground of improved intellectual powers, 
we should deem it among the noblest insti- 
tutions of our day, the most effectual single 
remedy yet proposed for our national moral 
diseases. Increase the proportion of the 
virtuous and decidedly pious among the 
educated classes, and you touch the main 
spring of public influence. While the pul- 
pit and the press are appealing, with louder 
and louder eloquence, to the gifted and 
strong men of the land, to interpose the 
authority of genius and learning and taste, 
and to save us from the ruin of national 
vices and national irreligion ; let us scour 
our vallies, and hunt up the talents which 
divine grace has sanctified, that we may 
bring them into action on the high places 
of society. These lights of virtue shining 
now but an inch around amid mists ana 
fogs, once placed on the summits of life, 
shall cheer the eyes and gladden the hearts 
of communities and nations. Spare no 
pains to excite and help forward our pious 
youth to the placet of mental influence, 
and you put into operation a train of caus- 
es as irresistible in the moral renovation of 
society as God permits us to employ. It is 
impossible that the menial strength of the 
land should be moved by the motives of 
the gospel, and the people remain un- 
changed; as impossible as that the sun 
should continue to shine, and the lesser 
lights which he kindles and feeds in the 
firmament, go out. Bring upon the the- 
atre of action, in another generation, di- 
vines, and lawyers, and physicians, and • 
statesmen, and judges, and authors, of ster- 
ling Christian principle, and who shall, for 
a moment, doubt, that with the ignorance 
of religion, and the wickedness in high 
places, of our own time, will have fled al- 
so, in great measure, the gross darkness 
that covers the people, and the disgusting 
vice that follows in the train of knowl- 
edge, and power, and office ?" 

Pious Men nr Collides. 
Though there is an occasional instance 
of sad defection from the paths of virtue 
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and holy example, among the young me* 
whom the benevolence of the churches is 
aiding in their course ; yet the following 
picture is true, in regard to the great ma- 
jority, ae the conscience and unbiassed 
judgement of every man conversant in onr 
colleges will affirm. 

11 This salutary influence is carried for- 
ward into the course of college and profes- 
sional studios. The day ot flogging and 
fear, of the birch and the three cornered 
hat, has gone by. Government in college 
now is chiefly that of opinion, of character. 
Of course, a strong hold on the respect of 
the pupil for intellectual and moral worth, 
is all important. In securing this, no one 
can rail to see bow necessary it is to the in- 
structer to have under him a due propor- 
tion of minds already formed, in some good 
degree, to manliness of principle, to a 
sense of truth, and right, and duty, to a self 
command, which enables them to sacrifice 
present inclination and immediate gratifica- 
tions to the great though distant ends of life. 

u No man has been Ion* connected with 
a literary institution without having fre- 
quent occasion to admire the influence even 
of a single individual, of distinguished 
powers, and of Christian delicacy and pu- 
rity of character. It is an influence, that 
runs along through every rank of talents ; 
gives often to a whole class an air of deco- 
rum and honorable deportment, and a spur 
to lofty enterprise. Indeed we apprehend, 
that neither our young men, nor tne guar- 
dians of our Institutions themselves, nave 
} ret generally any just apprehension of col- 
ege life as a scene of Christian useful- 
ness. The day will be memorable, in 
which pious students, instead of looking 
constantly forward to future activity in do- 
ing good, shall feel themselves, as doubt- 
less they really are, while yet nnder disci- 
pline, amidst scenes of most desirable, most 
extensive beneficence. We have now in 
mind not chiefly those direct Christian ef- 
forts, which have for their object palpable 
religious excitement; but that exhibition 
of united intellectual strength and pious 
emotion, which constitute the highest or- 
der of human character, that harmonious 
blending of a zoal for knowledge with a 
zeal for God, which is the true perfection 
of our nature ; and which, wherever seen, 
has more convincing, more commanding 
eloquence, than schools can teach. Happy 
indeed will be the generation, in which tne 
genius and learning of those whom God 
shall raise up and fit by this grace, shall 
give a Christian character to the develope- 
ment of mind in our literary institutions. 
Happy too are they, who, by their prayers 
and sacrifices, contribute to increase the 
proportion of such young men, in our halls 
of science." 



Finos Jax» is Pvnuc Lifk. 

" The inflnenoe of which we apeak, i* 
however but begun to be exerted in the 
course of education. Its great theatre is 
the sphere of active life, to which this edu- 
cation introduces as. In every village, 
plant a pious lawyer, a pious physician, a 
pious teacher of the young, as well ae a 
pious pastor ; and how suddenly the whole 
aspect of society would be chanced ; how 
soon the light of the silent Sabbath day 
would come like a grateful influence from 
Heaven ; the lovers of sinful pleasure re- 
tire into darkness ; every praiseworthy in- 
stitution appear in strength and health ; 
and the gospel subject to its sweet control 
the movements of society, and the senti- 
ments and affections of the heart. Sach 
effects would be the result of adequate ef- 
fort* to add to the graces of the Christian 
character wherever found, that knowledge 
which is power ; effects so desirable, so in- 
valuable, as to justify all our exertions in 
the cause of education, even if we looked 
not exclusively to the preparation of young 
men for the ministry of the gospel. And 
can the duty of strong efforts for the edu- 
cation of pious youth for the highest moral 
and religions influence, the entire devotion 
of their lives to this influence in the sacred 
office, be leas imperative ? No ; surely. If 
it were worth our toils and sacrifices to 
multiply the numbers of the conscientious 
I and devout in all the professions — to give 
increased strength to tne sanctified learn- 
ing and talents of the country, much more, 
more a thousand fold, is it incumbent on us 
to provide for the thorough education of 
men to meet the calls of the hundreds of 
parishes without religious instruction, the 
Hundreds of churches without pastors ia 
our own land, and the yet more desolate 
and suffering regions of the earth. If the 
moral power of Christians in secular pur- 
suits be an object of our prayers and la- 
bours, far more important certainly to the 
best interests of society, is the increased 
power of men of God, and men of strength, 
in the holy profession of the ministry. 

" Be urged, then, Christian brethren, to 
address yourselves to this work with re- 
doubled seal ; and by prayer to Almighty 
God, by advice and influence, by personal 
labours, by whatever proper and Christiaa 
means, to help forward the work of educa- 
tion for the high duties and responsibilities 
of intelligent members of society, and, 
above all, ministers of the Word of Life." 

Permanent Religious Irflcehce i* 
Colleges. 

Many Christians, we doubt not, are look- 
ing forward, with solicitude and hope, to 
the approaching Concert of Prayer for Col- 
leges. While fervent supplications are of- 
fered, particularly at this time, for the de- 
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■cent of th* Holy Spirit, is it not of great 
importance, also, that a permanent interest, 
in behalf of our colleges should be cherish- 
ed in the hearts of Christians ? The views 
entertained on this subject, we believe, are 
far too indefinite and confined. As onr 
colleges are, eo will be onr churches, and 
•o will be the great interests of our coon- 
try. It is hardly possible to have too com- 
prehensive views, or too lealous feelings in 
reference to these seminaries. Our fathers 
thought of Cambridge as soon as they had 
provided themselves with a house, and their 
church with a minister. Our colleges 
ought to be the repositories, not the occa- 
sional recipients of Divine influence. They 
ought to be living fountains, — places of 
broad rivers and streams. The noblest feel- 
ings of the heart, and all the graces of the 
Spirit should be cultivated in their fairest 
beauty, and in their maturest vigor. Every 
scholar should look upon himself, not only 
as endowed with understanding, but with 
powers capable of adoring the Author of all 
light and perfection. He should look up- 
on a four years' residence in college, in 
the best period of his life, as an oppor- 
tunity of amazing importance for the culti- 
vation of the whole man, for forming the 
whole soul into everlasting likeness to 
the uncreated Beauty. The officers of 
our institutions should be respected and 
regarded, not simply as the dispensers of 
knowledge, or the guides of opinion, but 
as the conservators of public virtue, the 
guardians of rich and immortal hopes. We 
do not intend by this that our colleges 
should become theological seminaries, or 
that any less interest should be felt in the 
pursuits of science and literature — in de- 
scending into the fountains of knowledge. 
On the contrary, we would have the pow- 
ers of the intellect developed and trained 
to the utmost extent of which they are sus- 
ceptible. But to accomplish this, we fully 
believe that Christianity, in its distinctive 
features and in its living spirit, must abide 
and reign in our institutions. This glori- 
ous religion is no where more than half 
believed. It is speculated upon, and re- 
garded with favor, but it is not felt to be 
all in all. It does not give that tone to the 
public feeling in colleges, which some of 
the ancient forms of idolatry and false phi- 



losphy gave to the Roman schools and 
to the Greek gymnasia. 

How then shall a change be effected ? 
How shall our colleges become what every 
patriot knows they ought to be, and what 
every Christian hopes they will be, foun- 
tains of pure moral feeling, temples of the 
Holy Spirit. To this question of incalcu- 
lable importance, we can give but two or 
three suggestions in reply. 

1. Let Christians remember eur colleges 
in their most cherished seasons of private 
devotion. In their most sacred approaches 
to the throne of eternal mercy, let them re- 
member the " hope of man," " the flower 
of their country." Let them do this during 
the whole year. When they hear of an in- 
terposition of mercy, at these institutions, 
let them recollect that there is great joy in 
heaven ; for in its prospective results many 
sinners have repented unto life everlasting. 

2. We fully believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in the translation and in the original 
tongue, must be an object of far greater in- 
terest than they ever have been. After 
the eloquent and conclusive reasoning of a 
distinguished correspondent,* on this sub- 
ject, it is not necessary for us to say a 
word. In all the graces of language, in 
the varied styles of fine writing, in the un- 
disguised effusions of truth and nature, as 
well as in their elevating, heavenly influ- 
ence, the Hebrew Scriptures are unrival- 
led. All the facilities for their successful 
study are now easily accessible, and we 
soon hope to see the inspirations of the Al- 
mighty the theme of fervent and delighted 
contemplation to all our young men of 
taste and genius. 

3. Permanent pastoral instruction should 
be provided at all our colleges. This is not 
now the case except in a very small num- 
ber. We are not insensible to the fact, 
that the excellent officers in many of our 
institutions perform a considerable amount 
of pastoral labor. But they do it under 
groat disadvantages. It is not their spe- 
cific, appropriate business. An individual 
is needed at all our institutions, who shall 
be, in the full sense of the word, & pastor : 
not so much to explain theoretic divinity 
as to teach practical lessons; who shall 
not be required to mingle in the ordinary 

* See Quarterly Reg iiter, Vol. 1. p. 193—204. 
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instruction of the students, but shall watch 
for souls, guide the inquiring, succor the 
tempted, alarm the thoughtless, and, in a 
word, shall be all that to a college, which 
a faithful minister is to a parish. We con- 
sider this to be a matter of unspeakable im- 
portance. A list of officers is essentially 
deficient till a professor of pastoral theolo- 
gy is provided. 



American Almanac. 
This work is a great advance upon eve- 
ry publication of the kind which we have 
seen. It comprises an amount of informa- 
tion in all the departments of human 
knowledge and of active life, which must 
ensure for it permanent utility. While it 
includes topics of particular interest, such 
as are found in the State Registers; it 
also embraces subjects of extensive and en- 
during value. It is divided into five parts, 
in all 308 pp. 12mo. Part 1 and 2 are de- 
voted to the Calendar, including a great 
variety of facta from the calculations of the 
astronomer, interesting to all classes of the 
community. This will be regarded by 
many as the most finished and instructive 
portion of the work. Part 3 exhibits prac- 
tical directions and hints on the diverse 
subjects of domestic economy. The article 
on the use and abuse of ardent spirit is val- 
uable, but it might have been rendered 
much more so, if it had embodied a greater 
number of the facts which have been 
brought to light by the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society. Much informa- 
tion, exceedingly useful, might be con- 
densed for this department from the New 
England Farmer and from the Journal of 
Hoaltli. Part 4 contains statistical and 
general information in regard to foreign 
countries. Part 5, statistical and general 
intelligence in respect to the United States. 
The facts classed under the States succes- 
sively may be reduced to a more systemat- 
ic arrangemont, and may be made much 
more full. For instance, a view of the 
academies in Massachusetts, similar to the 
excellent one given of those in Maine, 
might be exhibited without much difficulty. 
We also suggest whether the chronological 
table might not advantageously include a 
greater number of events of a pacific char- 



acter. We do notv however, wish to find 
fault with the work. It is far more full 
and accurate than from the nature of a first 
attempt, in an undertaking of this kind, 
could have been expected. We cordially 
unite in the recommendations which have 
been given of it. 



MATTHEW HENRY'S OPINION OF PRIVATE 

FASTING. 

Matthew vi. 16—18. 

It is here supposed that religions fasting 
is a duty required of the disciples of Christ, 
when God in his providence calls to it, 
and when the case of their own souls, upon 
any account, calls for it : When the bride- 
groom is taken awav f then shall they fast, 
Matth. ix. 15. Fasting is here put last, be- 
cause it is not so much a duty for its own 
sake, as a means to dispose us for other du- 
ties. Prayer comes between almsgiving 
and fasting, as being the life and soul of 
both. Christ here speaks especially of pri- 
vate fasts, such as particular persons pre- 
scribe to themselves, as free-will offering!, 
commonly used among the pious Jews; 
some fasted one day, some two every week; 
others seldomer, as they saw cause. On those 
days they did not eat till sun-set, and then 
very sparingly. It was not the Puarisee's 
fasting twioe in the week, but his boasting 
of it, that Christ condemned ; Luke xviii. 
12. It is a laudable practice; and we 
have reason to lament it, that it is so gene- 
rally neglected among Christians. Anna 
was much in fasting, Luke ii. 37 ; Corne- 
lius fasted and prayed, Acts x. 30; the 
primitive Christians were much in it, — see 
Acts i. 14, xiii.3, xiv.23. Private fasting 
is supposed, 1 Cor. vii. 5. It is an act of 
self denial and mortification of the flesh, a 
holy revenge upon ourselves, and humilia- 
tion under the hand of God. The most 
grown Christians must hereby own they 
are so far from having any thing to be 
proud of, that they are unworthy of their 
daily bread. It is a means to curb the 
flesh, and the desires of it, and to make us 
more livoly in religious exercises ; as full- 
ness of bread is apt to make us more drow- 
sy. Paul was in fastings oflen, and so he 
kept under his body, and brought it into 
subjection. 

Christ the only true /[round of confi d en ce in 

death. 

" I have nothing to present to God bat 
sin and misery ; but the first is pardoned, 
and a few hours will now put an end to the 
latter." His friends began to remind him 
of his many acts of mercy ; he exclaimed, 
" They be good works, if they he sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ, but not otherwise: 1 

George Herbert. 
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O, my God! When lhall I drink of the 
river of thy pleasures ? When shall I rest 
in thy bosom ? I am unworthy of it, but 
thou art glorified by doing good to the un- 
worthy. It is not tor them who are whole, 
but for those who are sick, that thy Son 
the great Physician was sent. I am going 
to my Father and my God : I go to him 
with confidence^/br he has arrayed me with 
the robe of his righteousness. 

Peter du Moulin, 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his last days, fre- 
quently lamented tnat he had not that full 
and sure dependence upon Christ, which 
he needed. But thus sowing in tears, he ul- 
timately reaped in joy ; for it was not long 
before he began to exclaim with almost his 
expiring breath, " I would not change my 
joy for the empire of the world." 

"Thou," said Melancthon to his soul, 
" shalt bid adieu to sin. Thou shalt be 
freed from cares, and especially from the 
rage of controversialists. Thou shalt enter 
into light. Thou shalt see God. Thou 
shalt behold also his divine Son. Thou 
shalt comprehend all those wonderful se- 
crets which thou conldst not understand in 
the present life." The following passages 
of Scripture he was accustomed freauently 
to repeat :< — u God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever heiieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life" — " Whoso seeth the 
Son and belUveth on him, hath eternal life." 
— " Being justified by faith, we have peace 

The venerable Bede, on his death-bed, 
earnestly wished " to behold the King in 
his beauty." 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 




Ma. Oct. 14. 
Rev. CALVIN WHITE, ord. pastor, Cong. Robin- 

■ob, Me. Oct. 98. 
Rev. SAM CJBL STONE, inst. pastor, Cong. Warren, 

Mo. Dec 2. -»■-»• 

Est. THOMAS TENNEY, ord. pastor, Cong. Stan. 
dish, Me. Dee. 93. 

Mr. WALTER MARSHALL, ord. evang. Bap. Tur- 
ner, Me. Dee. 90. 

Rev. GEORGE E. ADAMS, inst. pastor, Cong. 
Brunswick, Me. Dee. 30. 

Mr. JEDEDIAH DARLING, ord.pastor, Bap. Frank- 
lin, Me. 

Rer. TWINING, ord. pastor, Cong. Somers- 

wortti, G. Falls, New Hampshire. Dec. 29, 182a 

Rer. EBER CHILD, inst. pastor, Cong. Deering, 
N. H. Jan. 13, 1830. 

Rev. STEPHEN ALFRED BARNARD, ord. pastor, 
Cong. Wilton, N. H. Jan. 13, 1830. 

Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, ord. pastor, Cong. Man- 
chester, Vermont. Aug. 12, 1829. 



Rev. AMASA STUART, ord. pastor, Cong. Essex, 
Vt. Sept. 15. 

Rev. ANDREW GOV AN, ord. pastor, Cong. (Ste- 
ven's Village,) Barnet, Vt. Oct. 92. 

Rot. JOEL WRIGHT, inst. pastor, Cong. Wilming- 
ton, Vt. Oct. 98. 

Rer. MARSHALL SOUTHARD, ord. evang., New- 
bury, Vt. formerly of Lyme, N.H., Dec. 20. 

Rer. SAUL CLARK, inst. pastor, Cong. Chester, 
Massachusetts. Nov. 11, 1639. 

Rev. FRANCIS HORTON, ord. pastor, Cong. Dart- 
month, Ms. Dec. 9. 

Rev. JOSEPH A. WARNS, ord. pastor, Bap. South 
Reading} Ms. Dee. 3. 

Rev. LUCIUS W. CLARK, ord. pastor, Cong. Sooth 
Wilbraham, Ms. Dec. 9. 

Rev. DAVID H. BARLOW, ord. pastor, Unit. Coog. 
Lynn, Ms. Dec 9. 

Rev. BENJAMIN C. WADE, ord. pastor, Baptist, 
Woburn, Ms. Dec 10. 

Rev. HARRISON G. PARK, ord. pastor, Dsdham, 
sooth eh. and par., Ms. Dec. 16. 

Mr. NEHEMIAH ADAMS, ord. c. pastor, Cong. 
Cambridge, Ms. Dec 17. 

Mr. AMOS BLANCHARD, ord. pastor, Cong. Low- 
ell, Ms. Dec 25. 

Rev. GEORGE W.CAMPBELL, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Millbury, Ms. Jan. 13,1830. 

Mr. GEORGE MATTHEWS, ord. pastor, Bap. 
Reading, Ms. Jan. 14. 

Rev. RICHARD F. CLEAVELAND, ord. and inst. 

pastor, Windham, Connecticut. Oct. 14, 1899. 
Rev. THOMAS F. DAVIS, inst. pastor, Cong. 

Green's Farms, Conn. Oct. 98. 
Rev. JOHN D. BIRDSALL, ord. Plainfield, Conn. 

Nov. 7. 
Rev. CORNELIUS D. EVEREST, inst. c pastor, 

Cong. Norwich 1st eh. with Rev. Dr. Strong, 

Conn. Nov. 11. • 

Rev. FRANCIS WOOD, inst. pastor, Gong. Wil- 

lington, 1st Cong. ch. Conn. Dee. 9. 
Mr. ABNER J. LEAVENWORTH, ord. pastor, 

Cong. Bristol. Coon. Deo. 16. 
Rev. ERA8TUS 8CRANTON, inst. pastor, Burling- 
ton, Conn. Jan. 17, 1630. 

Mr. AMOS C. TUTTLE, ord. evang. Tieonderoga. 

New York. Oct. 97, 1829. 
Rev. GEORGE L. HINTON. ord. priest, Epis. St. 

Andrews Church, New York, N. T. Oct. 97. 
Rev. A8A MAHAN, ord. pastor, Presb. Pittsford. 

N. Y. Nov. 10. 
Mr. LEWIS H. LOSS, ord. and inst. pastor, Presb. 

Camden. N. Y. Nov. 1L 
Mr. D. A. NICHOLS, ord. pastor, Bap. Auburn, 

N.Y. Nov. 16. 
Rev. R. C. 8HIMEAL, inst. pastor, Dutch Ref. 

New Prospect, N. Y. Nov. 18. 
Rev. A. J. SWITZ, ind. pastor, Ref. Ch. Warwar- 

sing, Ulster eo. N. Y. Nov. 18. 
Rev. SILAS PRATT, inst. pastor, Presb. Chili, 

N.Y. Nov. 93. 
Mr. JOHN N1EL M'LEOD, ord. pastor, Ref. Presb. 

Galway, N. Y. Dec. 3. 
Rev. STAATS VAN SANTVORD, inst. pastor, 

Ref. Dutch, Schoodaek, N. Y. Dee. 3. 
Rev. FLAVEL 8. GAYLORD, inst. pastor, Presb. 

Gorham, N. Y. Dec. 15. 
Mr. HENRY MANDEVILLE, ord. pastor, Ref. 

Dutch. Shawangunk, N. Y. Dec 16. 
Mr. WILLIAM CURTIS, ord. pastor, Bap. Zion 

Churoh, Orange co. N. Y. Jan. 4, 1830. 
Mr. JOHN F. M'LAREN, ord. pastor, Asso. Ref. 

Ch. Geneva. N. Y. Jan. 7. 
Mr. WILLIAM HAGUE, ord. pastor, Bap. 9d Bap. 

ch. Utica, N. Y. 1829. 
Mr. J. D. MITCHELL, ord. evang. Presb. New 

Hartford, N. Y. 1829. 

Rev. THOMAS L. JANEWAY, ord. pastor, Presb. 
Rahway, New Jersey. Nov. 3, 1899. 

Rev. BAXTER DICKINSON, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Newark, N. J. Nov. 17. 

Rev. EZRA FAIRCHILD, ord. evang. Presb. New- 
ark, N.J. Nov. 17. 
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pastor, 
Buett 



«>«. CHARLES WILLIAMSON, oral, aad __ 
r, Preab. United Che. of Woodbury and 
N.J. Ju. 14,1830. 



Bar. GEORGE A. LYON, ord. paator, Presb. Em, 
Peansylvaoia. Sept. 9, 1839. 

Be*. IAMBS MAY, as*, priest, Epb. Wilfceabarre, 
Pa. Oct. 1L 

Bev. RICHARD WM. DICKINSON, inst. pastor, 
Presb. Lancaster, Pa. Oct. 96. 

Ear. NICHOLAS MURRAY, ord. aad inst. paator, 
Praab. Che. of Wilfceabarre and Kiaastoa, Pa. 
Nov. 4. 

Mr. SAMUEL STURGEON, ord. evaaf. Preab. 
Stroodsburgh, Pa. Nov. 10. 

Bar. WILLIAM HENRY BEES, ord. priaat, Bpia. 
Bristol. Pa. Nov. 15. 

Bav. JOHN L. GRANT, inst. paator, Praab. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Nov. 16. 

Mr. JAMBS M'KBNNAN, hut. paator, Praab. Law- 
or Buffalo. Wert Libertv, Pa. Doc 8. 

Boa. CORNELIUS L. VAN DYCK, paator, Aaaoe. 
Bat Dutch Ch. Marbletown, Pa. Dee. 15. 

Bar. THOMAS MAULEY, D. a ioat. paator, 
Praab. Philadelphia, Pa. Dae. 17. 

Bav. DAVID BLLiOTT, ioat. paator, Praab. Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Baa. ROBERT ADAIR, ord. and inst. paator. Praab. 
Wilminftoa, Delaware. Nov. 19, 1828. 

Bar. THOMAS L. GANNETT, ord. Cheanot Hill, 

Virginia* Nov. 99, 1839. 
Baa. JOHN C. SMITH, ord. paator, Praab. Porte- 

ssooth, Va. Dae. 10. 
Mr. ELEAZER C. HUTCHINSON, ord. Praab. 

Fredericksburg , Va. 

Baa. MICHAEL OSBORN, ioat. paator, Praab. 
Newborn, North Carolina. Dae. 11, lt*J9. 

Boa. SAMUEL K. TALLMADGE, inst. paator, 
Praab. Augusta, Sooth Carolina. Nov. 28, 1839. 

Bav. RANSOM HAWLEY, ord. evang. Proth. 
Washington, (Davis co.) Indiaoa. Nov. 91, 
1839. 

Bar. ALVAH SANFORD, ord. priest, Epie. Gam- 
bier, Ohio. Sept. 13, 1899. 

Bov. ADDISON KINGSBURY, inst. paator, Praab. 
Warren and Belpre, (Washington co.) Ohio, 
October 3. 

Mr. JAMES M'ELROY, ord. dea. Epli. Gambiar, 
Ohio. Oet.lL 

Bar. JAMES D. BAY. ord. and inst. Pastor, Hope- 
well and Mount OarmeL [State not ■pacified. 1 
Nov. 18, 1899. J 

Wkclt number in the okove liet, 75. 

SUMMARY. 



QUARTERLY JAST 



or 
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Bav. BAXTER PERRY, a*. 38, Cong. Lyme, New 
Hampabira. Sick two months, apoplexy. 



Ordinattoni • 


50 


STATES. 




Installations . . 
Induction .... 
Mannar of induction 
not designated 


93 
1 

9 


Maine . « 
New Hampabira 
Vermont . . 
Maieacbueette . 


. 8 
. 3 
. 5 
• 11 


OFFICES. 




Connecticut 
New York . . 


. 7 
. 16 


Pastors . . . 


58 


New Jersey * 


. 4 


Col. Pastors . • . 


9 


Pennsylvania . . 


. 11 


Evaogelists • • . 


8 


Delaware . . . 


. 1 


Priests . . . 


4 


Virginia . . 
N. Carolina • . 


. 3 


Deacons • . . 


1 


1 


Office not designated 


3 


S. Carolina . . 


. 1 






Indiana ... 


. 1 


DENOMINATIONS. 






CaofTagational . . 
Presbyterian . . . 


91 


1 State doubtful 


1 


96 


DATES. 




Baptist . . . 

SrW 1 , • • • 

Dutch Reformed 


9 


1899 Auguet . . 


. 1 


5 
4 


September . 
October . . 


. 4 

. 19 


Unitarian . . . 


1 


November 


. 91 


Denom. not spec' d . 


10 


December 


. 95 






1830 January 


. 8 


. 




Not desiguat 


ad 5 



Bav. WILLIAM REYNOLDS, aH. 25, Met*. Sua/. 

ford, Coonoctieot. Oct. 4, 189. 
Bar. IRA HART, a*, about 56, Gee*. Btooiogtaa, 

Coan. Oct. 99. 
Rev. JAMES ANDERSON Cong. Now Haves, 

Conn., coloured man. Dec. 9. 
Rev. JOSEPH PERRY, art. 51, Now Haven, Cone, 

Dec 13. ^ 

Rev. SAMUEL MILLER, Bap. Wallinfford, Cues. 

formerly paator of Bap. eh. in Merideo. 

Bev. HENRY MILLER, ecu. a*. 79, Sham, 
(Schoharie co.) New York. Sept. 17, 18S9. 

Bev. JOEL P. WICKER, mU 50. Math, aoc ar. 
Floyd, N. Y. Dec. 7. r 

Bev. JOHN M. MASON, Da a*. 60, Scotch Fresb. 
New York city, N. Y M formerly Provost of Co- 
lumbUCoU.audPrea.ofCarliaiaCoU. Dec 87. 

Bav. JOSEPH KEBR, D. D. Preab. Pittsburg, IW 

eylvania, Pastor of Assoc. Ref. Coax. Nov. IS 

18*29. 
Bev. WILLIAM ASH MEAD, Preab. Pbiladelpbia, 

fenn., paator 9d Preab. Ch. Chaxlaeteo, & C. 

Dec. 2. 

Bev. WILLIAM STAUGHTON, D. D. an. 80, Baa. 
Washington, Dist. of Colum. formerly Pros, of 
Columbia Coll. Dr. S. waa on his way to 
Georgetown Coll. Ky. Dee. 12, 1899. 

Rev. JAMES CBOWTHER, an. 65, Abbeville Dist. 
South Corolina. Dec 4, 1829. 

Bev. BARTHOLOMEW FULLER, art. 60, Frank 
lin co. Georgia, 

Rev. JAMBS RICHARDSON, art. 31, Moaher, Ala- 
bama. Sept. 5, 1829. 

Rev. JOSIAH PATTERSON, Math. (St. Clair as.) 
Illinois. Oat. 15, 1899. 

JFaels JVe. in tk§ aeeee lias, 16. 
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AGES. 




STATES 




From 90 to 30 

30 40 . . 

40 50 . . 

50 60 . . 

60 70 . . 

70 80 . . 
Not specified . . . 
Sum of a 11 the af- ) , 
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3 
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1 
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547 


New Hampabira 
Connecticut 
New York . . 
Penniylvmnia 
Diit. Columbia , 
South Carolina. 
Georgia . . « • 
Alabama • • 
Illinois . . . . 


. . 1 
. . 5 
. . 3 

. . 9 

. . 1 

. . I 
► . 1 
. » 1 
. . 1 


DENOMINATIONS. 


DATES. 




Congregational . . 
Presbyterian . . . 
Methodist . . . 
Baptist .... 
Not specified . . 


3 
3 
3 
9 
6 


1899 September . 
October . . 
November , 
December . 
Notspeeifi* 


. . 9 
. 3 

. . 1 

. 7 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS OP NEW ENGLAND. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



The fundamental principle of Congrega- 
tionalism, and that from which the name ia 
derived, is, that each congregation, assem- 
bly, or brotherhood of professed Christians, 
meeting together for religious purposes, in 
one place, is a complete church. It may 
commune with other churches, but it is a 
church of itself, and not by virtue of any 
connexion with another body of Christiana. 
It has the right, under Christ, to appoint its 
own officers, to discharge the duties of wor- 
ship, to observe the instituted sacraments, 
and to exercise discipline upon its own 
members. The name, Independent, is some- 
times applied to Congregational churches, 
but it is not strictly accurate. They are 
independent so far as this, that one church 
cannot authoritatively control another. But 
they hold the most friendly mutual inter- 
course, for various purposes. 

In the year 1603, a church was gathered 
on the borders of the counties of York, Not- 
tingham, and Lincoln, in England, which 
chose two ministers, Mr. Richard Clifton, 
and Mr. John Robinson. For the sake of 
enjoying unmolested the rights of con- 
science, a great part of the congregation, 
under the direction of Messrs. Robinson and 
Brewster sailed for Amsterdam in Holland. 
After spending a year in that city, they re- 
moved to Leyden where they remained to- 
gether eleven years. On the 2nd of July, 
1630, a part of them sailed from Holland 
for America, and on the 22d of December, 

20 



landed at Plymouth. From Mr. Robinson 
and his Society, Congregationalists gener- 
ally take their rise. They are principally 
confined to New England. A number of 
Congregational churches, are, however, 
scattered over other parts of the country. 

Formerly there were three officers known 
in these churches, Pastors, ruling Elders, 
and Deacons. The intermediate class is 
now discontinued. The constitution of 
these churches, so far as there is any, is de- 
rived from ancient congregational writers 
on this subject, from the Cambridge Plat-* 
form of 1648 and the collateral discussions, 
from the Saybrook Platform, and from gen- 
eral usage. The Cambridge Platform was 
framed, at a meeting of ministers, consist- 
ing of the clergy of Massachusetts, with as 
many as could be collected from the three 
other New England Colonies. They were 
convened by order of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, at Cambridge in August 
1648. The Platform was accepted by the 
Government and by the churches in the 
same year. Some of its provisions are no 
longer observed ; others are of established 
authority at the present time. The Say- 
brook Platform was framed by delegates 
from the churches of Connecticut, who met 
at Saybrook in Sept. 1708. It was formed 
on account of some dissatisfaction with the 
Cambridge Platform, and from a desire to 
effect a closer bond of union among the 
churches of the Colony. 
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Explanatory Notes. 

The following list of ministers, contain- 
ing the names of the churches with which 
they are severally connected, has been pre- 
pared for occasional reference, as well as for 
general information. It is as complete, as 
the documents in our possession enable us 
to give. The names of vacant Churches 
are not mentioned ; but, the number of such 
Churches, and the number of communi- 
cants, or members in all the Churches as 
reported to their respective ecclesiastical 
bodies, will be found annexed. Should 
the patronage given to the Quarterly Reg- 
ister and Journal be such as to justify the 
expense, a more full and complete list will 
be prepared at the commencement of fu- 
ture years. For authority, it is our invari- 
able rule to refer, whenever it can be done, 
to the printed and public statements of the 
different religious denominations. 

Congregationalists. Under this head are 
included those only, who are denominat- 
ed orthodox, or evangelical Congregational- 



ists; and of these, we are necessarily lim- 
ited, by our documents, to those ministers 
and churches who are in connexion with 
the General Conference of Maine, the Gen- 
eral Association of New Hampshire, the 
General Convention of Vermont, the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts, the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, and the 
Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 
There are, in some of the New England 
States, orthodox ministers and churches of 
the Congregational denomination, who are 
not thus connected. Not having however 
the means of forming an accurate list of 
these, we choose to defer any enumeration 
of them, for thepresent. It may be remark- 
ed, generally, that the statistics published 
by Congregationalists are less accurate, and 
less complete, than those of most other de- 
nominations. 

QjrThe ministers, whose names are in 
Italics, are Scribes or Clerks of the several 
distinct associations or conferences, where 
they occur. S. S. denotes Stated Supply. 



I. General Conference of Maine. 

Meeting at Winthrop, Tuesday before the fourth Wednesday of June, 1830. Rev. Asa 

Comminos, Portland, Cor. Seo'ry. 



1. York Conference. 

C. Marsh, Biddeford, 1st and 2d ch. L. 
Loring, Buxton. B. Green, Kennebunk, 2d 
ch. J. P. Fessenden, Kennebunk Port. S. 
MerrilL Kittery Point. J. Weston, Leba- 
non. C. Freeman, Limerick. C. F. Page, 
Limington. J. Calef, Lyman. C.F.Adams, 
Newfield. S. Johnson, Saco. E. Bacon, 
Sandford. C. Parker, Shapleigh West S. 
H. Keeler, S. Berwick. W. Clark, Wells. 
— Pas. 15. Vac. ch. 5. Comm. 1216. 

2. Cumberland Conference. 

Asa CummiTigs, without a pastoral charge 
Portland. N.Emerson, Baldwin. G. E.Ad- 
ams, Brunswick. J. Esty, Cape Elizabeth. 
S. Stone, Cumberland. B. Roberts, Dur- 
ham. W. Miltemore, Falmouth. E. Mer- 
rill, Freeport. T. Pomeroy, Gorham. S. H. 
Peckbam, Gray. E. Jones, Minot. D. Shep- 
l«y, North Yarmouth, 1st ch. C. Hobart, 
do. 2d ch. J. G. Merrill, Otisfield. J. P. 
Richardson, Poland. B. Tyler, D. d. Port- 
land, 2d ch. C. Jenkins, do. 3d ch. P. 
Cnapin, Pownal. T. Jameson, Scarboro*, 
1st ch. M. Sawyer, do., 2d ch. D. Marrett, 
Standish. H. C. Jewett, Westbrook. W. 



Gragg, Windham. B. Rice, New Glou- 
cester.— Pa*. 23. Foe. ch. 8. Coram. 2C66. 

3. Lincoln Conference. 

J. W. Ellingwood, Bath. S. White, do. 
N< Chapman, Bristol. /. Weston, Boothbay. 
D. Kendrick, Edgecomb. J. Sewall, jr., 
New Castle. J. Boynton, Phipsburg. J. PL 
Ingraham, Thomaston. J. G. Gobs, Tops- 
ham. D. M. Mitchell, Waldoboro. E. G. 
Babcock, Wiscasset. J. Adams, Wool- 
wich.— Pas. 12. Vac. ch. 4. Comm. 1196. 

4. Hancock and Waldo Conference. 

J. Fisher, Bluehill. A. G. Duncan, 
Brooks and Jackson. M. Ellis, Brooksville. 
M. Blood, Bucksport. J. Crosby, Castine. 
P. Nourse, Ellsworth. S. Thurston, Pros- 
pect. — Pas. 7. Vac. chs. 7. Comm. 797. 

5. Kennebec Conference. 

B. Tappan, Augusta. D. Lovejoy, Albi- 
on and Windsor in Kennebec Co. Wash- 
ington and Unity in Waldo Co. J. Sewall, 
Chesterville. N. Bishop, Clinton. I. Ro- 

fers, Farmington. G. Shepard, Hallowell. 
>. Starrat, Litchfield. J. Underwood, New 
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Sharon. T. Adams, Vassalboro'. D. Thurs- 
ton, Winthrop. W. May, Winslow. — Pas. 
11. Vac, chs. 7. Comm. 990. 

6. Penobscot Conference. 

S. L. Pomeroy, Bangor. JV. W. Sheldon, 
Brownville. T. Williams, Foxcroft. I. 
Wilkins, Garland. S. A. Loper, Hampden. 
—Pas. 5. Vac. chs. 8. Comm. 680. 

7. Oxford Conference. 

T. Ayer, Albany, T. T. Stone, Andover. 
C. Frost, Bethel. C. Hurd, Fryeburg. H. 
White, Gilead. V. Little, Lovell and Swe- 
den. H. A. Merrill, Norway. J. Walker, 
Paris. D. Gould, Rumford. 8. Sewall, Sum- 
ner. A. Greely, Turner. J. A. Douglass, 
Waterford. J. Gooch, West Minot and He- 
bron.— Fa*. 13. Vac. chs. 6. Comm. 1070. 

8. Somerset Conference. 

F. Holt, Bloomfield. J. Tucker, Madi- 



son. A. Hubbard, Monson. P. Bunnell, 
New Portland. D. Turner, New Vineyard. 
J. Peet, Norridgewock. G. W. Fargo, So- 
lon. J. Hardy, Strong. One not reported.— 
Pas. 9. Vac. chs. 6. Gamin. 456. 

9. Washington Conference. 

A. B. Church, Calais. W. Gale, East- 
port. W. Lewis, E. Machias. M. Steel and 
A. Jackson, W. Machias. — Pas. 5. Vae. 
chs. 5. Comm. 402. 



Total in connexion as far as ascertained 
Pastors 100. Vacant chs. 57.' Communicants 
9283. 

Note. There are several churches not connected 
with the general Conference.. There are betides 6 
or 8 Unitarian Churches in the State. The returns 
from which we hare prepared the preceding aooount 
were incomplete. 



II. General Association of New Hampshire. 

Meeting at Portsmouth, on the first Tuesday of September 1830. Rev. John H. Church, 

n. d. Pelham, Sec'ry. 



1. Caledonia Association. 

David Sutherland, Bath. Drury Fairbanks 
Littleton. — Pas. 2. Vac. chs. 10. Comm. 614. 

2. Deerfidd Association. 

Enos George, Barnstead. Abr'm Whee- 
ler, Candia. N. Wells, Deerfield. John M. 
Putnam, Epsom. Daniel Lancaster, Gil- 
man ton. Heman Rood, do. 2d ch. Enoch 
Corset, Loudon. Francis Jfonoood, Mere- 
dith Bridge. Josiah Prentice, Northwood. 
Ezra Scovel, Pittsfield. — Pas. 10. Vac. chs. 
3. Comm. 1192. 

3. Haverhill Association. 

J. R. Arnold, Chester. Edward L. Par- 
ker, Derry. John Kelly, Hampstead. A. A. 
Hayes, Londonderry. John H. Church, d.d. 
Pelham. Moses Welch, Plaistow. Wm. 
Balch, Salem. Calvin Cutler, Windham. 
— Pas. 8. Comm. 812. 

4. HolUs Association. 

Handel G. Nott, Dunstable. Eli Smith, 
Hollis. E. Hill, Mason. Charles Walker, 
New Ipswich. A. W. Burnham, Rindge. 
Noah Miles, Temple. — Pas. 6. Vac. ch. 1. 
Comm. 1325. 

5. Hopkinton Association. 

Samuel Kingsbury, Andover. S. Wood, 
d. d., Boscawen. Ebenezer Price, do. 2d 
ch. W. Patrick, Canterbury. N. Bouton, 
Concord. J. Winter, S. S. Danbury. Wal- 
ter Harris, d.d., Dunbarton. J. Lane. S. 
S. Franklin. Jacob Scales, Henniker. R. C. 
Hatch, Hopkinton. Liba Conant, North- 
field. A. Burnham, Pembroke. A. Bod well, 



Sanbornton. Jubilee Wellman, Warner. — 
Pas. 14. Vac. chs. 5. Comm. 2074. 

6. Monadnoc Association. 

M. G. Grosvenor, Ac worth. S. S. Ar- 
nold, A late ad, 1st ch. Moses Gerould, do. 
2d ch. John Sabin, Fitzwilliam. Laban 
Ainsworth, Jaffrey. Z. S. Bar stow, Keene, 
S. Bennet, Marlboro'. Gad Newell, Nelson. 
Isaac Robinson, Stoddard. E. Coleman, 
Swansey. B. White, Washington. O. C. 
Whiton, Westmoreland. J. Peabody, Sul- 
livan.— Pas. 13. Vac.chB.Z. Comm. 2130. 

2. Orange Association. 
A. Foster, Canaan. George Howe, Dart- 
mouth Coll. J.C. Davis, Dorchester. J. 
Towne, Hanover. John Dutton, Haverhill, 
N. Baxter Perry, Lyme. J. D. Farnsworth, 
Orford 1st ch. Sylvester Dana, do. 2d ch. 
Robert Blake, Piermont.— Pas. 9. Vac. chs. 
2. Comm. 1072. 

8. Piscataqua Association. 

C. H. Kent, Barrington. Hubbard Wins- 
low, Dover. Robert Page, Durham. Forest 
Jeffords, Epping. Isaac Hurd, Exeter, 2d 
ch. Josiah Webster, Hampton. O. Pearson, 
Kingston. David San ford, New Market. 
Jona. French, Northampton. I. W. Put- 
nam, Portsmouth. Seth Farnsworth, Ray- 
mond. Isaac Willey, Rochester. J. Hawes, 
Som ere worth, Great Falls. J. Cummings, 
Stratham.— Pas. 14. Vac. chs. 7. Comm. 
1772. 

9. Plymouth Association. 

C. Bolles, Bridgewater. J. L. Hale, 
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Campton. A. P. Tenney, Groton and He- 
bron. Kiah Bailey, s.i. Thornton .—Pas. 4. 
Vac. chs. 4. Comtn. 480. 

10. Union Association. 

Silas Aiken, Amherst. John M. Whiton, 
Antrim. T. Savage, Bedford. A. Richards, 
Francestown. H. Wood, Goffstown. Fran- 
cis Danforth, Greenfield. A. Burgess, Han- 
cock. J. Lawton, Hillsborough. N.Merrill, 
Lyndeborougb. E. Kingsbury, Mt. Ver- 
non. E. P. Bradford, New Boston.— Pas. 
11. Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 170G. 

11. Sullivan Association. 
Elijah Paine/ Claromont. J. W. Clary, 



Cornish. Phineas Cooke, Lebanon. C. 
M . Brown, Lempster. John Woods, New- 
port. Dana Claycs, Plainfield, Meriden 
Parish. Charles Boyter, Springfield. — Pas. 
7. Vac. chs. 3. Comm. 1032. 

12. Tamworth Association. 

Benj. G. Willey, Conway. Reuben Por- 
ter, Meredith centre Harbour. Joshua 
Dodge, Moul ton borough. David P. Smith, 
Sandwich. Samuel Hidden, Tamworth.— 
Pas. 5. Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 451. 



Total in connexion so far as ascertained, 
Pastors 103. Vacant chs. 38. Communi- 
cants 14,259. 



III. Genera! Convention of Vermont. 

Meeting at Rutland, on the second Tuesday of September, 1830. Rev. Thomas A. Mer- 
rill, Middlebury, Register. 



1. Windham Association. 

J. L. Stark, Brattleboro' W. Jonathan 
M'Gee, do. E. Isaac Cummings, Dover. 
Hosea Beckley, Dummerston. Thos. H. 
Wood, Halifax. E. H. Newton, Marlboro*. 
Chandler Bates, New fane. James Kimball, 
Townsend. James Tufts, Wardsboro. S. 
Sage, Westminster, E. Timothy Field, do. 
W.— Pas. 11. Vac. chs. 8. Comm. 1879. 

2. Orange Association. 

Silas M'Kene, Bradford. Calvin Noble, 
Chelsea. Clark Perry, Newbury. C. G. 
Chase, s. s. Corinth. A. Burton, d. d. and 
Ebenezer Chase, s.s. Thetford.— Pas. 6. 
Vac.cha.S. Comm. 839. 

3. Windsor Association. 
Preston Taylor, s. s. Bridgewater. A- 

Brown, Hartford. S. Delano, Hartland. S. 
Goddard, Norwich, N. Joseph Marsh, Pom- 
fret. Abram Marsh, Reading. John Whee- 
ler, Windsor. John Richards, Woodstock. 
J. Converse, Weathersfield.— Pas. 9. Vac. 
chs. 4. Comm. 1057. 

4. Royalton Association. 

Dan Blodget, s. s. Barnard. Ammi Nich- 
ols, Braintree. John Stone, s.s. Brookfield. 

John , Kingston. Justin Persons, 

Pittsfield. Tilton Eastman, Randolph. A. 
C. Washburn, Royalton. S. Hurlbut, Roch- 
ester. Samuel Bascom, Sharon. Gilman 
Vose, Stockbridge.— Pas. 10. Vac. chs. 3. 
Comm. 1179. 

5. Montpelier Association. 

J. W. French, Barre. H. Jones, Cabot. 
Chester Wright, Montpelier. Jos. Thatcher, 
Plainfield and Marshfield. R. A. Watkins, 
Stowe. Amariah Chandler, Waitsfield. 



Daniel Warren, Waterbury. — Pas. 7. Vac. 
chs. 8. Comm. 1165. 

G. Addison Association. 

Merritt Harmon, s. s. Addison. Increase 
Graves, and James F. M'Ewen, Bridport. 
Calvin Tale, Charlotte. J. Bushnell, Corn- 
wall. Thos. A. Merrill, Middlebury. Joel 
Fiske, Monkton. J. Hopkins, New Haven. 

D. 0. Moreton, Shoreham. B. Lovell, Ver- 

fennes. Moses Ingalls, s. s. Whiting. — Pas. 
1. Vac. chs. 7. Comm. 1843. 

7. Rutland Association. 

Horatio Flagg, Hubbardton. H. Bigelow, 
Middletown. S. Kellogg, Orwell. Willard 
Child, Pittsfbrd. Charles Walker, Rutland, 

E. Mason Knapen, Sudbury. S. Martin- 
dale, Tinmouth. — Pas. 7. Vac. chs. 4. 
Comm. 883. 

8. North Western Association. 

Reuben Smith, Burlington. J. F. Good- 
hue, Williston. H. 3mith, Jericho, 1st ch. 
E. H. Dorman, Swan ton. Asa Lyon, 
Grand Isle. S. Parmolee, Westford. L. P. 
Blodget, Georgia. S. Robinson, Fairfax. 
W. Smith, St. Albans. B. Wooster, Fair- 
field. P. Bailey, Berkshire, 1st and 2d ch. 
A. S. Ware, Montgomery. P. Kingsley, 
Highgate.— Pas. 13. Vac. chs. 15. 

9. Black River Association. 

F. E. Cannon, Ludlow. Stillman Mor- 

§an, Weston. Uzziah C. Burnap, Chester. 
. R. Arms, Grafton and Windham. W. 
Goodman, Springfield. John A. Avery, 
Plymouth.— Pas. 6. Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 
645. 
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10. Pawlet Association. 

Daniel A. Clark, Bennington. D. D. 
Francis, Benson. Jos. Steele, Castle ton. 
William Jackson, Dorset. Amos Drury, 
Fairhaven. John Whiton, Granville, N. Y. 
John B. Shaw, Hartford, N. Y. James An- 
derson, Manchester. F. Shipherd, Pawlet. 
Sylvester Cochrane, Poulteney. David 
Wilson, Rupert.-rPa#. 11. Vac. chs. 4. 
Comm. 1274. 

11. Caledonia Association. 
S. R. Hall, Concord. E. J. Board man, 



Danville. J. Olines, Lunenburgh. 8. 6. 
Tenney, Lyndon. L. Worcester, Peacham. 
James Johnson, St. Johnabury, 2d ch. T. 
Hall, Waterford.— Pas. 7. Vac. chs. 7. 
Comm. 997. 

12. Orleans Association. 

E. W. Kellogg, Albany. W. A. Chnvin, 
Craftsbury. Reuben Mason, Glover. J. S. 
Clark, Morgan. — Pas. 4. Vac. chs. 12. 
Comm. 938. 

In connexion so far as ascertained, Pas- 
tors 102. Vacant chs. 78. Comm. 12699. 



IV. General Association of Massachusetts. 

Meeting at Groton, on the fourth Tuesday of June, 1830. Rev. Thomas Skell, d. d. 

North Brookfield, Secretary. 



1. Berkshire Association. 

Time of Meeting 2d Tuos. of June and 
Oct — John W. Yeomans, North Adams. 
Joseph L. Mills, Becket. Ebenezer Jen- 
nings, Dal ton. Gard. Hayden, Egremont. 
Sylvester Burt, Great Barrington. Henry 
B. Hooker, Lanesborough. Alvan Hyde, 
d. d., Lee. Samuel Shepard, n. d., Lenox. 
Harley Goodwin, New Marlborough. Jon- 
athan Lee, Otis. Henry P. Tap pan, Pitts- 
field. Edwin W. Dwieht t Richmond. Levi 
White, Sandisfield. James Bradford, Shef- 
field. David D. Field, Stockbridge. Nathan 
Shaw, Stockbridge, north par. Joseph W. 
Dow, Tyringham. Munson C. Gay lord, 
West Stockbridge. Ralph W. Gridley, 
Williamstown. Gordon Dorrance, Wind- 
sor.— Pas. 20. Vac. chs. 3. Comm. 4216. 

2. Mountain Association. 

Saul Clark, Chester. Isa. Waters, Ches- 
terfield. Roswell Hawkes, Cummington. 
William A. Hawley, Hinsdale. Jona. Nash, 
Middlefield. B. R. Woodbridge, Norwich. 
Joseph M. Brewster, Peru. Moses Hal lock, 
Plainfield. Caleb Knight, Washington. 
Jonathan L. Pomeroy, Worthington. — Pas. 
10. Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 844. 

3. Franklin Association. 

Meeting, 2d Tues., Feb., May, Aug. and 
Nov. — Thomas Shepard, Ashfield. Benja- 
min F. Clark, Buck land. Wales TUeston, 
Charlemont. Arctas Loomis, Colerain. D. 
Crosby, Conway. Caleb S. Henry, Green- 
field, 2 par. Jonathan Grout, Hawley, 1 
par. Moses Miller, Heath. Moses B. Brad- 
ford, Montague. Eli Moody, Northfield. 
Theophilus Packard, n. n. and Theophilus 
Packard, jr., Shelburne.— pas. 8. vac. chs. 
4. comm. 1696. 

4. Hampshire Central Association. 
Meeting, 1st Tues. Feb., May, Aug. and 



Nov. — Heman Humphrey, d. d., Amherst 
College. Royal Washburn, Amherst, 1 par. 
Nathan Perkins, jr., Amherst, 2 par. Will- 
iam W. Hunt, Amherst, north par. Lyman 
Coleman, Belchertown. Payson Wilhston, 
Easthampton. John Woodbridge, d. d., 
Hadley. Jonas Colburn, Leverett. Solomon 
Williams, and I. S. Spencer, Northampton. 
Tertius Clark, South Deerfield. Artemaa 
Boies, South Hadley. Flavel Griswold, 
South Hadley Canal. V. Gould, South- 
ampton. James Taylor, Sunderland. Enoch 
Hale, and Horace B. Chapin, Westhamp- 
ton. Rufus Wells, and Lemuel P. Bates, 
Whately. Henry Lord, Williamsburg. — 
pas. 20. vac. chs. 5. comm. 3743. 

5. Hampden Association. 

Meeting, 2 Tues. Feb. and June, and 1st 
Tues. Oct. — Dorus Clark, Blandford. Tim- 
othy M. Cooley, East Granville. Ebenezer 
B. Wright, Ludlow. Joel Baker, Middle 
Granville. Alfred Ely, Monson. J. Hyde, 
North Wilbraham. Lucius F. Clark, South 
Wilbraham. Calvin Foot, South wick. S. 
Osgood, d. d., Springfield, 1 ch. Alexan- 
der Phoenix, Springfield, 2 par. I. Knapp, 
Westfield. Reuben S. Haze n, West Spring- 
field*,' Agawam and Feedinghills par. — pas. 
12. vac. chs. 7. comm. 2930. 

6. Brookfield Association. 

Meeting, 1st Wedn. Jan. and Oct., 3d 
Wedn. April, 2d Tues. June. — John Storrs, 
Barre. Joseph Vaill, Brimfield. Joseph I. 
Foot, Brookfield, 1st par. Micah Stone, do. 
2d par. John Wilder, Charlton. Martin 
Tapper, Hard wick. John Fisk, New Brain- 
tree. Thomas Snell, d. d. North Brookfield. 
Daniel Tomlinson, Oakham. Joseph K. 
Ware, Palmer. Levi Packard, Spencer. 
Jason Parke, Southbridge. Alvan Bond, 
Sturbridge. Augustus B. Reed, Ware, 1st 
par. Parsons Cooke, Ware east par. Oren 
Catlin, Western.— pas. 16. Comm. 2392. 
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7. Worcester Central Association. 

Meeting 1st Tues. Jan., May, Aug. and 
Nov. — Samuel Russell, Boylston. Horatio 
Bard well, Holden. Samuel Gay , Hubbard- 
eton. John Nelson, Leicester. E. Newhall, 
Oxford, 1st soc. Gains Con ant, Paxton. 
Josiah Clarke, Rutland. 6. Allen, Shrews- 
bury. J. Boardman, West Boylston. R. A. 
Miller, Worcester, 1st soc.— -pas. 10. comm. 
151)0. 

8. Worcester North Association. 

Meeting 2d Tues. Jan. May, July, Sept. 
and Nov. — R. A. Putnam, Fitchburg. Jos. 
Chickering, Phillipston. Alonzo Phillips, 
Princeton. Ebenezer Perkins, Rovalston. 
C. Mann, Westminster. £. L. Clark, Win- 
chendon. — pas. 6. comm. 1111. 

9. Harmony Association. 

Meeting, 3d Tues. April, Aug. and Nov. 
— David Holman, Douglass. Abiel Wil- 
liams, Dudley. Moses C. Searle, Grafton. 
Jos. GofFe, Millbury. John Crane, d. d. 
Northbridge. N. Barker, South Mendon. 
John Maltby, Sutton. Benj. Wood, Upton. 
Sam'l Judson, Uxbridge. Miner G. Pratt, 
Ward. Elisha Rock wood, Westborough. 
L. I. Hoadley, Worcester, Cal. ch.— -pas. 
12. comm. 1279. 

10. Middlesex Union Association. 

Meeting, 3d Tues. Jan. April, July, Sept. 
and Nov. — Albert B. Camp, Ashbv. James 
R. Cushing, Boxborough. John Todd, Gro- 
ten, Union Soc. George Fisher, Harvard, 
Cal. Cong. Phillips ray son, Leominster, 
Evang. James Howe, Pepperill. David 
Palmer, Townsend. Leonard Luce, West- 
ford, upper par. — pas. 8. vac. ch. 1. comm. 
857. 

11. Andover Association. 

Meeting, 1st Tues. June, July, Aug- 
Sept. Oct. Nov. — Milton Badger, Andover 
south par. Samuel C. Jackson, do. west. 
Samuel Stearns, Bedford. Isaac Briggs, 
Boxford. Samuel Sewall, Burlington. John 
A. Albro, Chelmsford, 2d par. D. S. South- 
may d, Concord, 2d par. Amos Blanchard, 
Lowell, 1st cong. ch. Jared Reid, Reading, 
south par. Reuben Emerson, South Read- 
ing. Joseph Searle, Stoneham, 1st par. Ja- 
cob Coggin, Tewksbury. Freegrace Rey- 
nolds, Wilmington. Joseph Bennett, Wo- 
burn. — pas. 14. Comm. 2160. 

12. Haverhill Association. 

E. Porter, d. d. Andover Theol. Sem. 
Peter Eaton, d. d. Boxford, 2d par. Ira In- 
graham, Bradford, west par. Joseph Mer- 
rill, Dracut. Dudley Phelps, Haverhill. 
— Stevens, do. east par. Moses Welch, 
do. north par. Spencer F. Beard, Methuen. 
—pas. 8. vac. ch. 1. Comm. 825. 



13. Essex Middle Association. 

Meetings, 2d Tues. May, July, and Sept. 
—D. T. Kimball, Ipswich 1st par. D. Fit*, 
do. 2d par. W. Holbrook, Rowley 1st par. 
Isaac Braman, do. 2d par. I. P. Barbour, 
By6eld par. G. B. Perry, Bradford East. 
H. C. Wright, W. Newbury. P. S. Eaton, 
Amesbury west par. B. Sawyer, do. east 
par. L. Withington, Newbury. J. Milti- 
more, do. Belleville. L. F. Dimmick, 
Newburyport.— -pas. 12. vac. chs. 2. comm. 
1192. 

14. Salem and Vicinity Association. 

Meetings, 2d Tues. Jan. March, May, 
July, Sept. Nov. — B. Emerson, Salem 3d 
ch. J. P. Cleaveland, do. Tab. ch. W. W. 
Williams, do. How. st. Sam'l Dana, Mar- 
blehead. D. Oliphant, Beverly 3d ch. Eb- 
enezer Poor, do. 2d ch. M. P. Braman, 
Danvers 1st. G. Cowles, do. 2d. O. Rock- 
wood, Lynn 1st. D. Jewett, Gloucester, 
5th. S. M. Emerson, Manchester. R. Cro- 
well, Essex. E. P. Sperry, Wen ham. Jos. 
B. Felt, Hamilton.— Pas. 13. Vac. ch. 1. 
Comm. 2134. 

15. Suffolk North Association. 

Meetings 3d Tues. Feb. An. June, Aug. 
Oct. Dec— B. B. Wisner, D.D. Boston, Old 
South Ch. Wm. Jenks, D. D. do. Green 
st. Lyman Beecher, D. D. do. Hanover st. 
David Perry, Cambridgeport Evan. W. 
Fay, D. D. Charlestown, 1st ch. A. War- 
ner, Medford 2d ch. Jon. Homer, D. D. 
and James Bates, Newton, 1st ch. William 
Greenough and Lyman Gilbert, do. 2d ch. 
Sewall Harding, Waltham, Trin.— Pas. 11. 
Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 1760. 

16. Suffolk South Association. 

Edward Beecher, Boston, Park at. John 
Brown, D. D. do. Pine st. Samuel Green, 
do. Essex st. Joy H. Fairchild, South 
Boston. Geo. W. Blagden, Brighton. Eb- 
enezer Burgess, Dedham, 1st ch. Harrison 
Park, do. S. Parish. A. Bigelow, Walpole, 
Orthodox Cong. T. Noyes, WestNeedham, 
2d ch. — Pas. 9. vac. ch. 1. Comm. 1355. 

17. Norfolk Association. 

Meetings last Tues. April, July and Oct. 
Richard S. Storrs, Braintree. Jonas Per* 
kins, Braintree and Weymouth Union Soc. 
Aaron Picket, Cohasset. John Codman, 
D. D. Dorchester 2d ch. Luther Sheldon, 
Easton. Freeman P. Howland, Hanson. 
Samuel Gile, Milton. Daniel Huntington, 
N. Bridgewater. Calvin Hitchcock, Ran- 
dolph 1st ch. D. Brigham, do. east. par. 
Jonathan Curtis, Sharon. Ebenezer Gay, 
S. Bridgewater. Josiah Bent, Weymouth 
1st ch.— Pa*. 13. Comm. 1627. 

18. Taunton and Vicinity As sociat io n. 
Meetings 3d Tues. April, 1st Tues. Aug. 
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and Nov. — Thot. Andros, Berkeley, Pre* 
ton Cummings, Dighton. John Shaw, Mid 
dleboro' 2d ch. Philip Colby, do. 3d ch 
Enoch Sanford, Raynham orthod. Thos 
Vernon, Rehoboth. Erastus Maltby, Taun 
too, Triii. Alvan Cobb, do. west cong 
Thoi. M. Smith, Troy, Fall River.— pa* 
9. vac. ch. 1. comm. 1537. 

19. Old Colony Association. 

Meetings last Tues. Jan. April, July and 
Oct— Plummer Chase, Carver. Jona.King, 
Dartmouth. W. Gould, Fairhaven. John 
W. Salter, Kingston. Wm. Eaton, Mid- 
dleboro' 1st par. Sylvester Holmes, New 
Bedford, north ch. Josh. Barrett, Plymouth 
2d par. Frederick Freeman, do. 3d par. 
Benj. Whitmore, do. 4th par. Elijah Dex- 
ter, Plympton. Jona. Bigelow, Rochester 
north par. Lemuel Le Barron and Asahel 
Cobb, do. 2d par. Ichabod Plaisted, do. 3d 
par. Oliver Cobb, do. 4th par. Samuel Nott, 



Wareham.— pas. 16. ,vac. chs. 2. com. 1587. 

20. Barnstable Association. 

Meetings last Tues. April and Oct. — Stet- 
son Raymond, Chatham 1st. John Sanford, 
Dennis, south. Philander Shaw, Eastham 
1st. Benj. Woodbury, Falmouth. Phinehas 
Fish, Marshpee. John Turner, Orleans. 
David L. Hunn, Sandwich 2d par. Wm. 
Harlow, South Barnstable. Stephen Bai- 
ley, Truro 1st par. Timothy Davis, Wel- 
fleet. Enoch Pratt, W. Barnstable. Nathl 
Cogswell, Yarmouth. — fas. 12. vac. chs. 2. 
comm. 1735. 



Total in connexion so far as ascertained, 
pastors, 243 — vacant churches, 31 — com- 
municants, 35,620. 

Note. During the last year the churches 
increased about 3,000. Inhere are connect- 
ed with these churches about 30,000 Sab- 
bath school scholars, and nearly 10,000 
young people studying in Bible classes. 



V. General Association of Connecticut 

Meeting at Wethersfield, on the third Tuesday of Jane, 1830. Rev. Calvin Chapik 

D. D. Wethersfield, Rocky-Hill, Register. 



1. Hartford North Association. 

Samuel W. Whelpley, East Windsor, 1st. 
Shubael Bartlett, do. north, or Scantic. 
Francis L. Robbins, Enfield. Noah Porter, 
D. D. Farming-ton. Harvey Bushnell, do. 
Northington. Bela Kellogg, do. 3d aoc. 
Isaac Porter, Granby, Salmon Brook. Ste- 
phen Crosby, do. Turkey Hills. Joel Hawes, 
Hartford 1st. Joel H. Linsley, do. 2d. 
Samuel Spring, do. north. Nathan Perkins, 
D. D. do. west. Ammi Linsley, Hartland 
east. Nathl. Gaylord and Adolphus Ferry, ' 
do. west. Allen M'Lean, Simsbury. Joel 
Mann, Suffield. Joseph Mix, do. west. 
Henry A. Rowland, Windsor, 1st. John 
Bartlett, do. Wintonbury. — pas. 20. vac. 
tk.l. 

2. Hartford South Association. 

Royal Robbins, Berlin, Kensington. Jo- 
nathan Cogswell, do. New Britain. Saml. 
Goodrich, do. Worthington. Harvey Tal- 
cott, Chatham 1st. Samuel H. Riddell, 
Glastenbury 1st. Jacob Allen, do. Eastbu- 
ry. John R. Crane, Middletown 1st. James 
Noyes, it. do. Middlefield. Joshua L. Wil- 
liams, do. Upper Houses. Edward R. Ty- 
ler, do. south. D. L. Ogden, Southington. 
Caleb J. Teuney, D. D. Wethersfield 1st. 
Joab Brace, do. Newington. Calvin Chopin, 
D. D. do. Rocky Hill.— pas. 14. vac. ch. 1. 

3. New Haven West Association. 

Zephaniah Swift, Derby 1st. Mark Mead, 
Middlebury. Bezaleel Pmneo, Milford 1st. 
Asa M. Train, do. 2d. Leonard Bacon, 
New Haven 1st. Sam'l Merwin, do. Unit. 
8oc. Eleazer T. Fitch, D. D. do. Tale Col- 



lege. Stephen W. Stebbins, Orange 1st. 
John E. Bray, Prospect. Amos Pettingill, 
Waterbury, Salem. Prince Hawes, Wood- 
bridge, Amity.— pa*. 11. vac. chs. 8. 

4. New Haven East Association, 

Timothy P. Gillet, Branford 1st. Jud- 
son A. Root, do. North Branford'. Matthew 
Noyes, do. Northford. Joseph Whiting, 
Cheshire. David Smith, Durham. Stephen 
Dodd, East Haven. Aaron Dutton, Guil- 
ford 1st. Zolva Whitmore, do. North Guil- 
ford. Samuel N. Shepard, Madison. Chs. 
J. Hinsdale, Meriden. David Metcalf, N. 
Bristol. William J. Boardman, North Ha- 
ven. James Noyes, Wallingford.— pas. 13. 

5. New London Association. 

David Austin, Bozrah. Salmon Cone, 
Colchester. Samuel Nott, D. D. Franklin. 
Seth Bliss, Griswold, Jewett's City. Timo. 
Tuttle, Groton 1st and 2d. Edward Bull, 
Lebanon. Erastus Ripley, do. Goshen. Le- 
vi Nelson, Lisbon, Newent. Andrew Lee, 
D. D. do. Hanover. Herman L. Vail, Lyme 
East. Nathaniel Miner, Montville, Ches- 
terfield. Abel M l Ewen f New London. Jos. 
Strong, D. D. Norwich 1st. Alfred Mitch- 
ell, do. Chelsea. Benson C. Baldwin, do. 
Falls. Augustus B. Collins, Preston 1st. 
Eli Hyde, Salem.— pas. 14. vac. ehs. 5. 

6. Fairfield West Association. 

Ebenezer Piatt, Darien. John Hunter, 
Fairfield 1st. Piatt Buffett, Greenwich, 
Stanwich. Chauncey Wilcox, do. north. 
William Bonney, New Canaan. Henry Ben- 
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edict, Norwalk. Nathan Burton, Ridge* 
field, Ridgebury. Daniel Smith, Stamford 
lBt. Henry Fuller, do. North Stamford. 
Nathl. Freeman, Weston, N. Fairfield. Syl- 
Tanus Height, Wilton. — pas. 11. vac. chs.6. 

7. Fairfield East Association. 

Aimer Brundage, Brookfield. Anson 
Rood, Danburv 1st. Thomas Punderson, 
Huntington. Daniel Jones, Munroe. Wm. 
Mitchell, Newtown. James Kant, Trum- 
bull. — pas. 6. vac. chs. 6. 

ft. Windham Association. 

Fhilo Judson, Ashford. Reuben Torrey, 
do. Eastford. Ambrose Edson, Brooklyn. 
Israel G. Rose, Canterbury, Westminster. 
Jared Andrus, Chaplin. Danl. Q. Sprague, 
Hampton. Rosweli Whitmore, Killingly, 
Westfield. Anson S. Atwood, Mansfield 
1st. James Porter, Pomfret 1st. Charles 
Fitch, do. Abington. Daniel Dow, Thomp- 
son. Jesse Fisher, Windham, Scotland. 
Ralph S. Crampton, Woodstock 1st. Alvan 
Underwood, do. west. Samuel Backus, do. 
north. — pas. 15. vac. chs. 3. 

9. Litchfield North Association. 

Jona. Miller, Burlington. Charles Pren- 
tice, Canaan 1st. Pitkin Cowles, do. north. 
Jairua Burt, Canton. William Andrews, 
Cornwall 1st. Walter Smith, do. 2d. 
Grant Powers, Goshen. Geo. Carrington, 
do. north. Cyrus Yale, New Hartford. 
Leonard E. Lathrop, Salisbury. D. L. Per- 
ry, Sharon. Frederick Gridfey, do. Ells- 
worth. Wm. R. Gould, Tornngton, 1st. 
Saml. J. Mills and Epaphras Goodman, do. 
Torringford. Hart Talcott, Warren. Fred- 
erick Marsh, Winchester 1st. James Beach, 
do. Winsted.— -pas . 18. vac. chs. 4. 

10. Litchfield South Association. 
Geo. E. Peirce, Harwinton. Lauranus 



P. Hickock, Litchfield 1st. Henry Rob- 
inson, do. South Farms. Jos. E. Camp, do. 
Northfield. Luther Hart, Plymouth. Foe- 
dick Harrison, Rozbury. Chas. A. Board- 
man, Washington, New Preston. Darius O. 
Griswold, Watertown. Saml. R. Andrew, 
Woodbury south. Grove L. Brownell, do. 
north. Thos. L. Shipman, Southbury 1st. 
Noah Smith do. South Britain. Maltby 
Gelston, Sherman.— pa*. 13. vac. chs. 3. 



11. Middlesex Association. 

Chas. Bentley, Chatham, Middle Had- 
dam. Timothy Stone, do. Easthampton. 
Isaac Parsons, East Haddam 1st. Jos. Vaill, 
Hadlyme. John Marsh, Haddam. Asa 
King, Killingworth north. Frederick W. 
Hotchkiss, Saybrook 1st. Aaron Hovey, do. 
Pettipaug. Sylvester Selden, do. West- 
brook. Wm. Case, do. Chester. Jos. Har- 
vey, Colchester, West Chester. Chester 
Col ton, Lyme 1st. Josiah Hawes, do. north. 
— pas. 13. vac. chs. 2. 

12. Tolland Association. 

Alpha Miller, Ahdover. Lavius Hyde, 
Bolton. Dav. Dickinson, Columbia. Chaun- 
cey Booth, Coventry, south. Geo. A. Cal- 
houn, do. north. Diodate Brock way, El- 
lington. Lyman Strong, Hebron 1st. Chas. 
Nichols, do. Gilead. Wm. Ely, Mansfield 
north. Chauncey Lee, D;D. Marlborough. 
Hervey Smith, Stafford. Jos. Knight, do. 
west. Ansel Nash, Tolland. Amzi Benedict, 
Vernon. N. H. Beardsley, Willington. — 
pas. 14. vac. chs. 2. 



Total in connexion so far as known— 
pastors, 1612 — vacant churches, 41— comm. 
not reported. Churches not in connexion 
with tne General Association, 7. Most of 
the Congregational churches in Connecti- 
cut are connected in Consociations. 



VI. Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 



Meeting at South Kingston, on 

Jos. H. Patrick, s. s. Barrington. Isaac 
Lewis, Bristol. Emerson Payne, Little 
Compton. Wm. Patten, D. D. Newport 1st 
ch. W. T. Torrey, do. 2d ch. Thos. S. Wa- 
terman, Providence, Richmond st. ch. 

Barker, s. s. Slatersville. Oliver Brown, 



the 2d Tuesday of June, 1830. 

South Kingston. Asa F. Hopkins, Paw- 
tucket. — — King, Tiverton. — pas. 10. 

We are unable to give a full view of the 
Congregational Churches in this State. 
Our information is not of a very recent 
date, in regard to several churches. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 

We have before stated that the documents from which our information is taken, are in- 
complete. We have no returns from some important districts. A number of ministers 
and churches, probably from fifty to one hundred, are not associated with either of the 
ecclesiastical bodies mentioned above ; while there are other ministers, who are employ- 
ed as public functionaries, in connexion with colleges, seminaries, and benevolent socie- 
ties, who are without pastoral charge, and who, for these reasons, are not so uniformly enu- 
merated as pastors. Making a reasonable allowance for these deficiencies, we give tne fol- 
lowing estimate of Orthodox Congregationalists in New England, (not including of course 
Unitarians,) as being nearest to the truth, which our present means of information enables 
us to furnish. 

Ministers, 800. Vacant Churches, 250. Communicants, 120,000. 

Of the Ministers, about seventy were formerly assisted, in a greater or less degree, in 
obtaining an education for the ministry, by the American Education Society. 
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DELEGATES TO ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES, FOB 1830. 

I. By the General Conference cf Maine. 



DELEGATES. 
To the Gen. Aseoe. of N. Hemp. Rot. JOSEPH P. FE8SENDBN. 
for Sept. 1899. Rot. DANIEL D. TAPPAN. 

To the Gen. Convention of Verm*, Rot. ALLEN GRERLY. 
for Sept. 1899. 



To the Gen. Aaeoc.of Meee. 
To the Gen. Auoc. of Coon. 
To the Gen. Aeaem. of Preab. eh. 



Rev. THOMAS ADAMS. 
Eev. CHARLES JENKINS. 

Her. DAVID M. MITCHELL. 
Ear. ENOS MERRILL. 

BeT. WILLIAM ALLEN. D. a 
Br. THOS. ADAMS. 



SUBSTITUTES. 
Eot. CHRISTOPHER MARSH. 
Eot. CHARLES FROST. 

Rot. JOS. UNDER WOOD. 

Rot. MIGHILL BLOOD. 
Rot. ABRAHAM JACKSON. 

Eot. BENNET TYLER, D. a 
Eot. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Rot. JOHN SMITH, a a 
Br. WILLIAM LADD. 



II. By the General Association of JVew Hampshire. 



To tbt Gon. OooZ Heine, 
To tbt Goo. Con. Vermont. 
To the Geo. Aeeoe. Meet. 



Rot. N.MERRILL. 
Eot. JACOB SCALES. 

Rot. JOHN LAWTON. 

Rot. ARCHIBALD BURGESS. 

Rot. BAXTER PERRY. 
Rot. CALVIN CUTLER. 

Rot.A.W. BUENHAM. 
R6T. L. A. SPOFFORa 

Rot. HENRY WOOa 
Rot. B. C. HATCH. 

TotbeOee.Aaoein.ofPreeb.cn. Rot. N ATHAN LORD, a a 



Not 



To the Goo. Aeeoe. Conn. 
To the Even. Cob. B. I. 



To too Geo. 
To the Gen. 
To tbo Gen. 
To the Geo. Aaaem. of Preab. eh. 



III. By the General Convention cf Vermont. 
New Hemp. 



Rer. JAMES KIMBALL. 
ROT. JUSTOS W. FRENCH. 

Rot.CY. CHASE. 
Rot. J. F. McEWEN. 

Rot. a S. HOYT. 
Rot. F. B. CANNON. 

Rot. JOHN HOUGH. 



Not reported. 



IV. By the General 



of Massachusetts. 



To the Gon. Coot Maine. 

To the Gon. Aaeoe. N. Hemp, for 

DOpl. lOW. 

To tbo Gob. Coot. Vermont, for 
Sept. 1899. 

To the Evan. Con. B. Island. 
To the Gon. Aaooe. Conn. 
To tbo Gon. Aaaem. Preab. eh. 



Rot. JONATHAN BIGELOW. 
Rot. LUTHER F. DIMMICK. 

Est. EICHARD 8. STORES. 
Rot. PHILIP COLBY. 

Rot. TIMOTHY M. COOLEY. 
Rot. LUTHER SHELDON. 

Rot. EBENEZBR BURGESS. 
Rot. EBENEZERGAY. 

Rot. JOS. B. FELT. 

Eot. DAVID T. KIMBALL. 

Bot. LYMAN HEECBEB, D. a 
Eot. DANIEL HUNTINGTON. 



Rot. MOSES C. 8BARLB. 
Ear. PHILLIPS PAY80N. 

Eot. ISAAC B. BARBOUR. 
Rot. RALPH W. GR1DLEY. 

Rot. BAXTER DICKINSON. 
Rot. FREDERICK FREEMAN. 

Eot. DAVID L.HUNN. 
Eot. REUBEN EMERSON. 

Eot. THOMAS SNELL, D. D. 
Eot. EBER L. CLARKE. 

Eot. JOHN NELSON. 

Eot. ELIA8 CORNELIUS, a D. 



V . By the General Association of Connecticut. 



To the Gon. Conf. Maine. 

To tbo Gon. Aeeoc. Now Hemp, 
for Sept. 1899. 

To the Gon. Conv. Vermont, for 
Sept. 1899. 

To the Geo. Aieoc Mean. 

To tbo Gon. Con. R. blend. 

To tbo Gon. Aaoom. of the Preab. 
Church. 



Eot. AAEON DUTTON. 

Rot. JACOB ALLEN. 
Eot. JOEL HAWES. 

Eot. JAMES PBTTINGTLL. 
Eot. ZOLVA WH1TM0RE. 

Eot. JOHN MAESH. 
Eot. WILLIAM ELY. 

Eot. DANIEL SMITH. 

Eot. JOSHUA L. WILLIAMS. 
Eot. EALPH EMERSON. 
Eot. LUTHER HART. 
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Rot. DAVID SMITH. 

Rot. HARVEY TALOOTT. 
Eot. JOEL H. UNSLEY. 

Eot. MAEK MEAD. 
Eot. JUDSON A. BOOT. 

Eot. SYLVESTER SELDEN. 

Eot. LAVIUS HYDE. 

Rot. JOSEPH ORNE. 

Eot. PLATT BUFFBTT. 

Eot. DARIUS O. GRISWOLD. 

Eot. ROYAL BOBBINS. 

Rot. LEONARD E. LATHROP. 
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PRESBYTERIANS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Historical Sketch. 

The first Presbyterians in America came from England, Scotland, and Ireland, about 
the year 1700. They settled in what is now a part of New Jersey and Delaware. The 
first Presbyterian church formed in the United States was in Philadelphia, now under 
the care of the Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. The first Presbyterian church in New 
York city was formed in 1716. The first Presbytery was formed about 1706. The first 
Synod, that of Philadeldhia, in 1716. The General Assembly in 17B8. 

The essential features of Presby terianism are the following. 1. The Parity of its min- 
isters. It recognizes but one order of ministers or presbyters, who receive their au- 
thority primarily from the Lord Jesus himself, and have power afterwards to confer this 
authority upon their successors. 2. The order and cooperation of ruling elders. They 
are properly the representatives of the people, chosen by them for the purpose of exer- 
cising government and discipline in conjunction with pastors or ministers. 3. The 
union of its churches under courts of review and control. 

The Church Session is the lowest ecclesiastical judicature in the Presbyterian church. 
It consists of the ministers and elders (varying in number) of the congregation. The 
Presbytery consists of all the pastors within a certain district, and one ruling elder from 
each parish. It treats of all such matters as concern the particular churches within its 
bounds, hears appeals from the church sessions, licenses and ordains ministers, &c. The 
■ynod consists or a certain number of ministers and elders delegated from each Presby- 
tery. The highest ecclesiastical court is the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United States has under its 
care 19 Synods and 92 Presbyteries. Meeting, on the 3d Thursday in May, 1830, at 
Philadelphia. Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, d. d. Stated Clerk, No. 144 South Second st. 
Philadelphia. — See explanatory Note at the close of the list. 

I. Synod of Albany. 



Annual Meeting 1st Tues. 

1. Presbytery of Londonderry, N. H. 

Peter Holt, Peterborough. £. P. Brad- 
ford, N. Boston. J. M. Whiton, Centre An- 
trim. Edward L. Parker , Derry. Calvin 
Cutler, Windham. Thos. Savage, Bedford. 
Amasa A. Hayes, Londonderry. Win. K. 
Talbot, Nottingham W. Clement Parker, 
Shapleigh, Me. Zedekiah S. Bars tow, 
Keene. Silas Aiken, Amherst. Stephen 
Morse, Troy. 

Jonathan Brown, Derry. David M' Gre- 
gory, Bradford. Sam'l Harris, Windham. 
\. 15. eh. 11. comm. M^o. 



2. Presb. of Newburyport, Mass. 
Alonzo Phillips, Princeton. Wm. Wil- 
liams, Salem. James Miltimore, Newbury- 
port. Gardner B. Perry, Bradford. Daniel 
Dana, d. d. Newburyport. John Proudfit, 
do. Moses Searle, Newburyport. Charles 
Fitch. 



Geo. C. Beck with. Benj. H. Pitman, New- 
buryport. Moses Welch.— m. 11. eh. 6. 
comm. 612. 

3. Presb. of Champlain, N. Y. 
Ashbel Panne lee, Malone. Henry Slater, 
e. ch. Jay. Silas Wilder, Lewis. Moses 
Chase, Pittsburgh. Henry Boyington, 



Oct. J. V. Henry, Clerk. 

c. ch. Moriah. James J. Gilbert, Beekman- 
town. Samuel Marsh, Mooers. Solomon 
Lyman, c. ch. Keeseville. 

Frederick Halsey, Plattsburgb. James 
Johnson, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Reuben Arm- 
strong, Lewis. Asa Messer, Saratoga Sp'gi. 
Ira Manley. Saml. L. Crosby, Whitehall. 
Joseph Butler, Constable. Oren Brown, 
c. ch. Westport. Moses Parmelee, Bangor. 

Licentiate. — Andrew Go van.— -m. 17. 1.1. 
eh. 12. comm. 598. 

4. Presb. of Troy, N. Y. 

Saml. Tomb, Salem. John Kennedy, 
Whitehall. Nathan S. S. Beman, Troy. 
Mark Tucker, Troy. Ebenezer Cheever, 
Waterford. Ravaud K. Rodgers, Sandy 
Hill. Thos. Fletcher, Schaghticoke Point 
Amos Savage, jr. N. Granville. Isaac 
M'llvain, Lansingburgh. £. A. Beach, 
Stephentown. 

Nathl. S. Prime, Cambridge. Jonathan 
Ketch ill, Bolton. John Hendricks, Rhine- 
beck. John B. Shaw, Hartford. Alvah 
Day, Hebron. Saml. W. May. Eira D. 
Kinney, West Nassau. Gurdon Hayes. 
Hugh M. Boyd. 

Licentiates. — Edwin Hall. Chauncey E. 
Goodrich.— m. 19. J. 2. ch. 25. comm. 2935. 
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5. /Ywft. of Albany, JV. Y. 

Simeon Hoosack, d. d. Johnstown. Eli- 
shaYale, Kingsborough. Caleb Knight, 
Duanesburg. Thoinas Holiday, New Scot- 
land. Saml. Nott,jr. Wareham, Ms. Henry 
R. Weed, Albany. Reuben Smith, Bur- 
lington, Vt. James V. Henry, Ballston Spa. 
John Clancey, Charlton. John Blatch- 
ford, Stillwater. Marcus Smith, Renssel- 
terville. Eldad W. Goodman, Springfield, 
Vt. Rufus R. Doming, Carlisle. James 
Wood, Amsterdam. Erskine Mason, Sche- 
nectady. Aaron Garrison, Ballston Spa. 
Sam'l Centre, Moreau. Joseph Steel, Cas- 
tleton, Vt. Wm. H. Williams, Albany. 
Edward N. Kirk, Albany. 

Eliphalet Nott, d. d. Pres. Union Coll. 
Schenectady. Joseph Swectman, Charlton. 
Lebbens Armstrong, Northampton. Reuben 
Sears, Ballston. Stephen Hull. John Al- 
bartis. Wm. Bacon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas S. Wickes, Greenbush. John K. 
Davis, Fonda's Bush. Joseph Hurlbnrt, 
New York. Garret F. Halenoacke. J. J. 
Buck, Knox. Gilbert Morgan, Johnstown. 
John Nott, Schenec t ady. Jeremiah Wood, 



Mayneld. Theophilus Redfield, Ballston 
Spa. John Thompson, Missionary. Thos. 
Frazier, New Scotland. 

Licentiates. — Wm. Donnan. Edward E. 
Gregory. Wm. Hervey. Isaac Crabb. Eb- 
enezer Seymour. Wm. F. Carmichael. Al- 
den Soovel. — m. 38. I. 7. ch. 34. comm. 
4988. 

6. Presb. of Columbia, JV. Y. 

Silas Churchill, New Lebanon. Azariah 
Clark, Canaan. Joel Osborn, Spencer- 
town. Wm. Chester, Hudson. Sylvester 
Woodbridge, Greenville. Clark A. Good- 
rich, Windham. Calvin Durfy, Hunter. 
Wm. Johnson, Lexington. Fayette Ship- 
herd, Pawlet, Vt. Timothy Woodbridge, 
Green River. 



Thomas Kendall. Joel F. Benedict, 
Chatham. Archibald Bassett. Alvan So- 
men, New Marlborough, Ms. Seth Cba- 
5 in. Egbert Koosa, Masonville. John 
lorse. Wm. Porter. Wm. Lusk. Leonard 
B. Van Dyck. 

Licentiates. — Samuel Schaffer. Wm. H. 
Snyder.— m. 21. I. 2. ch. 13. comm. 1418. 



II. Synod of Utica. 



7. Presb. of Ogdensburgh, JV*. Y. 

Wm. Taylor, Madrid. Hiram S. John- 
son, Canton. James M'Auley, Hebron. 
James Douglas, Lisbon. Ova P. Hoyt, Pots- 
dam. Richard C. Hand, Govorneur. Ros- 
well Petti bone, Hopkinton. Loren Brews- 
ter, Edwardsville. 

Thomas Kennon, De Kalb. Ambrose 
Porter, Massena. James Rodgers, Ham- 
mond. Moses Ordway, Missionary. Solo- 
mon Williams. — m. 13. ch. 10. comm. 716. 



8. Presbytery of Watertovm, JV. Y. 

Nath*l Dutton, Champion. George S. 
Boardman, Watertown. David Kimball, 
MartinBburgh. Adams W. Piatt, Rutland. 
John Sessions, Adams. 

James Murdock, Ley den. Isaac Clinton, 
Lowville. Enos Bliss, Lorrain. Samuel F. 
Snowden, Sackett's Harbour. David Spear, 
Smithviile. Daniel Nash, Louisville. Wm. 
B. Stow, Flat Rock. James Sanford, Ox- 
bow. Roe I Kimball, Ley den. Phineas 
Camp, Stow's Square. Abel L. Crandall, 
Denmark. Joshua H. Clayton, Ellisburgh. 
James R. Boyd, Brownvillo. James B. Am- 
bler, Ogdensburgh. Dexter Clary. — m. 20. 
ch. 25. comm. 1841. 

9. Presbytery of Oswego, JV. F. 
Oliver Ayer, Sandy Creek. Sam'l Swe- 
zey, Florence. D. R. Dixon, Mexico. Ja's 
Abell, Oswego. George Freeman, Pulaski. 



Ralph Robinson, New Haven. Oliver 
Leavitt, Volney . Clement Lewis, Constan- 
tia. Lemuel Hull. John Alexander, Scott. 
Abel Caldwell, Volney. 

Licentiate. — Tertius D. Southworth. — 
m. 11. 1.1. ch. 20. comm. 1436. 

10. Presb. of Oneida, JV. Y. 

Israel Brainerd, Verona. Moses Gillet, 
Rome. Calvin Bushnell, Mount Vernon. 
John Frost, Whitesborough. Noah Coe f 
New Hartford. Sam'l C. Aiken, tJtica. 
Abijah Crane, Westmoreland. Robert Ev- 
erett, Utica. Evans Roberts, Steuben. Lu-; 
ther Myrick, Litchfield. Edwin Barnes, 
Boonville. 



Publiue V. Bogue, Kirkland. Alexander 
Conkey. Oliver Wetmore, Rem sen. John 
Waters, New Hartford. James Eells, West- 
moreland. Evans Beardsley, Morris Flats.' 
Henry Davis, D.D. President of Hamilton 
College, Kirkland. Alpha Miller, Bridge^ 
water. William Goodell, Holland Patent. 
Sam'l W.Brace,Utica. Orin CatHn,Frank- 
fort. John Montoith, Gerraantown, Pa. 
Stephen W.Burritt, Western. David Chan- 
sell, Fairfield. Henry Hotchkiss, Utica. 
Eli Burchard, Paris. John Allen, Utica. 
Herman Norton, Camden. Charles G. Fin- 
ney. Nathaniel S. Smith, Vernon. James 
Boyle. Geo. W. Gale, Whitesborough. 
Lumond Wilcox, New Stockbridge. John 
Shew, Utica. David Kendall. Xuke Dt 
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Witt. Eleazer 8. Barrows. LeyerottF. 
Hull. Jedediah Burohard. Geo. Spauld- 
ing, Madison. 

Ucsnmatet Charles Stuart Am Ma- 
ban. Charles H. Wild.— »». 41. I. 3. dk. 
.3857. 



11. Presb. of Otsego. 
John Smith, Cooperstown. Horace P. 



Bogue, Gilbcrtsyills. John H. Prentice, 
WestHartwiek. CharloaWada worth, Bow- 
man's Creek. James C. How, East Spring- 
field. 



Samuel Manning, Fly Creek. Charles 
D. W. Tappan.— ». 7. eft. 13. 
1884. 



III. Synod of New York. 
Annual Meeting 3d Tuesday Oct. £. W. Baldwin, Stated Clerk. 



12. Prub. of Hudson, N. Y. 

Methuselah Baldwin, Scotchtown. Th's 
Grier, Milford. Charles Cummins, Florida. 
Daniel Crane, Cheater. Andrew Thomp- 
son, Blauyeftyille. Ezra Fiak, d. d. Go- 
shen. Artemas Dean, Salisbury. Samuel 
Pelton, Hampetead. Wm. Tiuuow, Amity. 
Robert M. Condit, Montgomery. James Ajt- 
huckle. Blooming Groye. Donald M'ln- 
tosh, Middletown. Hugh M. Koontx, Bull- 
yjUe. Joel Campbell, Bethany. 

John Boye, Monroe. Daniel Young. Ed- 
win Downer, Mount Hope. Jona. Dicker- 
son,SingSin*. James Russell. Wm-M'Jim- 
sey, Monticello. Christopher Cory, Wes- 
town. Daniel T. Wood, Florida. 

Licentiates. — Michael Carpenter. Gold- 
smith Dennison.— m. 22. I. 2. ck. 26. comm. 
2819. 

13. Fresh, of North fiber, N. Y. 

John Clark, Pleasant Valley. John John- 
ston, Newburgh. Eliphalet Pries, Wappin- 
ger's Creek. James H. Thomas, New 
Windsor. Asabel Branson, Amenia south. 
Jacob Green, Bedford. Stephen Saunders, 
Salem. Robert G. Armstrong, Federal 
Stone. Jared Dewing, Fishtail. Alonzo 
Welton, Poughkeepsie. Richard Wyn- 
koop, Yorktown. 

Herman Daggett, Cornwall, Con. Thos. 
Pieton, New fork. William Blair, Cold 
Spring. Charles F. Butler, Greenwich. 
Epenetus P. Benedict, Patterson. John B. 
Fkh, Newburgh. Abraham O.Hakey, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Licentiate. — Milton Buttolph.— in. 18. 
1. 1. ck. 23. comm. 2104. 



14. Press, of Long Island, X. Y. 

Zachariah Green, Brookhayen. Ebenezer 
PhOHms, East Hampton. John D. Gardi- 
ner, Sag Harbour. Ezra King, Middletown. 
Peter H. Shaw, Southampton. Amzi Fran- 
cis, Bhdgehampton. 



Nath'l Reeve. Jonathan Hunting, Shel- 
ter Island. Jona. Robinson. Abraham 
Luce, Westhampton. Ithamar Pillabury, 
Smithtown. Nehemiah B. Cook, Islip. 
Phineas Robinson. Ezra Young, si. 14. 
eh. 15. comm. 1158. 

15. Presb. of New York. 

Stephen N. Rowan, ©. d. New York 
city. Gardiner Spring, n. o. do. 8am T l H. 
Cos, D. n. do. EUhu W. Baldwin, do. Th's 
M'Aufey, d. d. do. Alex. G. Freser, do. 
Wm. W. Phillips, d.d. do. Wm. Patton,do. 
Tho's E. Vermilye, do. Cyrus Mason, do. 
Henry G. Ludlow, do. Henry White, do. 
Robert M'Cartee, Quebec. L. C. Charles 
Webster, Hempstead, L. I. Elia. W. 
Crane, Jamaica, L. I. John H. Leggett, 
Peekskill. Daniel L. Carroll, Brooklyn. 
John Goldsmith, Newtown, L. I. J. S. 
Christmas, N.Y. 

Wm. P. Kuypers, Jamaica, L. I. base 
Purkiss, La Prairie, L. C. Loring D. 
Dewey, city of New York. Ward Stafford. 
Absalom Peters, city of New York. 8em'i 
E. Cornish, do. Chester Long, White 
Plains. Joseph D. Wickham, New Ro- 
chelle. Geo. Stebbins, do. Albert Judson, 
city of New York. David Remington, 
Greenburgh. Gerriah Barrett, Sing Sing. 
Jonathan Cogswell. John Truair. George 
Bourne. 

Licentiates.— Wm. Brobson, Richard F, 
Cleayeland. Milton Kimball. James Ad- 
ams. Jonathan Noble.— ». 34. L 6. ck. 89. 
6410. 



16. Presb. of New York, 2d. 

Joseph APElroy, city of New York. Wm. 
D. 8nodgrass, do. Nehemiah Brown, Hun- 
tington, 1. 1. Eben. K. Maxwell, Delhi. 

Walter Monteith, do. Richard Diokerson, 
do. Alexander Logan^do. 

Licentiate. — Robert Henry. John B.Van- 
dyke. Sam'l B. Smith. Robert Thomp- 
son.— «. 8. L 4. ck. 6. costs*. 1087. 
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IV. Synod of New Jersey. 

Annual Meeting 3d Tuesday October. £. F. Cooley, Stated Clerk. 

17. Pre*, of Newark, JV. J. 

8tephen Grover, c. ch. Caldwell. Asa 
Hillyer, o. d. Orange. Aaron Condi t, Han - 
orer. Saml Fisher, o. d. Peterson. Barna- 
bas King, Rockaway. John Ford, Parsip- 
pany. Gideon JV. Add, Bloomfield. Edw. 
Allen, Wantage. Baxter Dickinson, New- 
ark. Enoa A. Osborn, Succasunna. Philip 
C Hay, Newark. Jacob Tuttle, Pompton. 
Win. T. Hamilton, Newark. James S. Ol- 
cott, Jersey city. 



Isaac Van Doren, Brooklyn. Noah Crane, 
Sparta. Humphrey M. Perrine, Newark. 
Nath'l Conkling, Augusta. 

licentiates. -^HexmKn Hooker. William 
Franklin. Geo. Pierson. Daniel C. Axtell. 
Abraham Harrison, Albert Pierson. Jeph- 
tha Harrison. EUas R. Fairchild. Charles 
Hall.— m. 18. I 9. eh. 19. comm. 4052. 



18. Presb. of FXixabethtown, JV. J. 

Stephen Thompson, Union. John M* 
Dowell, o. d. Elisabethtown. Jacob Briant, 
Mount Freedom. David Magic, Elizabeth* 
town. Wro. B. Barton, Woodbridge. James 
B. Hyndshaw, New Providence. Hollaway 
W. Hunt, New Brunswick. Albert Barnes, 
Morristown. Lewis Bond, Plainfield. Dan- 
iel H. Johnson, Mendham. Joseph Ogden, 
Chatham Village. Edwin Holt, Westneld. 
Abraham Williamson, Chester. 

Lemuel Fordbam, Chester. Wm. Gray, 
New- York city. Daniel Beers. Eli Meeker. 
Alfred Chester, Morris Town. Nicholas A. 
Wilson, Perth Amboy. 

licentious.— John T. Halsey. Sylvester 
Cooke.— at. 19. I. 2. ch. 17. comm. 3241. 

19. Presb. of JVete Brunswick, JV. /. 

George S. Woodhull, Princeton. David 
Comfort, Kingston. Eli F. Cooley, Tren- 
ton. Symmes C. Henry, Cranberry. Peter 
0. Studdiford, Lamberts ville. Henry Per- 
kins, Allen town. Joseph H. Jones, New 
Brunswick. Benjamin Ogden, Hopewell. 
Wm. H- Woodhull, Higbstown. Jamee W. 
Alexander, Trenton. Robert Roy. Free- 
hold. Daniel Deruelle. 



Samuel Miller, o. n. Prof. Princeton. 
Arch. Alexander, d. d. Prof. do. James 
Carnahan, d. d. Pros. do. Charles HoriVe 
Prof. do. John Maclean Prof. do. Isaac V. 
Brown, Lawrenceville. Luther Halsey. 
Charles S. Stewart. Jared D. Fylet. Job 
F. Halsey. Clifford S. Arms, Middletown, 
Point. Peter Gulick, Miss'y. Robert Baird, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

licentiates. — J. M. Huntting, Shrewsbu- 

S. Charles C. Darling, New Haven, Ct. 
ugh Caldwell, Petite Gulph, Mi. James 
Hawthorn, Louisville, Ky. Harvey Fisk, 
Princeton. J. Campbell. J. D. Hughes. 
John C. March. John T. Ewmg. Horace 
Doolittle. Albert B. Dod. Theodore Gal- 
laudet.— to. 35. I. 12. ch. 18. eomm. 2884: 

20. Presb. of Newton, JV. /. 

HollowayW. Hunt, Perry ville. William 
B. Sloan, Bloomsbury. Joseph Campbell, 
Hackettstown. Jacob fcirkpatrick,Ringoes. 
Joseph L. Shafer. Newton. Jacob R. Caat- 
ner, Asbury. John F. Clark, Flemington. 
Jehiel Talmage, Center ville. John C. Van- 
dervoort, Baskingridge. Benj. I. Lowe, 
Johnsonburgh. John Gray, Easton, Pa. 
Wm. Blauvelt, German town. Alex. He- 
berton, Bath, Pa. Marcus S. Hulton, Wash- 
ington. 

Lemuel F. Leake, Harmony. James G. 
Force. H. W. Hunt, jr. Perry ville. John 
Vandervier, Easton, Pa. 

Licentiate. — Isaac N. Candee, Belvidere. 
— m. 18. 1. 1. ch. 32. comm. 3139. 

21 . Presb. of Susquehanna, Penn. 
Oliver Hill, Nanticoke, N. T. 

Joel Chapin, Hopbottom. Eben. Kings- 
bury, Harford. Cyrus Gildersleeve, Wilka- 
barre. Simon R. Jones. Salmon King, 
Warren. Manaeaeh M. York, Wysox. Jo- 
seph Wood. John Rhodes, Northmorelandi 
Burr Baldwin, Montrose. Isaac W. Piatt, 
Tioga Point. Lyman Richardson, Wysox* 
Richard Andrus. 

licentiate. — Elijah Beech. — m. 12. I. 1. 
ch. 30. comm. 1215. 



V. Synod of Geneva. 
Annual Meeting 1st Tues. Oct. D. C Lansing, d.d. Clerk. 



22. Prase, of Chenango, JV. F. 
J. M. Babbit, Windsor. Asa Denaldson, 
Guildford. Daniel Waterbury, Franklin. 
£. D. Wells, Oxford. Luther Clark, Ply- 



mouth. Ambrose Eggleston, Coventryville, 
Ethan Pratt, Bainbndge. 

Seth Burt, Coventry. Lyman 9. Rexfard. 
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John B. Hoyt, c. ch. Green. Egbert Roosa, 
Masonville. Say-res Gazlay Mies' v. Ira 
Smith, Harpersville. Nahum Goula, Elli- 
cottville. Charles E. Avery, Smyrna. 

Licentiates. — Wm. O. Stratum. Isaac F. 
Adams. Alvah Lilly. — m. 15. 1. 3. ch. 14. 
eomm. 920. 

23. Presb. of Cortland, JV. Y. 

John Keep, Homer. Samuel T. Mills, 
Peterborough. Samuel Parker, Apulia. Ca- 
leb Clark, Truiton. Abner P. Clark, Pre- 
ble. 



J. Leonard, Linklean. Ezekiel J. Chap- 
man, Lebanon. John Lord, Morrisville. 
Matthew Harrison , Preble. David S. Morse, 
Richford. Wm. J. Bradford.— »». 11. ch. 
15. eomm. 1379. 

24. Presb. of Onondaga, JV. Y. 

I. M. Olds, Lenox. Hutchins Taylor, Chit- 
tenango. Washington Thatcher, Ononda- 
ga. Ralph Cushman, Manlius. John W. 
Adams, Syracuse. George W. Elliot, Jos- 
lin's Corners. Richard S. Corning, Otisco. 
Horatio J. Lombard, Orville. B. B. Stock- 
ton, Pompey. 

H N. Woodruff, Oneida Castleton. Roy- 
er Adams, Joslin's Corners. Truman Bald- 
win, Cicero. Charles Johnston. Daniel 
Marsh, Manlius. Oren Hyde, Chittenango. 
Seth G. Porter, Jamesvilfe. Hiram H. Kel- 
logg, Salina. James I. Ostrom. Daniel C. 
Hopkins, La Fayette. 

Licentiates. — Gardner K. Clark. Erastus 
H. Adams. Andrew Huntington.— m. 19. 
I. 3. ch. 22. eomm. 1049. 

22. Presb. of Cayuga, JV. F. 

Levi Parsons, Marcellus. Seth Smith, 
Kings-Ferry. Wm. Wisner, Ithaca. Wm. 
Johnson. Samuel Robertson, Dryden. Mar- 
cus Ford, Weatville. Medad Pomroy, Cay- 
nga. Peter Lock wood, Chenango Point. 
Luke Lyons, Cortland Village. Aaron Put- 
ham, Oswego. Marcus Harrison, Groton. 
John W. Ward, Nanticoke. George R. 
Rudd, Scipio. Timothy Stow, Elbridge. 
Jeremiah Osborn, Candor. 



James Richards, d. d. Prof. Auburn. 
M. L. R. Perrine o.d. Prof. Auburn. Henry 
Milli, Prof. do. D. C. Lansing, u. d. Utica. 
Jabez Chadwick, Lansingville. Wm. Wil- 
liams, Bucksville. Alex. M ( Cowan, Skan- 
eateles. Jephtha Poole. Oliver Eastman. 



Justns S. Hough, Weeds Port. Asa K. Bu- 
el, Ludlowville. Horatio Foote, Kingston, 
U. C. Robt. W. Hill, Ira. John Smith, 
Geneva. Erastus N. Nichols. George Tay- 
lor, Sempronius. Solomon Stevens, Danby. 
Ebenr. J. Leavenworth. 

Licentiates. — Noble D. Strong. Daniel 
Van Valkenburgh. Salmon Strong. Robt. 
B. Campneld. Zenas Riggs. Asa Nixcn. 
Ebenezer Mead. Ch's E. Furman. Lewis 
D. Howell. A. T. Hopkins. Frye R. Reed. 
Hiram L. Miller.— m. 33. I. 12. ch. 43. 
eomm. 3854. 

26. Presb. of Geneva, JV. Y. 

Jesse Townsend, Sodas. Francis Pom- 
roy, East Palmyra. Joseph Merrill, North 
Junius. Henry P. Strong, Phelps. John H. 
Carle, Trumansburgh. B. F. Pratt, Clyde. 
Aaron D. Lane, Waterloo. Thorn. Lowna- 
bury, Ovid. Joseph Brackett, Rushville. 
Chauncey Eddy, renn Yon. Ansel D. Ed- 
dy, c. ch. Canandaigua. Lucas Hubbell, 
Lyons. Morris Barton, Romulus. Wm. 
Todd, Benton. Peter Kanouse, Newark. 

Evan Johns, Canandaigua. Richard Wil- 
liams, Elmira. W. Clark, Port Bay. Benj. 
Bailey. Henry Dwight, Geneva. Stephen 
Porter ; Castleton. Isaac Flagler, Hopewell. 
Ephraim Chapin, Waterloo. Linus North, 
Palmyra. Azariah G. Orton, Seneca Falls. 
Alfred E. Campbell, Palmyra. Benj. B. 
Smith. Jacob Burbank. Martin Powell. 

Licentiate. — Peter Kimball. — m. 29. M. 
ch. 31. eomm. 3437. 

27. Presb. of Bath, JY.Y. 

David Higgins, Bath. James H. Botch- 
kin, Prattsburgh. Samuel White, Rock 
Stream. 

David Harrowar, Lindsley Town. Henry 
Ford. Lyman Barret, Howard. Joseph 
Crawford, Wayne. Stalham Clary, Pulte- 
ney. Eleazer Lathrop, Elmira. George 
Hornell, Miss*y. 

licentiates. — Daniel Washburn. Reuben 
Sanborn. Harper Boice. John C. Morgan. 
— m. 10. 1. 4. ch, 18. eomm. 1054. 

28. Presb. of Angelica, JV. Y. 

Moses Hunter, Angelica. Phineas Smith, 
Nunda. 



Reuben Hurd, Black Creek. Robt. Hub- 
bard, Dansville Village. Silas Hubbard, 
| Centreville. Jabez Spicer, East Koy.— «. 
i 6. ch. 12. eomm. 469. 



VI. Synod of Genesee. 

Annual Meeting 3d Tuesday Sept. N. Bull, Clerk. 

29. Presb. of Ontario, JV. Y. Lima. Jeremiah Stow, Livonia. Silas C. 

Norris Bull, Genesee. John Barnard, p. \ Brown, York. 
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John Lindsley,Nunda. Aaron C. Collins, 
£. Bloomfield. Ebenezer Fitch, d. d. W. 
Bloomfield. Reuben Panne le, Victor. John 
Eastman, York. Orange Lyman, Rich- 
mond. Amos P. Brown, Moscow. John B. 
Whittlesey, Avon. Julius Steele, East 
Bloomfield. Horace Gal pin, Lakeville. 
Johnson Baldwin, York. Nath'l W. Fisher, 
Moscow. Benjamin C. Cressey. — ro. 17. 
ck. 20. comm. 963. 

30. Presb. of Rochester, JV. YS 

Joseph Penney, Rochester. Avelyn Sedge- 
wick, c. ch. Ogden. Wm. James, Roches- 
ter. John Myers, Pittsford. 

Chauncey Cook, Parma. Herman Hal- 
•ey, Bergen. Abraham Foreman, Geneseo. 
Josiah rierson, Bergen. George G. Sill, 
Rochester. Stephen V. R. Barnes. George 
Coan, Riga. David Page, Sweden. Joel 
Parker, Rochester. Jacob Hart. Silas Pratt. 

Licentiates. — Nahum Nizen. Wm. Jones, 
—si. 15. I. 2. ch. 16. comm. 1154. 

♦ No Report for 1899. 

31. Presb. of Genesee, JV. Y. 

Alexander Denoon; Caledonia. Russell 
Whiting, Batavia. 



David Tullar. Timothy Clark, Le Roy. 
Hugh Wallace, Pembroke. William Ly- 
man, n. b. China. EliS. Hunter, Middle* 
bury Village. Calvin Wait, Portage. Lot 
B. Sullivan, Pembroke. Norman M'Leod, 
Cape Bretton. Edmond Ingalls, China. 
Isaac Jones, Middlebury Village. James 
B. Wilcox, Bethany. John F. Bliss, Castile. 
Warren Day.— m. 15. L 2. ch. 20. comm. 
921. 

32. Presb. of Niagara, JV. Y. 

Silas Parsons, Cambray. Lewis Chees- 
man, Albion. Horatio A. Parsons, David 
Pratt, Ridgeway . Andrew Rawson, Barre. 
William. F. Curry, Lockport.George Col- 
ton, Royal ton. — m. 7. /. 1. ch. 13. comm. 
571. 

33. Presb. of Buffalo, J\f. K. 

Gilbert Crawford. Elihu Mason. J. W. 
M'Master. 



Sylvester Eaton, Buffalo. Isaac Eddy, 
Jamestown. Isaac Oakes, Westfield. Wm. 
I. Wilcox, Cold Spring. Thompson S. Har- 
ris, Buffalo. Miles P. Siguier, Geneva. Ira 
Dunning. John T. Baldwin, Aurora. Am* 
asaWest. Samuel Leonard, Evans. Joshua 
Lane. Eliphalet M. Spencer. — m. 15. I. 1. 
ch. 36. comm. 1107. 



• VII. Synod of Philadelphia. 
Annual Meeting last Wednesday Oct. K. R. Wilson, Clerk. 



34. Presb. of Philadelphia, Pa. 

James P. Wilson, d. d. Harts ville. Wm. 
Latta, Warren Tavern. Ethan Osborn, 
Fairfield, N. J. George C. Potts, Philadel- 
phia. Ezra Stiles Ely, d. d. do. James Pat- 
terson, do. Alexander Boyd, Newton, N. J . 
George W. Janvier, Pittsgrove, N. J. T. 
H. Skinner, d. d. Philadelphia. Robt. B. 
Belville, Hartsville. George Chandler, 
Kensington. Thomas J. Biggs, Frankford. 
Robert Steel, Jenkintown. John Smith, 
Chester. Wm. M. Engles, Philadelphia. 
Wm. L. M'Calla, do. Brogun Hoff, Bridge- 
too, N.J. John Burt, Salem, N. J. Sam- 
uel Lawrence, Greenwich. John H. Ken- 
nedy, Philadelphia. James Smith, do. A. 
M'Farland, Deerfield, N. J. A Ivan H. Par- 
ker, Cold Spring, N.J. Joseph Sanford, 
Philadelphia. 

Ashbel Green, d. d. l. l. d. Philadelphia. 
Jacob J. Jane way, d. d. do. Buckley Carle, 
Bridgeton, N.J. Charles Hyde, city of 
N. Y. J. W. Scott, Philadelphia. Charles 
W. Nassau, do. Sylvester Scovel, Miss'y. 
Bern. F. Hughes, city of N.York. Theoph- 
ilus rarvin, Buenos Ayres, S. A. Alfred H. 
Dashiel, Philadelphia. John W. Grier, 
Chaplain Morgantown. W. Ramsey, Phil- 



adelphia. Thomas Eustace, do. Charles 
Hoover, do. Samuel B. How, do. Alex. 
Aikman, Tallahasse, Florida. 

Licentiates.— Edward D. Smith. Tho. L. 
Janeway. Geo. Printz. John L. Grant. 
Brittain E. Collins James B. M'Creary. 
Theoph. Potts. James D. Pickards. Robt. 
Adair. John Gloucester. Charles William- 
son. John R. Hutchinson. Nicholas Mur- 
ray. Charles W. Gardner.— ». 40. 1. 14. 
ch. 44. comm. 6763. 

35. Presb. ofJfewcasOe, Del. 
Samuel Martin, n. d. Chanceford, Pa. 
Ebenezer Dickey, d. d. Oxford, Pa. James 
Magraw, d. d. Rising Sun, Md. Samuel 
Bell, St. George's. Robert Graham, New 
London X Roads, Pa. Robert White, Coch- 
ranville,Pa. James Latta, Black Hone, Pa. 
A. K. Rvssel, Newark. Joseph Barr, Sou- 
dersburgh, Pa. Stephen Boyer, York, Pa. 
Wm. Finney, Port Deposit, Md. Samuel 
Parke, Peach Bottom, Pa. J. N. C. Grier, 
Forks of the Brandywine, Pa. E. W. Gil- 
bert, Wilmington. Amii Babbit, Salisbu- 
ry, Pa. Orson Douglass, Marietta, Pa. T. 
Love, Lower Brandywine, Pa. Alex. G. 
Morrison, Unionville, Pa. Wm. P. Allien, 
Newcastle. 
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Nath. W. Sample, 8trasburgh, Pa. Fran- 
cis A. Latta, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. John D. 
Perkins, Coatsville, Pa. Joshua N. Dan- 
forth. Wm. F. Houston, Columbia, Pa. — 
m. 24. ch. 36. comm. 4110. 

36. Presb. of Loots, Del. 

Thomas B. Balch, 8nowhill, Md. Aler- 
Campbell, Poplar Town, Md. John Mitch- 
elmore, Lewiston. Joseph Wilson. 

Robt. M. Laird, Monokin, Md. Joshua 
Moore, Churchill, Md. John B. Slem- 
mons, Princess Ann. 

Licentiates. — Ashbel Strong. John A. 
Getty. Cornelius H. Mustard.— m. 7. I. 3. 
eh. 15. comm. 312. 



37. Presb. of Baltimore, Md. 

John Glendy, d. d. Baltimore. John 
Breokenridge, do. William Kevins, do. G. 
Morrison, do. 

Enoeh Mattson. Samuel Knox, Freder- 
ick. Nicholas Patterson. Austin O. Hub- 
bard, Taneytown. Truman Osborn, Balti- 
more. 

licentiates— Wm.M'Kay. Stephen Wil- 
liams. William Annan. John Decker, jr. 
George W. Musgrave. W. A. Stevens. J. 
W. M'Cullough. John E. Annan.— m. 9. 
—4. 8. ch. 7. comm. 991. 

38. Presb. ofDist. Columbia, 0. C. 

Stephen B. Balch, Georgetown. James 
Laurie,]), o. Washington city. E. Harrison, 



ton, d. ©. Millewtown. Boot Cathcart, 
d. d. York. David Denny, Chambersburgh, 
David M'Conaughy, Gettysburzh. Amos 
A.M ( Ginley,Fannettsburgh. HJLWilaon, 
Shippensburgh. J. Moody, do. M'Knight 
Williamson, Carlisle. James R. Sharon, 
Paxton. James M*Kinley, Bedford. James 
Buchanan, Greencastie. David Elliot, Mer- 
ceraburgh. Robt. S. Grier, Emmettsburgh. 
John M Knight, Chambersburgh. George 
Duffield, Carlisle. Wm. R. DeWitt, Har- 
risburg. James Williamson, Hogestown. 
John Ni block, Mouth of Juniata. J. M. 
Olmstead, Landisburgh. L. M. Fullerton, 
Hagerstown. 

Joshua Williams, Newville. Robt. Ken- 
nelly, M'Connelsburgh. Wm. Neill n. d. 
Gen. ag. Bd. Ed. Alex. M'Clelland, Prof. 
Carlisle. Isaac Keller, Williamsport, Md. 
James Buber, Hancock. 

Licentiates. — Alexander M'Geehan. M. 
Williamson. J. W. Nevin.— m. 37. L 3. ck. 
43. camm. 4689. 



Alexandria, d. c. Wm. C. Walton, do. 
Reuben Post, Washington city. Daniel Ba- 
ker, c. oh. Savannah, Ga. 

John Brackenridge, Washington, city. 
Iehabod L. Skinner, do. John Mines, Rock- 
ville, Md. John N. Campbell, Washington 
city. James Nourse. Germantown, Pa. 

Licentiates.— Ralph R. Gurley. James 
M' Vean, Thomas Brackenridge. Wm. An- 
derson.— w». 11. 1.4. ch. 9. comm. 958. 

39. Presb. of Carlisle, Pa. 
James Snodgraw, Hanover. Wm. Pax- 



40. Presb. of Huntington, Pa. 

Wm. Stuart. Boalsburgh. John Coulter, 
Waterford. Jonn Hutchinson, Mifflintown. 
James Galbraith, Hollidaysburgh. George 
Gray, Waterloo. James Linn, BelleronL 
James Thompson, Alexandria. James S. 
Woods, Lewistown. Samuel Hill, Union 
Furnace. John Peebles, Huntington. Gmr- 

2' Bishop, Clearfield. James F. Irvin, 
iverpool. 

licentiate.— Joseph B. Adams.— m. 13. I. 
1. eh. 33. camm. 9860. 

41. Presb. of tforthmrnberland, Pa. 

John Bryson, Milton. John B. Patterson, 
Danville. Thomas Hood, Lewisburgh. J. 
H. Grier, Jersey shore. G.Junkin, Milton. 
Wm. R. Smith, Sunbury. Joseph Painter, 
Williamsport. David Kirkpatnck, Milton. 

Samuel Henderson, Danville. Nathaniel 
Todd, Mifflinburgh. Wm. Montgomery, 
Little Rock, Ark. Ter. James W. Moore. 
Daniel M. Barber, Jersey Shore. — m. 13. 
I. 3. ch. 22. comm. 1506. 



Vm. Synod of Pittsburgh, Pa. 



43. Presb. ofMUgheny, Pa. 

Abraham Boyd, Butler. Cyrus 
Venango Furnace. Raid Bracken, Harmo- 
ny. John Redeek, Kittening. John Core, 
Harlincsburgh. John Mnnson, Centrevifle. 
John Coulter, Butler. John Moore, Bakers- 
town. 



R. M'Garrar, Lawrenceburffh. Hezeki- 
ah May, Franklin.— m, 10. cA. 85. com m . 
1898* 



43. Presb. of Erie, Pa. 

Amos Chase, Oil Creek. Samuel Fait, 
Mercer. Johnston Eaton, Fairview. I. Coo- 
dit, Georgetown. Giles Doolittle, North- 
east. Wells Bushnell, Meadville. Absalosi 
M'Cready, Wettsburgfc. Thomas Ander- 
son, Franklin. Peter Hassinger, Rockdals- 
James Alexander, Greenville. 

Timothy Alden, Meadville. D.M'Ksn- 
ney, Meadville. P. Chamberlain. Brtd- 



1830. 
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ford Matey, Rochdale.— ». 14.dk 31. 
1760. 

44. Presb. of Hartford, Pa. 

Tho. E. Hughes, Greereburgh. James 
Satterfield, Sharon. William Wood, New 
Wilmington. Clement Vallandingham, 
New Lisbon, Ohio. Robert Semple, New 
Castle. James Wright, Poland, Ohio. Wil- 
liam Reed, Fa u Ikes town. Wm. Maclean, 
Reaveaton. Robert DUworth, Greeraburgh. 

Joshua Reer, New Lisbon, Ohio. Nathan 
Harned, Toangstown, Ohio. — m. 11. ch. 
26. comm. 2792. 

45. Presb. of Redstone, Pa. 

Francis Laird, Murry's Ville. Robert 
Johnston, Rankin's. James Crraham, Pitts- 
burg. James Gutherie, Union town. Wm. 
Johnston, Brown ville. Ashbel G.Fairchild, 
New Geneva. John Reed, Indiana. Asa 
Brooks, French Creek,Va. Jesse Smith, In- 
diana. Andrew O. Patterson, Mt.Pleasant. 
Thomas Davis, Blairsville. Samuel Swan, 
Ligonier. Joseph Harper, Saltsburgh. A. 
M'Candels, Stewartsville. George vane- 
mon, New Geneva. Samuel M'Farren, N. 
Alexandria. Elisha D. Barret, Indiana. J. 
H. Agnew, Uniontown. John H. Kirkpat- 
rick, Armah. 

James Power, d. d. Mt. Pleasant. Joseph 
W. Henderson, Indiana. David Barclay, 
Jefferson. — m. 22. I. 1. ch. 44. comm. 4200. 

46. Presb. of SteubenvUU, Ohio. 
Joseph Anderson, St. Clairville. James 
Robertson, Centre ville. John Rea, Cadiz. 
Thomas Hunt, Richmond. Salmon Cowles, 
New Athens. Charles C. Beatty, Steuben- 
ville. Wm. Wallace, Moorfield. John C. 
Tidball, Knox ville. John M ( Arthur, Cadiz. 



William M'Millan, New Athens. Jacob 
Cosad. New Hagarstown.— •». 11. ch. 25. 
comm. 2037. 

47. Press, of Washington, Pa. 

George M. Scott, Hookstown. John An- 
derson, d.d. West Middletown. Elisha Mac- 
urdy, Briceland's Cross Roads. Cephas 
Dodd, Washington. James Havey , Wheel- 
ing. Cornelius Looghran, Sparta. Samuel 
Reed, Hollidays Cove. John Stockton, Cross 
Creek Village. John M'Cluskey, West 
Alexandria. David Harvey, Mt. Pleasant. 

Wm.Wylie, Wheeling. Andrew Wylie, 
d. d. Bloomington, la. 

Licentiates. — Richard Campbell. John 
Hawkins. Henry Hervey. Abner Leonard. 
Wm. C. Anderson. J. Anderson. James 
W. M'Kennan. James Smith.— m. 12. I. 8. 
ch. 25. comm. 2037. 

48. Presb. of Ohio, Pa. 

John M'Millan, d. d. Canonsburgh. S. 
Ralston, d. d. Parkison's Ffcrry. Wm. 
Woods, Pittsburg. Francis Herron, d. d. 
do. Robert Patterson, do. Thorn. D. Baird, 
do. Elisha P. Swift, do. Wm. Jeffrey, do. 
David Stevens, do. Moses Allen, Racoon. 

Joseph Patterson, Pittsburg. John An- 
drews, do. Boyd Mercer, Washington. 
Matthew Brown, d. d. Pros. Canonsburg. 
Joseph Stockton. Andrew M* Donald. Tho. 
Hoge, Washington. Wm. Smith, Canons- 
burg. Alan D. Campbell, Pittsburg. Rob. 
Rutherford, Economy. 

licentiate*.— Sam. C. Jennings, Pittsburg. 
James D. Ray, Canonsburgh. Alfred Ham- 
ilton, Pittsburg.— to. 20. 2.3. e*.21. comm. 
2819. 



IX. Synod of the Western Reserve. 



Annual Meeting, 3d Tuesday of October 

49. Presb. of Detroit, Mich. Ter. 
Wm. Page, Ann Arbour. NoahM. Wells, 
Detroit. Erie Prince, Farming ton. 



Isaac W. Ruggles, Monroe. Wm. M. 
Ferry, Miss. Pontiac. Jesse Miner.— m. 6. 
cA. 6. 

50. Presb. of Grand River, Ohio. 
Giles H. Cowles, d. d. Austinburgh. 
Ephraim T. Woodruff, Wayne. Perry 
Pratt, Geneva. Jos. H. Brock, Brecks ville. 
Myron Tracy, Claridon. W. M. Adams, 
Painsville. Dexter Witter, Burton. Henry 
I. Kelley, Kings ville. 

Jona. Winchester, Madison. Abiel Jones. 
Urban Palmer, Kingsville. Abner Morse, 
Vol. ii. 22 



Sennett. Wm. Strong, Southampton, Ms. 
Jona. Leslie, Geneva. Joseph A. Pe- 

Cn, Painesville. Luther Humphrey, Sa- 
i. Eliphalet Austin, Hampden. — m. 17. 
ch. 23. comm. 1064. 



51. Presb. of Portage, Ohio. 
John Keys, Tallmadge. John Seward, 
Aurora. Wm. Hanford, Hudson. Benj. 
Fenn, Nelson. Joseph Meriam, Randolph. 
Geo. Sheldon, Franklin. Wm. L. Buffitt, 
Atwater. David L. Coe, Charlestown. 
Sam'l Bissell, Twinsburgh. Alvan Nash, 
Ravenna. 

Caleb Pitkin, Hudson. Joseph Treat, 
Windham. Charles B. Storrs, Prof. Hod- 
son.-^m. 13. ch. 21. comm. 1015. 
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62. PrUk. of Huron, Ohio. 

Simeon Woodruff, Strongsville. Israel 
Shatter, Richfield. Alfred H. Betts, Brown- 
helm. Enoch Conger, Ridgefield Four Cor- 
ners. Dan'l W. Xathrop, Elyria. John 
M'Crea, Dover. Stephen Peet, Euclid. 
John Beach, Pern. Hervey Lyon, Vermil- 
lion. Joel Talcott, Wellington. Xenophon 
Betts, Wakeman. 

James Robinson, Melmore. Joseph Ed- 
wards, New Haven. Ludovicus Bobbins, 
Fitchville. Randolph Stone, Hudson. Al- 
van Coe. Stephen I. Bradstreet, Cleave- 
land. J. V. R. Barnes, Medina. Isaac Van 



Tassel, Perrysburg. John Botch, Pern. 
Amasa Jerome, New Hartford. — m. 20. ek. 
96. eomm. 896. 

63. Presb. of Trumbull, Ohio. < 

Joseph Badger, Gnstavus. Harvey Coe, 
Vernon. Wells Andrews, Hartford. Jos. W. 
Curtis, Warren. 

Enoch Bouton, Farmington. Daniel 
Miller, Bristol. Ozias S. Eecls, Johnston. 
John Barrett, Mesopotamia. Horace Smith, 
Canton. Edson Hart, Bloomfield.— -m. 10. 
eh, 18. eomm. 618. 



X. Synod of Ohio. 
Annual Meeting 2d Tuesday in October. James Hoge, n. d. Clerk. 



64. Presb. of Columbus, Ohio. 

James Hoge, d. n. Columbus. Joseph 
Stephenson, Bellefontaine. Hiland Hul-f 
burd, Worthington. Wm. Burton, Circle- ' 
ville. Henry Vandeman, Delaware. I 



Wm. Jones, Adelphi. Ahab Jinks, Dela- 
ware. Ebenezer Washburn, Worthington. 
James Chute, Columbus. — nt. 9. eh. 26. 
eomm. 1128. 

66. Presh. of Richland, Ohio. 

James SnodgTass, Dalton. James Scott, 
Mt. Vernon. Tho's Barr, Wooster. Archi- 
bald Hanna, Paintville. James Rowland, 
Mansfield. James B. Morrow, Canton. 
Jacob Wolfe, Plymouth. Sora'l Cleland, 
Keiidall. John M'Kenney, Frederick. 



Robert Lee, Bucyrus. James Cunning- 
ham, Martinsburg. Wm. Matthews, Ash- 
land, Richard Brown, Jerome ville. Nath'l 
M. Urmston, Millersburg. — m. 14. eh. 36. 
eomm. 1832. 



66. Presb. of Lancaster, 9 Ohio. 

John Wright, Lancaster. Thomas B. 
Clark, Washington. James Culbertson, 
Zanes ville. Solomon S. Miles, Newark. 
John Hunt, M'Connelsville. Wm. Wal- 
lace, Cambridge. James Arbuthnot, Nor- 
wich. Sam'l W. Rose, Granville. 

Thomas Moore, Somerset. James H. 
Parmele, Zanes ville. Jacob Little, Gran- 
ville. 

Licentiates.— Geo. W. Warner. Eben'r 
Churchill. — m. 11. 1. 2. eh. 34. eomm. 
1681. 

57. Presb. of Athens, Ohio. 

John Pitkin, Waterford. John Spann- 
ing, Athens. Luther G. Bingham. Mari- 
etta. 

Robert O. Wilson, d. d. Pres't, Athens. 
Augustus Pomeroy, Gallipolis. Eleaier 
Brainard, Portsmouth. Charles R. Fisk, 
Athens. Calvin N. Ransom, Chester. Ad- 
dison Kingsbury, Marietta.— m. 9. ch. 12. 
eomm. 844. 



XL Synod of Cincinnati. 



56. Presb. of Chillicothe, Ohio, 

Wm. Williamson, Manchester. James 
Gilliland, Ripley. Wm. Dickey, Bloom- 
ingburgh. Sam'l Crothers, Greenfield. 
James H. Dickey, Greenfield. John Ran- 
kin, Ripley. Wm. Graham, Chillicothe. 

Nicholas Pittenger, Greenfield. Robert 
B. Dobbins, Felicity. Reuben White, W. 
Union. Dyer Burgess, do. 

licentiate.— Alex. T. Rankin.— m. li. I. 
1- <*. 22. eomm. 1825. 

59. Presb. of Miami, Ohio. 

Andrew W. Poage, Yellow Springs. 
Adrian Allen, Franklin. 



Matthew G. Wallace, Franklin. Wm. 
Gray, Lebanon. Peter Monfort, Oxford. 
Archibald Steele, New Carlisle. John 
Ross, New Richmond, Ind. James Coe, 
Troy. Wm. J. Frazier, Springfield. Frank- 
lin Putnam, Dayton. John L. Bellville, 
Miamisburgh. David Merrill, Urbana. 

Licentiates. — John P. Vandyke. Robert 
G. Linn. John S. Weaver. — m. 12. I. 3. 
ch. 24. eomm. 1708. 

60. Presb. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James Kemper, Cincinnati. John Thorny 
son, Springfield. Daniel Hayden, Reading, 
Francis Monfort, Hamilton. David Root, 
Cincinnati. Ludwell G. Gaines, Mont- 
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gomery. Benjeiriin Graves, Reading. Ar- 
chibald Craig, New Trenton. 

Jacob Lindley, Cincinnati. Joshna L. 
Wilson, n. d. do. Robert H. Bishop, d. d. 
Oxford. Benj. Boyd, Newport, Ky. Ste- 



Shen Lindley. Thomas Thomas, Dick's 
fills. Isaac A. Ogden, Fairfield, Ind. Eli- 
jah Slack, Cincinnati. Adam B. Gilleland. 
Cyras Byington, Miss'y. Ulrick Maynard. 
Amos Blanchard, Cincinnati.— m. 20. I. 3. 
eh. 25. eamm. 3319. 



XII. Synod of Indiana. 
Annual Meeting 1st Tuesday Not. J. H. Johnston, Clerk. 



61. Presb. of Salem, Ind. 

Wm. W. Martin, Livonia. Ashbel 8. 
Wells, New Albany. 

Alex. Williamson, Corydon. Tilly H. 
Brown, Fitchburgh, Mass. Leander Cobb, 
Charlestown. Calvin Butler, Princeton. 

Licentiate. — Stephen Martin.— -m. 6. 1. 1, 
eh. 15. eomm. 697. 

62. Pre*, of Madison, knd. 

John M. Dickey, New Washington. John 
F. Crow, Smockville. Sam'l G. Lowry, 
Greensburgh. James H. Johnston, Madison. 
Sam'l Gregg, Madison. 



James Duncan, Madison. — m. 6. eh. 16. 

OOOa 



63. Presb. of Wabash, Ind. 
Sam'l R. Alexander, Vincennes. 

R. Hawley, Washington. Baynard R. 
Hall, Bloomington. John R. Moreland, In- 
dianapolis. James Crawford, Delphi. Ja's 
Thompson, Crawfordsville. Samuel H. 
M'Nutt, Rockville. David Monfort, Terre 



Haute. Isaac Reed, Bloomington. Geo. 
Bush, Cincinnati, Ohio. Wm. Sickels, 
Bushville. Sam'l Baldridge,Merom. Alex. 
Temple, Franklin.— m. 13. cA. 24. comm. 
611. 

64. Presb. of Centre Illinois, III. 
Solomon Hardy, Greenville. 

John Matthews, Kaskaskia. John Brick, 
Jacksonville. Stephen Bliss, Centreville. 
John G. Bergen, Springfield. John M. El- 
lis, Jacksonville. Benj. F. Spillman, Shaw- 
nee town. Th's H. Spellman, Greenville. 

Licentiates. — Tho s Lippincott. Cyras 
L. Watson.— m. 8. I. 2. eh. 21. eomm. 444. 

65. Presb. of Missouri, Mis. 

Wm. S. Potts, St. Louis. Thomas Don- 
nell, Potosi. 

William S. Lacey, Dardenne. Hiram 
Chamberlain, Franklin. John S. Ball, St. 
Louis. Wm. P. Cochran, Columbia. Th's 
R. Durfee, Jones, P. O. 



Licentiate.'— Nicholas Carper.— m, 7. 1. 1. 
eh. 13. eomm. 402. 



XIII. Synod of Kentucky. 
Annual Meeting 2d Tuesday in October. 



66. Presb. of Louisville. 

Archibald Cameron, Shelby ville. Wm. 
Scott, Btoomfield. James L. Marshall, 
Shelbyville. 

James Vance, Mid die town. James H. 
Logan, Shelbyville. Daniel C. Banks, Lou- 
isville. Andrew A Shannon, Shelbyville. 
John N. Blackburn, Louisville. Wm. M. 
King, Middletown. Sam'l £. Blackburn. 
John T. Hamilton, Louisville. John Jones, 
Newcastle.— m. 12. eh. 18. eomm. 1200. 



67. Presb. of Muhlenhurgh, Ky. 
Isaac Bard, Greenville. 

Sam'l B. Robertson, Shakertown. W'm 
K. 8tewart, Elkton. Tho's Caldwell, Hop- 
kinsville. Robert A. LapsUy, Princeton. 
John J. Pierce, Salem. Alex. R. Curry. 
Wm. Hamilton. — m. 8. eh. 20. comm. 438. 



68. Presb. of Transylvania, Ky. 

John Howe, Greensburg. Tho's Cleland 
d. d. Harrodsburffh. James C. Barnes, Ken- 
nedy's. Wm. Dickson, Hangincfork. Sam'l 
K. Sneed, Springfield. Sam'l Wilson, Co- 
lumbia. John H. Brown, Richmond. 

Benj. Irvine, Richmond. Gideon Black- 
burn, d. d. Pres't, Danville. Sam'l Find- 
ley, Lancaster. John R. Kerr, Sup. Deaf, 
Danville. David Nelson, Danville. 

Licentiates. — Nathan Rice. Wm. Ren- 
nell. Robert M'Afee. Archey B .Lawrence. 
John Rice. John L. Tantis. — m. 12. 1. 6. 
eh. 23. eomm. 2536. 

69. Presb. of Lexington, Ky. 

Nathan H. Hall, Lexington. John T. 
Edgar, Frankfort. John C. Young, Lex- 
ington. 
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Robert Marshall, Leaington. Jamas 
Blythe, p. d. do. Robert Stuart, do. James 
K. Burch, Prof. Danville. John D. Paz- 
ton, Versailles. Eli Smith, Paris. John 
Hudson, Lexington. O. S. Hinckley, do. 
Sam' I Steel, do. Joseph C. Harrison, do. 
Simeon H. Crane, Nicholasville. S. V. 
Marshall, Mt. Sterling. 

Licentiate.— John P. Trotter.— m. 15. /. 
ek. 20. comm. 1826. 



70, Presb. of &onemor,Kif. 

Andrew Todd, Paris. Dewey Whitaey, 

Carlisle. Sam'l Taylor, Rudders Mills. 

Charles Phillips. Augusta. Sam'l T. 
Garrison, May's Lack. John M'Donald, 
Catlettsburgh. Wm. Forsyth, Cynthiana. 

Licent i a t es*— John M' Clung, Washing- 
ton. J. J. A. Mines, Maysville. John K. 
Cunningham, Carlisle. — m. 7. I. 3. ek. 19. 
comm. 1600. 



XIV. Synod of Virginia, 
Annual Meeting 3d Wednesday. S. B. Wilson, Clerk. 



71. Presb. of Winchester, Va. 

Wm. Hill, d. d. Winchester. Sam'l B. 
Wilson, Fredericksburgh. Wm. H. Foote, 
Romney. James M. Brown, Martinsburgh. 
David H. Riddle, Winchester. 

Wm. Williamson, Middleburgh. John 
Matthews, o. d. Shepherdstown. James 
Black, do. Francis Thornton, Thornton's 
Gao. Wm. N. Scott, Petersburgh. John 
Lodor, Woodstock. Septimus Tuston, 
Charlestown. Robert Hall, Battletown. 

Licentiates.— Tho's £. Spy. Eleazer C. 
Hutchinson.— m. 13. /. 2. ch. 22. comm, 
1026. 

72. Presb. of Hanover, Va. 

James Mitchell, Liberty. Wm. S. Ready 
Lynchbugh. Benja. H. Rice, N. York city* 
John Kirkpatrick, Langhorn's. Samuel 
Armistead, Rough Crock. Wm. J. Arm- 
strong, Richmond. Stephen Taylor, Rich- 
mond. Isaac Paul, Lovingaton. Francis 
Bowman, Charlottesville. Shepard K. Kol- 
lock, Norfolk. James Wharey, Sandersons. 
Isaac Cochran, Carsons. 

Clement Read, Charlotte C. H. John H. 
Rue, d. d. Prof. Prince Edward C. H. 
Jesse H. Turner, Richmond. John M'- 
Lean, Red House, Charlotte co. Hender- 
son Lee, M'Farland's. John Davidson, 
Rough creek ch. Matthew W. Jackson, 
M-Farland's. James H. C. Leach, Farm- 



villa. John M. Fulton, New Canton. Am* 
asa Converse, Richmond. Edw. M'Laugh- 
lin, Portsmouth. Jos. Nimmo, do. Alien 
D. Metcalfe, Boyd ton. John Barksdale, 
Painesville. Wm. S.White, Dennis. Jesse 
S. Armistead, Maysville. David C. Proc- 
tor. 

Licentiates. — Joseph E. Curtis. Wm. 
Hammeralev. Wm. H. Pollard. Robert 
Bur well. Henry Smith. Francis Bartlett. 
Roswell Tenney. Robert N. Anderson. 
Andrew Hart Samuel Hard. John Roy- 
all. Daniel S. Russell, John S. Watt.— 
m. 29. I. 13. ch. 36. comm. 2207. 

73. Presb. of Lexington, Vm. 

Wm. Calhoon, Staunton. Geo. A. Bax- 
ter, n. j>. Lexington. Conrad Speece, d. d. 
Staunton. John M'Elhennv, Lewisburgh, 
John Hendren, Staunton. John D. Ewing, 
Fancy Hill. Ja'e Morrison, BrownsburgE. 
Joseph Smith, Staunton. Francis Jt Far- 
land y Greenville. Abner W. Kilpatrick, 
H arrisonsburgh . 



Wm. Wilson, Staunton. Sam'l Houston' 
Natural Bridge. Andrew B. Davidson, Lex 
ington. James C. Wilson, Staunton. Hen 
ry Rufiher, Lexington. Joseph Harrison 
John A. Vanlear. Lexington. Nath'l W 
Calhoon.KenhawaC.il. JamesRerr. Wm 
G. Campbell, Montgomery C. H. 

Licentiate. — Francis Dutton. — m. 20. 1. 1 
ch. 36. comm. 3174. 



XV. Synod of North Carolina. 



74. Presb. of Orange, JV. C. 

Ezekiel B. Currie, Mason Hall. Joseph 
Labaree, Oxford. Sam'l Paisley, Cedar 
Grove. John Witherspoon, Hillsborough. 
Sam'l L. Graham. Bullock's Store. Eli W. 
Caruthers, Greensboro'. James Weather- 
by, Washington. 

Wm. Paisley, Greensboro'. Wm. M<- 
Pheeters, d. d. Raleigh. Joseph Caldwell, 



d. J>. Pres't, Chapel Hill. John H. Pick- 
ard, Brown's Store. • Elijah Graves, Cedar 
Grove. Lemuel D. Hatch. Elisha Mitch- 
ell, Prof. Chapel Hill. Edward Hollister, 
Buflalo Springs. Archibald D. Montgom- 
ery, Danville. James W. Douglass. Dan'I 
A. Penick, Milton. Wm. NeiU, Morftees- 
boro'. Darius C. Allen, Tarboro'. Wm. S. 
Plumer. Thomas P. Hunt, Raleigh. Hi- 
ram P. Goodrich, Prof. Prince Edward 
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C. H. Va. AbaarW. Gtay, Warrenton. 
Sam'l H. Smith) Young's Store. Nehemi- 
ah H. Harding. — m. 36. eh. 34. comm. 
1500. 

75. Presb. of Fayetteville, JV. C. 

Robert Tote, Rock Fish P. O. Murdoch 
M'Millan, Tyson's P. O. Allan M<Dou- 
gald, Aveiasboroagh. Wm. Peacock, Ed- 
inburgh. Duncan M'Intyre, Qneensdale. 

Sam'l Stanford, Duplin C. H. John 
M'Intyre, Fayetteville. Colin JT/wr, do. 
John M'Farland, Cold Spring P. O. James 
G. Hamner, Richmond, Va. 

Licentiates. — Archibald Brice. Archi- 
bald M'Queen. Alex. M'lver.— m. 10. I. 
13. ch. 41. eomm. 3130. 

76. Presb. of Concord, JV. C. 
John D. Kil pa trick, Mt. Monrne. John 



Robinson, Concord. John M. Willson, 
Morrison's Tan Yard John Williamson, 
Hopewell. Robert H. Morrison, Charlotte. 
James Stafford, Salisbury. Henry Jf. Pharr, 
Beattie's Ford. John Silliman, Morgan- 
town. Sam'l Williamson, N. Providence. 
Stephen Frontis, Bethany. Wm. A. Hall, 
Mocksville. Patrick I. Sparrow, Lincoln- 
ton. Sam'l L. Watson, Steel Creek. 



James M'Ree, d. d. Concord. Robert H. 
Chapman, d. n. Ash vi lie. Henry M. Kerr, 
Rutherfordtown. Walter S. Pharr, Char- 
lotte. Christopher Bradshaw, Ash vi lie. 
John O. Freeman, Raleigh. Jesse Rankin, 
Salisbury. Daniel Gould, Tabor. 

licentiates. — J. J. Kirk pa trick. Leander 
A. Watts. Robert L. Caldwell.— m. 21. I, 
3. ch. 52. comm. 1974. 



XVI. Synod of Tennessee. 
Annual Meeting 2d Wednesday of October, at Greenville. W. Eagle ton, Clerk. 



77. Presbytery of Abingdon, Va, 

Stephen Borell, d. d. Abingdon. Alex. 
MEioen, do. 

Dugald M'Intyro, Pleasant Hill. John 
H. Wallace, Newbern. Tbo's A. Ogden, 
Abingdon. Geo. Pointer, Wythe C. H. 
Geo. M. Crawford, Abingdon. David R. 
Holt, do. Andrew Yance. — m. 9. eh. 10. 
comm. 791. 

78. Presbytery of Union, Tenn. 

Alexander M'Ghee, Maryville. Robert 
M'Alpin, Telico, Monroe co. 

Isaac Anderson j d. d. Prof. Theol. Semi- 
nary, Maryville. Wm. Eagleton, Prof. 
Theol. Seminary, Maryville. Matthew Do- 
nald, Smith's cross roads. Th's H. Nelson, 
Knoxville. Dan'l L.Butrick, Carmel, Che- 
rokee Nation. Sam'l A. Worcester, N. 
Echota, do. Abel Pearson, Philadelphia. 
Elijah M. Eagleton. Knoxville. Wm. A. 
M. Campbell, do. Wm. W. Woods. Wash- 
ington, Rhea co. Fielding Pope, Athens, 
M'Min co. Thomas Brown, Kingston. 
Darius Hoyt, Maryville. Sumner Mande- 
▼ille.do. Hilary Patrick. Clairborn Young. 
EUN.Sawtell. 



Licentiates. — Wm. C. Rankin. Michael 
ARcmlev. Alex. G. M'Nutt. Nath'lHood. 
Andrew Keith. — m. 19. 1. 5. ch. 26. comm, 
2121. 

- 79. Presb. of Hoist on y Tenn, 
Samuel W. Doak, Greenville. James 
Gallaher, Rogersville. John V. Bo veil, 
Leesburgh. L. J. Bell, Jonesborough. 



Sam'l Doak, n. d. Greenville. Andrew 
S. Morrison, Blountville. Robert Glenn, 
Kingsport. Solomon G. Ward, Elizabeth- 
town. F. A. Ross, Kingsport. Jeremiah 
Hill. Sam'l Lynn. 

Licentiates.— Sam'l H. Doak. Arthur 
Mooney. Wm. Gallaher. Wm. Quillin. 
J. A.Anderson. — m. 11. i.5. ch. 14. comm. 
2007. 

80. Presb. of French Broad, Tenn. 
John M'Campbell, Dandridge. Wm. 
Minnis, Check's cross roads. Francis A. 
M'Corkle, Knoxville. 

Charles Coffin, n. d. Knoxville. Stephen 
Foster, Greenville. Jesse H. Locknart, 
Dandridge. — m. 6. ch. 9. comm. 867. 



XVII. Synod of West Tennessee. 



81. Presb. of W. Tennessee. 

Obadiah Jennings, Nashville. William 
Hume, do. 

J. W. Stephenson, d. d. Columbia. Rob- 
ert Henderson, d. d. Franklin. Duncan 
Brown, b. d. Columbia. Philip Lindsley, 
d. d. Pres't of the University at Nashville. 



Robert Hardin, d. d. Columbia. Tho's J- 
Hall, Farraington. Hugh Shaw, Columbia- 
John Gillespie, Purdy ville. Sam'l Hodge, 
Jackson. David Weir, do. Edmund Lan- 
ier, Nashville. James Hall Brooks, Pulas- 
ki. Sam'l W. Calvert, Lime Creek. Lewis 
M'Leod. Thomas Lynch. 
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Licentiates.— -James H. Shields. Hugh 
Patton. John H. Edmiston. — m. 17. 1. 3. ck. 
24. comm. 1403. 

82. Presb. of Shiloh, Tenn. 

George Newton, Shelbyville. Jesse Al- 
exander, Ready ville. John R. Bain, Galla- 
tin. James Maclin, Fayette villa. John Wor- 
thorn Hail, Murfreesboro' . Amzi Bradshaw, 
Lebanon. Alexander Newton, Shelbyville. 
Ebenezer M'Ewen, Fayetteville. Edward 
M'Millan, M'Minville. Som'l C. M'Con- 
nell. 

Licentiate. — John L. Sloane. — m. 10. I. 
1. ch. 24. comm. 976. 



83. Pre*, of If. Alabama. 

John Allan, Huntsville. James L. 81oai, 
Sommerville. Hu^A Barr, Courtland. Geo. 
W. Ashbridge, Tuscumbia. 



Joseph Woods, Athens. Alex. A. Camp- 
bell, Florence. 8ilas H. Morrison, Ruesel- 
ville. Tho's C. Stuart, Miss. Cotton Gin 
Port, Mi. Wm. Potter, Miss. Creek Path. 
Hugh Wilson, Miss. Tuscumbia. William 
Chamberlain, Mission'y . Licentiate, James 
Holmes.— m. 11. 1. 1. ch. 16. comm. 
826. 



XVIII. Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 



84. Prtsb. of 8. Carolina. 

Hugh Dickson, Abbeville C. H. Wm. H. 
Barr, d. n. do. Richard B. Cater, Calhoun's 
Mills. Michael Dickson, Pools ville. David 
Humphreys, Rock Mills. Benj. D. Dupree, 
Pickens C. H. 



John B. Kennedy, Huntington. Henry 
Reid, Calhoun's Mills. Anthony W. Ross, 
Pendleton Old C. H. Aaron Foster, do. 
Samuel Davis. 

Licentiates. — Wm. Means. Daniel L. 
Gray. Wm. Carlisle.— m. 11. 1.3. ch. 32 
comm. 2208. 

85. Presb. of Bethel, S. C. 

Robert B. Walker, Brattonsville. James 
S. Adams, Crowder's creek. John B. Da- 
vies, Hopewell. Aaron Williams, Hancock- 
ville. Ja's B. Stafford, Chesterville, Ches- 
ter Dist. Cyrus Johnston, Yorkville, York 
Dist. • 



John L. R. Davies, Chesterville, Ches- 
ter Dist. 

licentiate. — Wm. B. Davies. — m. 7. 1.1. 
ch. 17. comm. 1751. 

86. Presb. of Hopewell, Go. 

Francis Cummins, i>. d. Greensboro', 
John Brown, n. d. Mount Zion. Thomas 
Goulding, Lexington. Sam'l K. Talmage, 
Augusta. John S. Wilson, Lawrencevifie. 
Nathan Hoyt, Washington. James Gam- 
ble, M'Donough. James C. Patterson, Ma- 
con. Joseph Y. Alexander, Decatur. 

Moses Waddel, d. d. Pres't Athens Un. 
Athens. Alonzo Church, Prof. Athens Un. 
do. Rememb. Chamberlain, Docatur. Wm. 
B. Richardson, Madison. Dennis M. Win- 
ston. John Harrison, Jefferson, Jackson co. 
Joseph C. Stiles, Darien. Edward Pharr, 
Jefferson, Jackson co. Jesse Stratton. Hen- 
ry Safford. Alex. Kirkpatrick, Laurens 
O. H., S. C. 



licentiates. — E. S. Hopping, Lexington. 
C. P. Beman. 8. G. Cassells. H. C. Car- 
ter.— m. 20. 2.4. cA.46. comm. 2020. 



87. Presb. of Charleston, Union S. C. 

Benj. M. Palmer, d. x>. c. ch. Charles- 
ton. Aaron W. Leland, d. d. c. ch. do. 
Geo. Reid, c. ch. do. Wm. A. MDoweU, 
d. d. do. Elipha White, do. Arthur Buist, 
do. Joseph Brown, do. Edward Palmer, 
c. ch. Walterborough. Zabdiel Rogers, 
c. en. Charleston. 

Benj. Gildersleeve, Editor, Charleston. 
John Dickson, Prof. do. 
Licentiate. — James Campbell, Beaufort. 
1. 11. {.1. cA.5. comm. 669. 



88. Presb. of Georgia, Ga. 
Horace S. Pratt, St. Mary's Camden- 
Robert Quarterman, Riceboro', Liberty 
Nath. A. Pratt, Darien, M'Intosh. John 
Boggs, Savannah. 

Wm. M'Wbirr, Sunbury, Liberty. Law- 
son Clinton, Milledgeville. Heman M. 
Blodget, Savannah. Eben'r H. Snowdon. 
— in. 8. ch.7. comm. 747. 

89. Presb. of Harmony, S. C. 

John Cousar, Salem, Sumter District 
Nicholson R. Morgan, Springville. John 
Harrington, Sumter C. H. Sam'l S. Da- 
vis, Camden. Robert W. James, Bradley 
ville. Wm. Brearly, Winnsborough. John 
M. Erwin, Indian Town. John Rennie, Co- 
lumbia. 



Sam'l W. Tongue, Winnsboro*. Rob't 
B. Campbell, Lancaster C. H. Unas Pow- 
ers, Cheraw. Robert Means, Salem, Bald- 
win co. John Joyce, Pittsburgh, Pa. Th'i 
Alexander. Horace Belknap. 

Licentiates.— Charles L. R. Boyd. John 
M'Ewen.— m. 15. 1.2. ch. 21. comm. 1185. 
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, XIX. Synod of Mississippi. 



90. Presb. of Mississippi. 

Wm. Montgomery, Fayette. Geo. Potts, 
Natchez. 



James Smylie, Centreville. Sam'l Hunt- 
er. John Patterson, Natchez. Zebulon But- 
ler, Port Gibson. John Montgomery, St. 
Francisville, La. Jer. Chamberlain, d. d. 
Jackson, La. Daniel Comfort, Mont Salus. 
John H. Vancourt, Kingston. Benj. Chase, 
Natchez. Theodore Clapp, New Orleans, 
La. John Dorranee, Baton Rouge, La. 
Wm. C. Blair, Miss'y, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wm. Cox, Miss'y, New Orleans. Jacob 
Rickbow. Matthew Marshall, Mt. Salus. 
Geo. Moore, Vicksburgh. 

Licentiates.— Silas H. Hazard, New Or- 
leans. David Wright, Columbus. Loring 
8. Williams, Choctaw Agency. Moses 
Jewell, Winchester. — tit. 18. 
conn. 796. 



2.4. eh. 22. 



91. Presb. of South Alabama. 

Robert W. B. Kennedy, Springfield. 
Joseph P. Cunningham, Havanna. Thomas 
Alexander, Selma. John H. Gray, Spring- 
field. 



R. M. Cunningham, d. d. Tuscaloosa. 
Geo. G. M'Whorter, Montgomery. Tho's 
Newton, Ashville. Murdock Murphy, Mo- 
bile. Francis Porter, Prof. Claibourne. 
James Hillhouse, Greensborough. Neil 
M'Millan, Claibourne. Robert Hoi man, 
Washington. Isaac Haddan, Claibourne. 
John P. Warren, Miss'y, Mobile. David 
R. Preston, do. St. Charles, Mi. Ja's Mar- 
tin, do. Greenville. Geo. Dunham, do. do. 

Licentiate. — James Kerr. — tn. 17. 1.1. eh. 
25. comm. 887. 

92. Presb. of Bigby. 
No report. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 

Synods, 19 ; Presbyteries, 92 ; Ordained Ministers, 1392 ; Licentiates, 205 ; Church- 
es, 2070; Communicants, 162,816; Actual Increase in 1829,16,508; of the Ministers, 
40 are Presidents of Colleges, or Professors in Theological Seminaries ; and 15 Foreign 
Missionaries ; No. of Baptisms in 1829, 3,962 adults, 12,171 infants. 

Explanatory Note. [Referred to, p. 162.] 

The preceding list was prepared chiefly from the Statistical Tables of the General 
Assembly for 1829. The Clerk of the Synod of the Western Reserve, Rev. William 
Hanford, of Hudson, Ohio, kindly furnished us with an accurate view of that Synod, at 
a date several months subsequent to the Report furnished to the General Assembly, 
for which we present him our grateful acknowledgements. Ministers having a pastoral 
charge are printed fast ; those without a pastoral charge, &c. after the line ; Clerks in 
Uaiics. In cases where the post office address differs from that of the town, the post of- 
fice only is given. C. Ch. stands for Congregational Church ; S. Ch. for Seceder ; W. 
Ck. for Welch. 



GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Historical Sketch. 

The city and State of New York was first settled by this people. The oldest church 
was formed about the year 1639. The first minister was the Rev. Everardus Bogardus. 
The place of worship first erected was in the fort at New York, in 1642 ; the second, in 
what is now called the Bowery. Others were soon formed in Albany, Esopus, on Long 
Island, &c. The Dutch Reformed was the established religion of the colony till 1664, 
when New York was surrendered to the English. The church was dependent for the 
ordination of its ministers, &c. on the Classis of Amsterdam, in Holland, till 1757, when 
the first Classis was formed in this country. Its government is committed to Consisto- 
ries, Classes, and Synods. 

Meeting of the General Synod in New Brunswick, N. J. on the first Wednesday in 
June, 1830. Rev. Thomas M. Strong, Stated Clerk, Flatbush, Long Island. 

Note. A line is interposed between those Ministers who have pastoral charges, and 
those who have not ; the former being placed first. 

Professors of Tfceo^y.— Philip Milledoler, d. d. John De Witt, D. d. James S. 
Cannon, n. n. 
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I. Particular Synod of New York. 



1. Classis of New York. 

6. A. Kuypers, d.d. John Knox, d. d. 
W. C. Brownlee, d. d. Thomas De Witt, 
d. d. New York. Geo. Dubois, North 
West. N. I. Marselus, Greenwich. J. 
Broadhead, d. d. Broome at. Eli Baldwin, 
Houston st. C. C. Vermule, Haerlem. J. 
F. Jackson, Fordham. I. G. Smith, Un- 
ionville. P. I. Van Pelt, Staten Island. 

Isaac A. Van Hook. Isaac Labagh. Isaac 
A. Van Hook, S. C. ad. N. York. A. J. La- 
bah. R. Kirk wood, Licentiate. — m. 16. 
eh. 11. 1.1. coram, in 9 chs. 2129. families 
in 8 eong. reported, 1541. whole no. persons 
in 5 eong. 5o95. 

2. South Chassis of Hew York. 

J. M. Mathews, d. d. South ch. W. 
M'Murray, i>. d. Market st. N. York. J. 
E. Miller, Tompkins ville. A. Hoffman, 
Courtlandtown. J. H. Teller, Orchard st. 
N. York. 



Alex. Denham. David S. Bogart. Wm. 
Boyce. R. P. Lee, Licentiate. — m. 8. ch. 
5. 1. J. eomm. in 5 chs. 9G5. families in 5 
eong. 707. whole no. in 5 eong, 3485. 



3. Classis of New Brunswick . 

J. B. Hardenberg, New Brunswick. J 
Romeyn, Six Mile Run. R. D. Van Kleck 
Raritan. J. L. Zabriskie, Hillsborough 
I. M. Fisher, Redminster. G. H. Fisher 
North Branch, N. Branch, N. J. H. L, 
Rice, Spots wood. S. H. Van Vranken 
Freehold. J. I. B. Beekman, Middletown 
J. S. Duraund, Walpack. C. C. Eltinpe 
Minissink and Mahakkamak. J.I.Schuhz 
Lebanon. 



J. Cornell. J. Mulligan. J. S. Mabon. 
i. 15. ch. 14. eomm. in 8 chs. 1467. fam- 
ilies in 8 eong. 1544. whole no. in 7 eong. 
6867. 

4. Classis of Philadelphia. 

G. R. Livingston, 1st ch. Philadelphia. 
J. C. Sears, 2d ch. do. G. Ludlow, New 
Shannack. P. Labagh, Harlingen. J. Van 
Lieuw, North Branch. 

Jacob Larzalere.— m. 6. ch. 6. eomm. in 



5 ch. 1014. families in 5 eong. 947. whole 
no. in 3 eong. 2856. 

5. Classis of Bergen. 

B. C. Taylor, Bergen. J. V. C. Ro- 
meyn, Hackensack, «T J. Do. Schraulen- 
bergh. P. Duryea, English Neighbour- 
hood. G.Abeel,]JelviUe. A. Messier, Pomp- 
ton Plain. Do. Mont ville. Z. H. Kuypers, 
Ponds and Preakness. Do. Wykoff. 

J. Duryea. P. Stryker. J. G. Tarbell. 
S. Van Zantvord. A. Neal. R. C. Shune- 
all. J. G. Ogtlvie. — m. 13. ch. 14. coma*. 
in chs. 460. fam. in 6 eong. 583. whole 
no. in 6 eong. 3316. 

6. Classis of Long Island, 

John Beattie, New Utrecht. T. M. Strong, 
Flatbush. W. Crook shank, Flatlands. Do. 
New Lots. J. Schoonmaker, Jamaica. Do. 
Newtown. S. H. Meeker, Bush wick, Brook- 
lyn. J. Otterson, North Hampstead. Do. 
Oysterbay. P. P. Rouse, Brooklyn. Ja 'i 
E. Quaw, Licentiate. — m. 7. eh. 12. I- h 
eomm. in 7 chs. 609. fam. in 9 eong. 700. 
whole no. in 6 eong. 3113. 

i 

7. Classis of Paramus. 

N. Lansing, Tappan. Do. Clarkstown. 
S. Goetschius, Saddle river. Do. Pasgack. 
W. Elting, Paramus. Do. 1 ch. Totowa, 
Ackquiacknuncb. J. T.Field,2d ch.Toto- 
wa. J.l. Christie, Warwick. J. Wynkoop, 
W. and N. Hampstead. C. Z. Paulison, 
Ackquackinunch. S. T. Goetschius, Lie. 
S. Bogert, do. — m. 7. eh. 13. I. 2. eomm. 
in 6 chs. 737. fam. in 6 eong. 569. whole 
no. in 4 eong. 2891. 

8. Classis of Poughkeepsie. 

C. C. Cuyler, d. n. Poughkeepsie. C. D. 
Westbrook, Fishkill. W. S. Kever, Fiih- 
kill Landing. E. Homes, Linlithgow. 
G. W. Bethune, Rhinebeck. A. N. IStfk, 
Red Hook, Upper Red Hook. C. White- 
head, Hopewell. M. W. Dwight, New 
Hackensack. J. Gosman, Kingston. H. 
Vedder, Greenbush and Taghkanick. 

C. Brouwer. — m. 11. ch. 13. eomm. s»7 
eh. 1460. fam. in 5 eong. 774. whole no. » 
5 eong. 4670. 



II. Particular Synod of Albany. 



1. Classis of Albany. 

John Ludlow, d. d. Albany. I. Ferris, 
$d ch. Albany. 9. Kissam, Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, Albany. J .C.Boice, Union <fe Sa- 
lem. R.Bronk,Waahington&GibbonflviHe. 
A. Fort, Westerlo. J. Searle, Coxsackie. 



H. VanHuysen. P. Van Zandt. J. W. 
Ames.— -m. 0. eh. 11. I. 1. eomm. in 5 chs. 
503. fam. in 5 eong. 610 whole no.i*2 
eong. 2080. 
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A. D. Wilson. — m. 9. ch 19. comm. m 
4 ch. 646. fam. in 7 cong. 1214. whole no. 
m 6 «mg\ 6387. 

3. Classis of Schenectady. 

Jacob Van Vechten, Schenectady. John 
M'Kelvey, Niskenna and Amity. R. J. 
Blair, Kelderbergh. E. Slingerland, 1st 
ch. Glenville. J. Murphy, 2d ch. Glender- 
ville. Schenectady. J. B. Steel, Boght J. 
Boyd, 1st and 2d ch's, Rotterdam. 



T. Romeyn. — m. 8. ch. 10. comm. in 7 
chs. 972. fam. in 10 cong. 1123. xohole no. 
u 10 cong. 6459. 

4. Classis of Renssalaer. 

J. Sickels, Kinderhook. P. S. Winkoop, 
Ghent. R. Siuyter, Claverack. I.Jf.Wic- 
koff, Catskill Leeds, Green co. C. Van 
Cleef, Athens. A. H. Dumont, Green- 
bash. 



Weidman, Schoharie. J. Garretson. Mid- 
dleburgh. J. H. Van Wagenen, Beaver 
Dam. H. A. Raymond, Sharon. 



2. Classis of Ulster. 

S. Van Vechten, Bloomingbury. B. Van 
Keuaon, Esopns. Do. Bloomingdale. 

B. B. WestrUl, Rochester and Clove. W „„ L , or,* 

P. A. Overbagh, Flatbueh. H. Ostrander, A *• F. Schermerhorn.-4ii. 9. ch. 13. com. 

Saugerties. F. H. Van Dervoer, New Hur- 4 efc. 540. fem. i* 5 cos*. 598. whole no. 

ley. W. B. Bogardos, New Palt* J; B. ** 3 con g- ™5&' 

Ten Eych, Berea. „ „ . . „ 

J * 6. Classis of Cayuga. 

C. Ten Eyck. Owaaeo. Aaa Bennet, 
Ovid. Henry Heermance, Sand Beach. 
G. Mandeville, Six Mile Creek. 

J. F. Morris. A. Yates, d. d. Principal 
of Chittenango Academy. J. A. Yates, 
Prof. Union Coll. — m. 7. ch. 7. comm. 2 
ch. 201. fam. in 4 cong. 374. whole no. in I 
cong. 172. 

7. Classis of Montgomery. 
A. Newborn, Caughnawago. I. S. Ketch- 
am, Manheim. J. W. Hans-en, Columbia. 
J. P. Spinner, Herkimer and German Flats. 
H. B. Stryker, Union ch. of Amsterdam 
and Albany Bush. 

Douw. Van Olinden. Canajoharie. D. 
Devoe. — m. 7. ch. 13. 

8. Classis of Washington. 

C. Bogardus, Wynantskill. I. P. La- 
bagh, Waterford. J. G. Fonda, Union Vil- 
lage and Easton. H. M. Boyd, Schuyler- 
viile. H. Mair, Northumberland. 

5. Classis of Schoharie. 

Winslow Paige, Broom and Blenheim. A. J. Swirtx. Licentiate, J. Stephenson. 
Stephen Ostrander, Oak Hill. H. B. Stimp- — ro. 6. ch. 11. 1. 1. 
•on, Windham. J. R. Hasbrook, Root. P. 

SUMMARY. 
Pastors, 150 ; Churches, 185 ; Vacant Churches, 44 ; Licentiates, 7 ; Families re- 
ported, 8814 ; No. in congregation, 51,538 ; Communicants, 11,713. 



David Abeel. — to. 7. ch. 10. 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Historical Sketch. 

The number of Episcopalians among the settlers in this country was small. In Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, however, many churches wore early formed, and had legal estab- 
lishments for their support To the northward and eastward of these States, when tne 
revolutionary war commenced, there were but about 80 parochial clergymen. No organ- 
iiation of the Episcopal Church in this country took place till after the revolutionary 
war. The Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D. of Connecticut, was consecrated at Aberdeen, 
in Scotland, in Nov. 1784, by the Scotch Bishops ; Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1787. Since that time, the number of Episcopalians in 
the United States has constantly increased. They are now found in all £e states. 
i«r__i_i * i-»_ii s_ n^«~^-*:-«* r<~i »«*!«;« ;** W««r VnrW rjtv- Geneva. W. Y... uni- 



Explanatory JVefs. In the following list, r stands for rector, d for deacon, m for mi»- 

"° n AJraowTSs^Swords' Pocket Almanac, 1830, and Journal i of the Proceedinge of 
the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at Philadelphia* Aug. 1B». 
Vol. ii. 23 
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I. Eastirw Diocxsz. 

Composed of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Rhode Ialand. The Right Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, n. d. Bishop. Meeting, 
last Wednesday in Sept. Secretary, Theodore Edson, Lowell, Mass. 

Maine. — Meeting, first Wednesday in October. Secretary, Samacl Cutler, Portland. 
— T. Hillyard, Gorham. T. S. W. Motte, r., Gardiner. G. W. Olney, Portland. J. 
Peck, d., Gardiner. P. I. Ten Broeck, r., Portland.— 5. 

New Hampshire. — Meeting, second Wednesday in Sept. Secretary, Albe Cady, 
Concord. — C. Burroughs, Portsmouth. E. Ballard, d., Charlestown and Drewsville. 
M. B. Chase, r., Hopkinton. R. Fowle, r., Holderness. B. Hale, d. Prof. Dartmouth 
coll., Hanover. J. B. Howe, r., Claremont. G. Leonard, r. } Cornish. R. Mead, d., 
Walpole. S. Mead, d. Walpole.-— 9. 

Massachusetts. — Meeting, third Wednesday in June. Secretary, T. W. Coit, Cam- 
bridge. Alex. V. Griswold, d. n., Bishop of the Diocese, and r., Salem. A. L. Baury, 
r. Newton. S. Blaisdale, Precop. Salem st. Academy, Boston. J. L. Blake, r., Boston. 
J. Bowers, Farmingham. I. Boyle, r., Dedham. T. W. Coit, r., Cambridge. B. C. 
Cutler, r., Quincy. W. Croswell, r., Boston. G. W. Doane, do. A. Eaton, d. d., do. 
T. Edson, r., Lowell. J. Everett, chaplain U. S. Navy. J. P. Fenner, chaplain do. 
Charlestown. J. S. J. Gardiner, i>. d. Boston. S. Gilbert, r., G. Barrington. D. L. B. 
Goodwin, r., Sutton. G. Hicks, Taunton. G. F. Haskins, d., chaplain to the Alms 
House, Boston. A. Humphrey, r., Lanesborough. S. F. Jarvis, d. d. L.Jones, r., 
Leicester. J. Morss, d. d., r., Newburyport. J. Muenscher, r., Northampton. B. C. C. 
Parker, miss. Lenox. A. Potter, r., Boston. J. H.Price, d. Salem. T. Strong, r., 
Greenfield. J. Sabine, r., Boston. J. H. Tyng, d., Newburyport. E. M. P. Wella, 
chaplain and superintendent, House of Reformation, South Boston. J. West, r., Taun- 
ton and Bridgewater. W. Wi thing ton, Dorchester. C. Wolcott, r., Hanover.— -34. 

Vermont. — Meeting, last Wednesday in June. — Secretary, Joel Clapp, Shelburne. 
A. Bronson, r. Manchester. C. Chase, r., Bellows Falls. Joel Clapp, r., Bethel. L. 
McDonald, r., Shelburne. W. Horton, d., Windsor. A. G. Hard, d., Fairfield and Shel- 
don. S. Nash, r., St. Albans. S. B. Shaw, r., Guilford. J. M. Tappan, m., Arling- 
ton.— 9. 

Rhode Island. — Meeting, second Tuesday in June. — Secretary, Lemuel Birge, 
Wickford. C. H. Alden, near Providence. J. Bristed, Warren. L. Burge, r., North 
Kingston. N. B. Crocker, ». d., r., Providence. G. Taft, r., North Providence. 8. 
Wheaton, r., Newport. — 6. 

* _ 

n. Diocese or Connecticut. 

The Right Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, d. d. l.l. d., Bishop and President of 
Washington College, Hartford. — Meeting, first Wednesday in June. — Secretary, Wm. 
Jarvis, Chatham. G» B. Andrews, r., Amenia, N. Y. D. Baldwin, r. t Guilford. W. 
Barlow, Hartford. A. Baldwin, r., Wallingford. S. Beach, r., Salisbury. D. Belden, 
Wilton. A. Benham, Brook fie Id. S. Blakcsley. N. B. Burgess. D. Burhans, r., 
Newtown. J. T. Clark, m., Woodbridge. P. G. Clark, r., Killingworth. A. Cornwall, 
Cheshire. J. S. Covell, r., Brookfield. H. Croswell, r., New Haven. C. F. Cruise,r., 
Cheshire. W. A. Curtis, r., Oxford. P. Dyer, Editor of the Epis. Watchman, Hartford, r., 
Hitchcock ville. H. Finch, m., Preston. S. Fuller, jr. Tutor in Washington Coll. Hart- 
ford. J. M. Garfield, New Haven. A. Geer, r., Waterbury. R. W. Harris, d., Ply- 
mouth. F. Holcomb, r., Watertown and Northfield. O. P. Holcomb, r., Wilton and 
Ridgefield. L. Hull, r., Danbury and Reading. H. Humphreys, Prof, in Washington 
Coll. Hartford, and r., Glastenbury. E. Huntington, r., New'Milford. R. Ives, Che- 
shire. W. Jarvis, r., Chatham. S. Jewctt, r., Derby and Humphreysville. I. Jones, 
Litchfield. H. R. Judah, r., Bridgeport. B. Judd, r., New London. J. Keeler, r., Me- 
riden. E. B. Kellogg, r., Brooklyn. W. Lucas, Litchfield. T. Marsh, r., Litchfield. 
S. Miles, Chatham. R. Peck, Huntington. S. B. Paddock, r., Norwich. J. Perrj. 
N. Pinney, Prof. Washington Coll. Hartford. H. Potter, Prof. do. W. T. Potter, r, 
West Haven and East Haven. C. Prindle, Oxford. S. Pyne, r., Middletown. R. Ros- 
siter, r., Munro and Trumbull. G. C. Shepard, r., Stratford. R. Sherwood, r., Nor- 
walk. A. Steele. A. S. Todd, r., Stamford. R. Warner, r., Simsbury and Granny. 
N. S. Wheaton, r., Hartford. G. S. White, Canterbury.* M. Wilcox, Simsbury.— 57. 

III. Diocxss of New York. 

The Right Rev. John H. Hobart, d. d., Bishop, r., Trinity Church, and Prof, of Pat* 
toral Theol. and Pulpit Eloq. in the Gen. Theo. Sem. of the Prot. Epis. Church in the 
U. States, N. Y.— Meeting, first Tuesday in Oct.— Secretary, Benj. D. Onderdonk, 
p. d., New York.— H. Adams, Miss, at Watertown, Jefferson co. N. H. Adams, mi»., 
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Unadilla, Otsego oo. P. Adams, r., New Hartford. Oneida co. E. Andrews, miei. New 
Berlin, Chenango co. H. Anthon, r., N. Y. H. S. Atwater, d., miss., Waddington, 
St. Loaie co. D. Babcock, r., Ballslon-Spa. L. P. Bayard, miss., Geneseo, Lit. co. 
S. W. Beardeley, miss., Le Roy, Genesee co. A. Bennett, d., Johnstown, Mont'y co. 
M. P. Barrett, miss., Angelica, Alleghany co. W. Berrian, d. d., ass. m., Trin. ch. 
N. Y. M. Bingham, miss, at Hampton, Wash. co. W. W. Best wick, miss. Bath, Steab. 
co. T. Breitnul, r., N. Y. D. Brown, Albany. J. Brown, r., Newburgh and New 
Windsor, Orange co. N. F. Bruce. M. Burt, miss. Ticonderoga, Essex co. R. Berry, 
r.j Albany. L. Bush, r., Oxford, Chenan. co. D. Butler, r. Troy, Rens. co. L. Carter, 
r., New Rochelle, West Chester co. J. A. Clark, as*, m. C. ch., N. Y. O. Clark, d., 
miss. Mechanicsville, Sarat. co. W. A. Clark, r., N. Y. J. P. F. CI irk e, r., North 
Hempstead, Queen's co. J. W. Cloud, miss. Onondaga. W. Creighton, r., N. Y. A. 
H. Crosby, r., Yonkers, Westchester co. F. H. Cuming, r., Binghampton, Broome co. 
J. W. Curtis, d., Troy. S. Davis, r., Charlton, Saratoga co. a! Davis, miss., Oneida 
Castle. B. Dorr, r., Utica. S. Douglas. M. Eastburn, r., N. Y. A. Fitch, m., B loom- 
in gdale, N. Y. E. K. Fowler, miss., Monticcllo, Sullivan co. S. Fuller, r., Rensellaer- 
ville, Alb. co. and Greenville, Greene co. E. G. Gear, miss., West Avon. J. D. Gil- 
bert, miss., Big Flatts, Tioga co. H. Gregory, d., Agent Gen. Prot. Epis. S. S. U. 
E. D. Griffin, d., N. Y. J. Griggs, r., Red Hook, Dutchess co. J. M. Guion, d., miss., 
Palmyra, Wayne co. R. D. Hall, r., Hampstead, Queen's co. W. Hammel, N. Y. S. 
Hart, Hempstead. W. H. Hart, Prin. Class, and Eng. Sch. N. Y. S. Haskell, New 
Rochelle. B. H. Hickox, miss., Manlius, Onon. co. G. L. Hinton, r., N. Y. A. S. 
Hollister, miss., Skeneateles, Onon. co. R. Hubbard, miss., Sodus, Wayne co. D. 
Huntington, miss., W. Charlton, Saratoga co. N. Huse, Richfield, Onei. co. E. S. 
Ives, r., Philipstown, Put. co. L. S. Ives, r., N. Y. H. JellifF, r., North Salem, West 
Chester co. E. M. Johnson, r., Brooklyn, King's co. S. R. Johnson, r., Hyde Park, 
Datcheas co. R. Kearny, N. Y. W. L. Keese, miss., Brownville, Jeff. co. N. Kings- 
bury, r., Walden, Orange co. W. B. Lacey, d. d., r., Albany. W. H. Lewis, r., Flush- 
ing, Queen's co. T. Lyell, d. d., r., N. Y. C. M'Cabe, r., Milton, Sara. co. J. 
M'Carty, miss., Oswego, Os. co. D. M'Donald, d. d., Prof. Geneva Coll. C. P. M'll- 
vaine, r., Brooklyn, King's co. J. A. M'Kenney, d. J. M. Vickar, d. d., Prof. Colum. 
coll. N. Y. R. I. Mason, r., Geneva, Ontario co. J. Milnor, d. d., r., N. Y. D. Moore, 
r., Staten Island. W. A. Muhlenberg, Prin. Flushing Inst. Flushing, Queen's co. R. 
Murray, miss., Mayville, Chatauque co. D. Nash, miss., Otsego co. S. Nichols, r. f 
Bedford, West Chester co. B. Northrop, miss., Windham, Greene co. G. H. Nor- 
ton, miss.. Richmond, Ont. co. B. T. Onderdonk, n. d., Prof. Gen. Theol. Sem. Prot. 
Epis. ch. m U.S., N. Y. A. Pardee, miss., Perryville, Mad. co. M. A. Perry, miss., 
Holland Patent, Onei. co. H. R. Peters, d., miss. Hobart and Delhi, Del. co. S. Phin- 
ney. J. C. Porter, d. W. Powell, ass. m., West Chester. J. Prentiss, r., Athens and 
Catakill, Green co. A. P. Proal, r., Schenectady. E. Punderson, d., miss., Colesville, 
Broome co. J. Reed, d. o., r., Poughkeepsie. \V. Richmond, r., N. Y. J. M. Rogers, 
misc., Turin, Lewis co. J. C. Rudd, n. d., r., Auburn, Cay. co. R. Salmon, miss., 
Durham, Green co. G. H. Savers, r., Jamaica, Queen's co. J. F. Schroeder, ass. m. 
N. Y. C. Seabury, miss., Setauket and Islip, Suff. co. S. Seabury, r., Hallet's Cove, 
and Prof. Lang, in Flushing Inst. A. Searle,chap. and prof, in Naval Acad. Brooklyn. 
J. Selkrig, d. J. Sellon. G. A. Shelton, r., Newtown, Queen's co. W. Shelton, r., 
Buffalo. L. Smith, r., Batavia. O. H. Smith, m., Paris, Onei. co. C. Smith, r., Fish- 
kill, Dutchess co. C. Stebbins, r., Hudson, Colum. co. W. B. Thomas, r., Duanes- 
burgh, Schen. co. J. Thompson, miss., Durham, Green co. W. Thompson, r., Rye, 
Westchester co. F. T. Tiffany, r., Cooperstown, Otsego co. C. J. Toda, r., Ogdens- 
burgb, St. Louis co. A. C. Treadway, r., Johnstown, Montg. co. S. H. Turner, Prof. 
Bib. Learn, in Gen. Theol. Sem. of Prot. Epis. ch. U. S. G. Unfold, r., N. Y. F. Van- 
horne, Coldenham, Orange co. A. Verren, r., N. Y. J. M. Wainwright, d. d., r., N. Y. 
T. Warner, chap, and prof, in U. S. Mil. Acad., West Point. W. M. Weber, miss., 
Fairfield, Herkimer co. U. M. Wheeler, d. R. Wheeler, r., Butternuts, Otsego co. 
P. L. Whipple, r., Lansingburgh. H. J. Whitehouse, r., Rochester. J. Wiley, ir.,d. 
J. Wilkins, n. n., r., Westchester. P. Williams, r. f St. Philips ch., N. Y. R. Willis- 
ton, miss., Ithaca. J. B. Young, miss., Canistota, Mad. co. — 134. 

IV. Diocese or New Jersey. 

Right Rev. John Croes, d. d., Bishop and r. of Christ ch., New Brunswick. — Meet- 
ing, last Wednesday in May. Secretary, John Croes, jr., Newark. — E. D. Barry, D. n., 
Princ. Acad. N. Y. and r. Jersey city. W. Chadderton, Burlington. J. Chapman, r.. 
Perth Amboy. J. Croes, jr., Princ. Acad. Newark. W. Douglass, ra ., Piscataway and 
Woodbridge. C. Dunn, r., Newton. B. Holmes, r., Morristown. W. L. Johnson, r. v 
Trenton. H. M. Mason, m. f Salem and Pennsneck. M. Matthews, m. f Belleville. G. 
Y. Morehouse, r., Mount Holly. B. G. Noble, m., Elizabethtown. H. P. Powers, r., 
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Newark. J. M. Ward, r., Spotftwood, and m. Freehold. C. H. Wharton, d. »., r. Bor- 
liogton. £. Wheeler, Shrewsbury. W. R. Whittingham. d. id., Orange. 8. Wilnk&r, 
r., Swedesborough. — 19. 

V. DlOCBSB Or PsifKSTLVAlflA. 

Right Rev. Wm. White, do., Bishop sen. of the Am. ehh. presiding in the House of 
Bishops, and r., Philadelphia. — Meeting, third Tuesday in May.— Secretary, William 
H. Delancey, d. d., Philadelphia. N.T. Hohart, Assistant.— H. U. Onderdonk. d. d. 
Assist. Bishop, Philadelphia. J. Ahercrombie, sen. ass. in Philadelphia. J. T. Adder- 
ly, d., miss., Philipsburgh and Bellefonte, Cent. co. T. 6. Allen, Philadelphia. R. 
Ayres, Brownville, Fayette co. F. Beaslev, d. d., Philadelphia. G. T. Bedell, r., do. 
R. Black well, d.d., do. S.Bowman, r., Lancaster. G- Boyd, r., Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia. S. C. Brink le, r., Radnor, Del. co., and Great Valley, Chester co. W. 
Bryant, teacher, Philadel. and miss, suburbs of city. L. Bull, r., Churchtown, Lane. co. 
and Morgantown, Bucks co. L. Carter, d. and r., Muncey, Lycoming co. C. Cham- 
bers, d., rottaville, Schuyler co. J. Clarkson, r., Lancaster. &c. J. C. Clay, r., Perki- 
omen. &c. Montg. co. J. B. Clemsen, r., Pequod, Chester co., and Leacook, Lancaster 
co. P. Connelly, ass. m., Phila. J. G. Cooper, teacher, do. J. Davis, d. miss. D. and 
F. Miss. Soc. R. Dayis. W. H. De Lancey, d. d., Provost of the Univer. of Penn. 
J. De Pui, r., Bloomsburgh and Sugar Loaf; Colum. co. J. M. Douglass, Philadelphia. 
C. M. Dupuy, do. B. Glover, Erie and Waterfbrd, Erie co. F. L. Hawkes, m., Phila. 
J. A. Hicks, m., Easton. W. Hilton, d. miss.* Butler, Butler co. J. H. Hopkins, r., 
Pittsburgh, J. Hutchins, d. d., Philadel. J. W. James, d. m., Meadville. J. Jaquett, 
Phila. C. F. Jones, do. J. Kemper, d. d., m., do. G. Kirk, m. New London, Cross 
Roads, Chest, co. F. H. L. Laird, d. Georgetown, Beaver co. S. Marks, miss, in Sus- 
quehanna and Bradford co's. J. H. Marsden, d., Getty sburgh, Adams co. J. May, m., 
Wilkesbarre. W. C. Mead, r., South wark, Philad. G. Mintzer, d., Morlattin, Bucks 
co. J. Montgomery, d. d., Philad. R. U. Morgan, r., Chester and Del. co. H. H. 
Pfeiffer, miss., Connelsville, Fayette co. W. H. Rees, Bristol, Bucks co. F. Reno, 
Beaver co. J. Reynolds, r., Haifisburgh. G. W. Ridgley,d., chap. U. S. navy, Philad. 
J. Rodnev, jr. r., German town, Philad. co. and Whitcmarsh, Mont. co. E. Rutledge, 
Prof. Univ. of Penn. G. Sheets, r., Oxford and Lower Dublin, Philad. co. B. B. 
Smith, r., Philad. J. Spencer, Prof. Dickinson coll., Carlisle. J. Taylor, Pittsburgh. 
V. E. Thorpe, r., Huntingdon, Adams co., and York, York co. S. H. Tyng, r., Philad. 
P. Van Pelt, m., do. J. C. Ward, d., do. G.Weller. B. Wilson, d. d., Prof. Sys. Div. 
Gen. Theol. Sem. Prot. Epis. ch. U. S., New York. C. Wiltburger, jr. Sunbury, North- 
nmb. co. J. Wiltbank, r., Francesville, and master of Eastern Gram. School, Unioa, 
Penn. Phila.— 67. 

VI. Diocbsb of Delaware. 

Meeting, first Saturday in June. — Secretary, Evan H. Thomas, Dover. — R. Clay, 
Newcastle. J. H. Coit, m., Wilmington. D. tiigbee, m., Lewes, &c. Sussex co. J. 
Pardee, r., Wilmington. R. Piggot, Smyrna, &c. 8. W. Prestman, r., Newcastle and 
Staunton. J. H. Robinson.— 6. 

VII. Diocese or Maryland. 

Meeting, Wednesday in Trinity week. — Secretary, R. M. Hall. — Thomas B. Grun- 
dy, Assistant, Baltimore. — W. D. Addison, Georgetown, Dist. Colum. G. Aisquith, 
Baltimore. H. Aisquith, r., Westminster. E. Allen, r., Washington parish, D. C. J. 
Allen, Prof. Univer. of Maryland. M. Allen, m., Calvert co. W. Armstrong, r., Mont. 
co. C. C. Austin, r., St. Parish, Bait. co. J. V. Bartow, r., Baltimore. T. Bayne, r , 
Talbot co. T. Billopn, Ann Arundel co. J. T. Brooke, Georgetown, D. C. J. G. 
Blanchard, r., Annapolis. W. F. Chelsey, r., Calvert co. J. C lax ton, Wm. and Mary, 
St. M.'s co. H. L. Davis, d. d. R. Drane, r., Hagerstown. W. Duke, Elkton, Cecil 
co. C. P. Elliott, r., Upper Marlborough. J. For man, S. River. L. J. Gillis, r., Prince 
George's co. R. W. Gold sburgh, d., Chester, Wye parish. M. Harris, r., Kent Island. 
W. Hawley, r., Washington city. J. P. K. Hensnaw,r., Baltimore. E. Higbee, Havre 
de Grace. H. V. D. Johns, r., Washington city. J.Johns, r., Baltimore. N. M. Jones, 
All Faith, St. Mary's. J. Judd, Great Chop tank, Dor. co. L. Johns, Emmanuel Par* 
iih, Al. co. J. R. Keech, r., Hartford co. W. Livingston, m., Baltimore. C. Mann,r., 
Wm. and Mary parish, Chas. co. W. L. Marshal], Ann Arundel co. A. M'Cormiek. 
O. M'Elhiney, r., Baltimore co. G. L. Mackenheimer, do., Prince George's co. R. H. 
B. Mitchell, r., St. Mary's co. R. Prout, Durham parish, Chas. co. I. Parker, teacher 
of Acad. Baltimore. W. S. Perkins, Georgetown, D. C. W. Raffeiiy, d. d., Prin. St. 
John's coll., Annapolis. T. Roid. J. Rice, St. Mark's, Frederic co. J. J. Robertson, 
Miss, to Greece. N. H. Shaw, Prof. Charlotte Hall Sen., St. Mary's oo. S. Litgreares, 
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St. Stephen's, Oeeil co. W. A. Bmallwood, Prince George's co. P. F. Smith, r», 
Shrewsbury parish, Kent co. W. M. Stone, r., Somerset. J. S. Stone, All Saint*, 
Frederic co. 8. C. Stratton, r., AH Hollow's parish, and Worcester parish, W. oo. J. 
Swan, Frederic. C. S. Williams, d. d., Prin. Baltimore coll. L. Wilmer, Port Tobac. 
Chas. co. W. £. Wyatt, d. d., r., Baltimore. N. Young, Durham. — 58. 

VIII. DlOCESI OF VlRGIIftA. 

The Right Rev. Richard C. Moore, d. d., Bishop and r., Richmond. — Meeting, 
third Thursday in May. — Secretary, John 6. Williams, Richmond. W. Meade, d. n., 
Abb. Bishop, Millwood, Frederic co. E. Boyden, Staunton^ M. L. Chevers, Hampton. 
J. Clapham, Mattox Bridge, Wostmoreland co. N. H. Cobbs, New London, Bed. co. 
J. Cooke, Montpelier, Hanoock co. J. Cole, miss. Surry. W. Crawford, Louisa C. H. 
R. B. Croes, ass. m., Richmond. J. Doughon, Goochland C. H. C. Dresser, Mt. Lau- 
rel, Hal. co. H. W. Ducachet, r., Norfolk. A. Empie, Pres. Wm. and Mary's coll., 
Williamsburgh. Z. H. Goldsmith, r., St. George's parish, Accomack co. C. J. Good, 
Bowling* Green, Caro. co. H. B. Goodwin, d. J. Grammar, Harris ville, Dinwiddie 
co. S. S. Gunter, r., Hungars par. Northamp. co. F. W. Hatch, Charlottesville. J. 
E. Jackson, Winchester. T. Jackson, r., Leesburgh. W. Jackson, r., Alexandria, 
D. C. A. Jones, Charlestown, Jefferson co. W. G. H. Jones, Smithfield, Isle of 
Wight. J. Keeling, Suffolk, Nanc. co. R. Keith, o. d., Prof. Bvst. Theol., Theolog. 
Sch. of Vir., Alexandria, D. C. W. F. Lee, r., Richmond. G. Lemmon, Warrenton, 
Fauq. co. £. R. Lippit, Prof. Sac. Lit. Theol. Sch., Alexandria, D. C. E. C. M'Guire, 
Fredericksburgh. J. P. M'Guire, Loretto, Essex co. N. G. Osgood, Campbell C. H. 
C. H. Page, Amherst C. H. E. W. Peet, St. Pauls par., King George's co. J. Phil- 
lips, Lunenburg C. H. F. G. Smith, Lynchburgh, Campbell co. G. A. Smith, Cul- 
pepper C. H. W. Steele, Halestone, Mecklen. co. A. Syme, Brist. par., Petersburgh. 
J.T. Wheat, Wheeling. J. H. Wingfield, Portsmouth, Norfolk co. J. Wood ville, 
Culpepper C. H.— 43. 

IX. Diocesk or North Carolina. 

The Right Rev. John S. Ravenscrofl, d. d., Bishop, Williamsburgh. — Meeting, 
first Thursday after Whitsunday. — Secretary, E. L Winslow, Fayetteville. J. Avery, 
r., Edenton. J. Buxton, m., Elizabeth city. W. D. Cairns, Wilmington. G. W. 
Freeman, r., Raleigh. J. R. Goodman, r. f Newburn. W. M. Green, r., llillsboroogh, 
Orange co. R. J. Miller, r., Burke co. J. H. Normant, Scotland Neck. P. B. Whiley, 
Fayetteville. T. Wright, r., Salisbury and Rowan co. — 11. 

X. Diocese of South Carolina. 

The Right Rev. Nathaniel Bo wen, n. d., Bishop and r., Charleston. — Meeting, third 
Wednesday in February. — Secretary, F. Dalcho, Charleston. J. Adams, d. d., Prin. of 
Charleston coll. D. J. Campbell, r., Black Oaks and the Rocks. J. W. Chanler, r., 
Clarendon. A. L. Converse, r., Statesburg. F. Dalcho, ass. m., Charleston. F. P. De 
Lavaux, r., St. Bartholomew's p. R. Dickinson, r., Pendleton. J. S. Field, d., St. He- 
lena Island. P. H. Folker, nkss., Greeneville. A. Fowler, m., Chr. ch. par. H. Fra- 
zer, All Saints, Wackamaw. C. E. Gadsden, d. m., St. Paul's par. T. Gates, n. n., 
Charleston. P. T. Gervais, St. John's, Colleton. A. Gibbs, r., Wackamaw. C. Han- 
kell, r., Charleston. G. W. Hathaway, d., P. T. Keith, r., Winyaw. M. H. Lance, 
Charleston. A. W. Marshall, d., Cheraw. T. Mills, d. d., Rocky Mount. W. H. 
Mitchell, r., San tee. E. Philips, dora. miss., Charleston. M. Payson, Charleston. F. 
H. Rutledge, r., Sullivan's Isl. T. H. Taylor, r., Colleton. E. Thomas, m., Edisto and 
Ed inga ville. P. Trapter, d., St. Andrews. J. J. Tschudy, r., Berkeley. J. R. Walker, 
r., Beaufort. W. S. Wilson, r., St. Matthew's p. T. Young, miss., Greenville. T. J. 
Young, m., St. Luke's and Prince William's ps. — 36. 

XI. Diocese or Georgia. 

Meeting third Monday in April, Secretary A. Gould, Augusta. E. Neufville, r., 
Savannah. H. Smith, r. Augusta. — 2. 

XII. Diocese or Ohio. 

The Right Rev. Philander Chase, n. n., Bishop Gambier, and pres. of Kenyon col* 
e, and of the Theol. Sem. of the Prot. Episc. Church in the diocese of Ohio. Meet- 
ing second Wednesday in September. Secretary, W. Sparrow Gambier. B. P. Ayde* 
tatt, m., Cincinnati. J. P. Bausman, ra., Chill icothe. C. P. Bronson, Mount Vernon. 
C W. Fitch, prof. Kenyon college, Gambier. J. Hall, m., Ashtabula. S. Johnston, 
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m., Cincinnati. G. McMillan, m., Piqua. I. Morse, m. StoubenviUe and Cms Creek. 
W. Preston, m., Columbus and Worthington. A Sanford, m., Medina. W. Sparrow, 
prof. Kenyon college, Gambier. N. Stem, d., Delaware. M. T. C. Wing, tutor, Ken- 
yon college, Gambier.— -14. 

XIII. Diocxse or Mississippi. 

Meeting, first Wednesday in May. — Secretary, M. W. Ewing, Natchez. A. Cloud, 
Jefferson co. I. A. Fox, r. } Jeff. co. A. A. Muller, Natchez. S. Wall, m., Port Gib- 
son. — 4. 

"XIV. Dioczsx of Kbftucet. 

G. T. Chapman, d. d., r., Lexington. B. 0. Poors, teacher, Lexington. H. M. 
Shaw. J. Ward, Lexington. —4. 

XV. Diocsse of Tennessee. 

J. Davis, d. and m., Nashville. D. Stephens, d. d., Columbia. J. H. Otey, Frank- 
lin. — 3. 

XVI. Louisiana. 
J. F. Hull, r., New Orleans. — 1. 

Michigan Territory. 

R. F. Cakle, miss., Green Bay, in service of Dom. and For. Miss. Soc. Prot. Epis. 
Ch., U. S. E. Williams, d., Green Bay— 8. 

Arkansas Territory. 
I. Darneille. — 1. 

Missouri Territory. 
T. Horrell, miss., St. Louis. — 1. 

Florida. 

R. A. Henderson, miss., St. Augustine, in service of Dom. and For. Miss. Soc. 
Prot. Epis. Ch., U. S. S. B. Hutchens, miss., Pensacola, in service of Dom. and For. 
Miss. Soc. Prot. Epis. Ch., U. S.— 2. 

SUMMARY. 
Dioceses, 15 ; Bishops, 10 ; Ministers, 508. 



SYNOD OF THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Historical Sketch. • 

The members of this denomination were among the early settlers in Pennsylvania. 
They are descended from the Reformed, or Calvinistic Church in Germany, 'they re- 
mained in a scattered state till 1746, when the Rev. Michael Schlatter, who was sent 
from Europe for the purpose, collected them together. They are found principally in 
Pennsylvania ; a few in Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and other States. 

Note. We have not been able to obtain a copy of the Minutes of the last Meeting 
of the Synod, which contains the list of clergymen connected with the Church. We are 
compelled to content ourselves with such notices of this denomination as we could find 
in the Magazine of the Church, printed at York, Penn. 

The Synod of the German Reformed Church is composed of seven classes— East 
Pennsylvania, Lebanon, Susquehanna, West Pennsylvania, Zian, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The Synod of Ohio, not in immediate connexion with the General Synod, on account of 
its distance, have in their connexion 14 ordained ministers, and one candidate, sod 
about 100 synod congregations.* There is, in addition, an independent body, called * 
Synod of the German Reformed Church in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, of which 
we know nothing. 

The following may be given as a general estimate of the condition of this Synod, 
including that of Ohio : Classes, 8 j Ordained Ministers, 120 ; Candidates for tht Muds* 
try, 10; Congregations, 500. 

* la the German Reformed Church one minuter has anally the care of soreral eongTefations. 
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Next Meeting of the Synod at Hagentown, Md. on the last Sabbath in Sept. 1831. 

Delegates toother 

To the Ref. Dutch Synod. 

J. W. Dochant. ) 

<J. Wack, J pnmaru. 

A. Helfenstein, sen. ) mmmm ^ mM 
I.C.Becker, ]*'cund*. 

To the Lutk. Synod of East Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Prof. Mayer, > __•« 
J.R.Reily, J , JP"~ra. 



H. B. Schafther. ) ,. 

I.W.Dechant, }•*«««• 

To £*e Gen. Assembly of the Presb. Church. 

S. Helfenstein. sen. > 
J.R.Reily, J^weant. 

A. Helfenstein. sen. ) .. 

A. Helfenstein, jr. $""***' 



EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

Historical Sketch. 

The name Lutheran is derived from the great Reformer. It is said that the term 
Evangelical was given to his followers by Luther. It is still preferred to that of Luthe- 
ran by some of the denomination. They settled in Pennsylvania and the adjoining 
States on their arrival in this country. The churches were for a considerable time sup- 
plied with ministers from Germany, some of whom were eminent men.* They are now 
found in Pennsylvania, New York, North Carolina, Maryland, and in other States. 
The Augsburg Confession, consisting of 21 articles, is the acknowledged standard of 
faith for the Lutherans. Among the American Lutherans are three Judicatories — 1, the 
Vestry of the Congregation ; 2, the District Conference ; 3, the General Synod, from 
which there is no appeal. The Lutherans have manifested much interest in the pro- 
motion of the various benevolent objects of the present day. They have flourishing 
Seminaries at Hartwick, N. T. and Gettysburg, Pa. 

We regret that we are not able to furnish a complete view of this Church. The 
General Synod contained, in 1828, about 200 Ministers, and 800 Congregations. At the 
list Meeting of the Synod, it was stated that considerable additions had been made to 
the churches during the last year. Four students from Gettysburg were licensed to 
preach the gospel. An Education Society for the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania 
was formed ; also a Sabbath School Union, Auxiliary to the American Sunday School 
Union. The next Synod is to meet at Greencastle, Franklin co. Penn., on the first 
Sabbath in Oct., 1830. 

* Rev. H. M. Muhlenbarg, the first Lutheran preacher in this country, was sent from London, in 1743. 



METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Historical Sketch. 



This denomination was formed in the 1729, by Mr. John Wesley. Mr. Wesley was, 
at that time, a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. In connexion with Mr. Cfnarles 
Wesley, Mr. George Whiten* eld, and others, amounting in all to about fourteen, he 
commenced holding religions meetings for mutual improvement. They also visited the 
tick and afflicted with much assiduity. They obtained the name Methodist, from the 
exact regularity of their lives ; an allusion being made to an ancient sect of physicians, 
who reduced the healing art to a few common principles. In 1735, the Wesleys visitea 
Georgia. They remained but a short time, and were succeeded by Mr. Whitefield. A 
separation was made in 1741 between Mr. Whitefield and the Wesleys ; the former de- 
claring himself a Calvinist, the latter professing the doctrines of Arminius. 

Under the management of Mr. Jonn Wesley, the Methodists were organized into a 
complete system of church government, unequalled in any other denomination. The 
first Methodist Society in the United States was formed in the city of New York, in 
1760, by some emigrants from Ireland. In 1768, a meeting house was erected in John 



m 
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street Daring the war of the Revolution all the preachers, except Mr. Asbuty , return- 
ed to their native land. In 1734, Dr. Thomas Coke came to America, with powers to 
constitute the Methodist Societies into an independent Church. Before, the preacher* 
were considered only as laymen, and did not administer the ordinances. Mr. Atomy 
was ordained Bishop by Dr. Coke, in 1784. The number of members at this time wu 
14 ,988,' and of preachers 83. 

The clergy of the Methodist Episcopal Church consists of Bishops, Presiding El- 
ders, Elders, Deacons, and an unordained order of licensed Preachers. The ministry is 
divided into itinerant and local. The former are constantly engaged in preaching and 
pastoral labor, under the direction of the Bishops and Conferences ; the letter perform 
these offices only as opportunity offers. The highest authority of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is the General Conferetice, which meets once in four years, and consists of 
delegates from the Annual Conferences, in the ratio of one delegate for every seven 
itinerant preachers. The Annual Conferences are 17 in number, dividing the whole 
territory of the United States. These Conferences consist of all the travelling preachers 
in the connexion. 

Bishops. William M'Kendree, Robert R. Roberts, Joshua Soule, Elijah Hedding. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 



Canada Conference, [1828,] 
Pittsburgh Conference, 
Ohio Conference, 
Missouri Conference, 
Illinois Conference, 
Kentucky Conference, 
Holstein Conference, 
Tennessee Conference, 
Mississippi Conference, 
South Carolina Conference, 
Virginia Conference, 
Baltimore Conference, 
Philadelphia Conference, 
New York Conference, 
New England Conference, 
Genesee Conference, 
Oneida Conference, 
Maine Conference, 



Whites. 


Cord. 


Indiana. 


Total. 


Trer. Preaeh. 


Snpsrt. 


8,753 


10 


915 


9,678 


46 


7 


22,583 


176 




22,759 


86 


' 8 


32,700 


193 


208 


33,101 


100 


5 


3,257 


350 




3,607 


25 


1 


18,724 


116 




18,840 


59 


5 


23,888 


3,682 




27,570 


92 


14 


17,952 


2,012 




19,964 


61 


9 


17,476 


2,499 


702 


20,677 


90 


1 


10,948 


3,576 


400 


14,924 


58 


3 


38,708 


21,276 


24 


60,008 


130 


11 


28,384 


9,756 




38,140 


104 


7 


28,644 


10,302 




38,946 


111 


11 


34,819 


8,159 




42,978 


125 


5 


32,789 


371 




33,160 


173 


10 


20,337 


220 




20,557 


186 


9 


13,532 


39 


1 


13,572 


65 


4 


19,246 


74 




19,320 


98 


12 


9,939 


3 




9,942 


77 


5 



Total, 382,679 62,814 2,250 447,743 1,697 

Corrected total of last year, (See M. Mag. Dec. 1828,) 418,438 Sup'd 120 

Increase this year, 29,306 1,817 
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BAPTISTS. 



Historical Sketch. 

This denomination is distinguished from others by their opinions respecting the 
mode and subjects of baptism. They administer baptism only by immersion ; and to 
nene but adults. They claim an immediate descent from the apostles, and assert that 
the constitution of their churches is derived immediately from Jesus Christ. Others 
affirm that they had their origin at a much later day, even as late as the 16th cen- 
tury. The following are the principal sects of Baptists : 1. Particular Baptists of Eng- 
land and Wales ; 2. General Baptists of England and Wales ; 3. Mennonites of Hol- 
land and other countries ; 4. the Scotch, or Weekly Communion Baptists ; 5. Associated 
or Calvinistic Baptists of the United States ; 6. Seventh Day Baptists; 7. Six Principle 
Baptists; a Mennonites of America; 9. Tunker Baptists; 10. Free Will Baptists; 
11. Christian Society; 12. Emancipators ; 13. Free Communion Baptists. 
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ASSOCIATED, OR CALVINISTIC BAPTISTS OF AMERICA. 

This is the largest body of Baptists in the world, in point of numbers and influence. 
It is stated that the additions to their churches, during the last year, amounted to a 
greater number than the whole of the Baptist denominations in England and Ireland. 
Their oldest church in this country is that called the first in Providence, formed in 1639. 
The first Association was formed at Philadelphia in 1707. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 



Baptist Associations in the United States, and in the British possessions. 



Bute. 
British possessions, 
Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas Territory, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Michigan Territory, 

Total, 



No.Au. No.eha> No.min. 


Nceomm 


4 


99 


57 


11,965 


8 


210 


55 


12,936 


6 


72 


67 


4,812 


7 


116 


79 


7,594 


8 


126 


137 


12,175 


1 


30 


26 


3,604 


6 


107 


104 


10,096 


27 


549 


387 


43,565 


2 


34 


21 


2,324 


10 


134 


96 


7,561 


1 


9 


9 


520 


2 


31 


20 


1,125 


18 


337 


192 


39,940 


14 


272 


139 


15,530 


6 


159 


131 


12,316 


12 


390 


205 


31,797 


12 


219 


130 


8,953 


3 


58 


12 


1,714 


1 


28 


14 


1,021 


1 


8 


2 


88 


11 


214 


141 


11,971 


25 


442 


289 


37,520 


14 


240 


140 


8,801 


111 


181 


127 


6,513 


6 


80 


69 


2,432 


9 


111 


67 


3,955 


1 


5 


2 
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OofTMponfonU. 
J. Harris, Waterford, U. C. 
D. Chessman, Hallowell. 
N. W. Williams, Concord. 
Alvah Sabin, Georgia. 
D. Sharp, d. d., Boston. 

D. Benedict, Pawtucket. 
B. M. Hill, New Haven. 

S. H. Cone, New York city. 
J. Sheppard, Mount Holley. 
S. Williams, Pittsburg. 
S. W. Woolford, Cooch's Bridge. 
J. Healy, Baltimore. 

A. W. Clopton, Charlotte C. H. 
W. P. Biddle, Newbern. 

W. Riley, Charleston. 

H. O. Wyer, Savannah. 

T. Baines, Tuscaloosa. 

J. A. Ronaldson, St. Francisville. 

B. C. Robert, Franklin. 

V M. Cunningham, Little Rock. 
S. M'Gowan, Paris. 
W. T. Smith, Lexington. 
G. C. Sedwick, Zanesville. 
H. Bradley, Indianapolis. 

E. Roberts, Bod Pas. 

J. M. Peck, Rock Spring, 111. 
E. Comstook, Pontiac. 



228 4,384 2,914 304,827 



The preceding Table has been prepared from the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1830. In regard to most of the Associations, the statements were prepared 
from the last Minutes, or those of 1829. In reference to others, necessity obliged the 
Editor of the Magazine to use the Minutes of 1828, 1827, and in a few cases of a still 
more distant period. The grand total is taken from the Magazine. It does not 



corres- 



period. The grand total is taken from tne Magazine. 

pond exactly with the sum total as made out in our Table, being somewhat larger. 
We judged it proper, however, to put down the greater numbers, as they will fall short, 
unquestionably, of the actual strength of the Baptist denomination. 

We should have stated before, that the Baptists are organized into a General Con- 
vention, which meets triennially. The next Meeting is to be held at New York, in 
April, 1832. 



SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 

They differ from the Baptists generally, in no respect, except in regard to the Sab- 
bath, believing that the seventh, and not the first day of the week, is the day which ought 
to be religiously observed. In 1668, there were a few churches of this connexion in 
England. The first Sabbatarian Church in America was formed in Newport, R. I. in 
1671. They are confined principally to that State. A few years since, they numbered 
about 1,000 communicants. In the United States there are about 2,000 members united 
together in an Annual Conference. Population, 10,000. 
Vol. ii. 34 
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SIX PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 

So called, from their belief that the custom recognized in Heb. vi. 1, 2, of the im- 
position of hands is still binding, as a prerequisite to church communion. As these two 
verses contain six distinct propositions, these Baptists have acquired the name of Six 
Principle Baptists, to distinguish them from others, sometimes called Five Principle. 
They reside mostly in Rhode Island and New York, and in 1828 consisted of about 20 
churches, and from 1*500 to 1,800 members. 



MENNONITES. 

So called from Menno, a distinguished member of the sect. They are said to be 
descendants of the Waldenses. They are a simple, harmless people, and make it an 
article of their faith never to bear arms. In the latter part of the 17th century, they set- 
tled in Pennsylvania. According to Benedict, there were, in 1824, 200 Mennonite 
churches in America. 



TUNKERS. 

They have acouired this name from the manner in which they perform the rite of 
baptism, the word Tanker being a corruption of TumbUr. They first appeared in Amer- 
ica in 1719. They hold the doctrine or universal salvation, with some peculiar qualifi- 
cations. They have probably 40 or 50 churches, principally in the Western States. 



FREE WILL BAPTISTS. 



The first church of this sect was gathered in New Durham, N. H. in 1780, by Ben- 
jamin Randall. They soon after received considerable additions from those " who saw 
the beauties of a. free salvation." In 1783, they held a General Meeting at Phippsburg, 
Me. ; at which time they agreed to hold a similar Meeting four times a year. The 
number of Ministers probably amounts to 300; Churches, 370; Communicants, 16,000. 



CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

In defence of the name which they have assumed, they quote Acts xi. 26, xzvi. 28, 
1 Peter iv. 16, regarding all others as the invention of men. They baptize only byim- 
mersion. The first society of this kind was formed in Portsmouth, N. H. in 1803. They 
have spread extensively in all parts of the United States. They are anti-calvinistic, and 
anti-trinitarian. They profess to receive the Scriptures as the only rale of faith and 
practice. They have not far from 1,000 congregations. 

EMANCIPATORS. 

In 1805, a number of ministers and churches in Kentucky took a decided stand 
against slavery, in principle and practice. In no other respect do they differ from the 
Calvinistic Baptists. Their number is constantly increasing. 

FREE COMMUNION BAPTISTS. 

This name is given to about 30 Ministers and Churches, who reside west of Albany, 
in the State of New York. Except on the subject of communion, they do not differ 
from other Baptists. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF BAPTISTS. 

Name*. No. of Minieton. No. of Communicants. 

Calvinistic 2,914 304,827 

Seventh Day 30 3,000 

Six Principle 25 1,700 

Mennonites 250 30,000 

Tunker* 40 3,000 

Free Will 300 16,000 

Christians 300 30,000 

Emancipators 10 400 

Free Communion 30 3,500 

Total 3,899 392,427 
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UNITED BRETHREN. 

According to their own accounts, this Society derive their origin from the Greek 
Church in the 9th century. In 1523, they commenced a friendly correspondence with 
Luther, and afterwards with Calvin. On account of a civil war and a persecution, they 
were driven from Bohemia in 1621. One colony settled in Upper Lusatia, under the 
protection of Count Zinzendorf, a distinguished nobleman, who soon after became a con- 
vert to their doctrines. Their form of Church Government is Episcopal, though they 
give to their Bishops no preeminent authority or rank. The Church is governed by Sy- 
nods, consisting of deputies from all the Congregations, and by subordinate bodies, 
which they call Conferences. They adopt the Augsburg Confession as the rule of 
faith, which leaves undecided the points of controversy between the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinista. Their liturgy and all their rites and customs are simple. They labored more 
abundantly than all other denominations, for many years, in the glorious work of evan- 
gelizing the heathen. They have settlements in Germany, Denmark, Holland, Great 
Britain, Russia, United States, and in many heathen countries. In this country their 
principal settlements are in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

Summary in 1828. Ministers, 23; Cong. 23 ; Comm. 2,000 ; Members, 6,000. 



QUAKERS, OR FRIENDS. 



This class of Christians took their rise in England about 1650. George Fox is con- 
sidered the founder. He was brought before two justices in Derbyshire, one of whom 
reviled him, and bade him tremble at the word of the Lord. From this circumstance 
they are denominated Quakers. They call themselves Friends, from the scriptural ap- 
pellation, as " Our friends salute thee." In 1656, they came to America, and settled 
principally in Pennsylvania. They are opposed to the practice of taking oaths, and to 
war, in all its forms. They agree with the Baptists in denying the validity of infant 
baptism. They extend the privilege of preaching the gospel to females, as well as to 
males. They nave also peculiar notions in regard to dress, plainness and simplicity in 
language, (fee. 

within a few years past, in this country, there has been a serious schism among the 
Quakers ; a part professing the doctrines of Unitarianism, and called Hicksitcs/hom 
their leader, Elias Hioks ; the other portion adhering to the orthodox doctrines. It 
having been made a question, which or them ought to be considered as seceding from the 
doctrines of the original sect, the Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, May 20, 1829, 
sent forth an Epislle, containing a statement of weir belief; from which it appears that 
they fully believe in the Inspiration of the Scriptures, the Supreme Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Atonement by his sufferings and death, &c. 

By a table published in a paper printed in Wheeling, Va. in 1829, it appears that 
there are in the United States, — 150,000 members of this Society ; of whom 56,026 are 
Hicksites ; 28,904 are orthodox ; the others not known. 



CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 



In February, 1810, the Cumberland Presbytery was formed in Tennessee, without 
any connexion with the Presbyterian Church, principally because the Synod of Ken- 
tucky refused to license ministers to preach the gospel without a classical education. 
It was at a period of considerable religious excitement, when the labors of clergymen 
were in great demand. They dissented in some respects from the Confession of Faith 
of the General Assembly, particularly in regard to the doctrines of reprobation, limited 
atonement, &c. At first there were hut nine preachers in the connexion, four only of 
whom were ordained. They have now a Synod consisting of several Presbyteries. The 
additions to the Churches in this Synod, during the last year, were nearly 3,500, about 
1,000 of whom received baptism. The number of preachers is much smaller than the 
wants of the denomination require. They have a flourishing College at Princeton, Ky., 
containing, we believe, nearly 100 students, under the care of the Rev. President Cossit. 



UNITARIANS. 

The number of Churches belonging to the Unitarians is not definitely known. Six 
or eight are found in Maine, four or five in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, one hun- 
dred and thirty or forty in Massachusetts, two in New York city, and a few in other 
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placet south and west. Many of the Churches are connected in an Association, which 
meets annually in Boston during the week of General Election in May. 



NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, OR SWEDENBORGIANS. 

The founder of this sect, Baron Emanuel Swedenborg, was the son of a Bishop in 
West Gothia, Sweden. He died in London, in 1773. His works, which were not much 
known during his life, were widely circulated and read after his death. Hie followers 
are now found in considerable numbers in Europe, and in the United States. In this 
country they are organized into a General Convention, which meets annually. The 
Eleventh Meeting was held in Boston, in August, 1829. It consists of Pastors or 
Teachers, and Lay Delegates. 

General Summary, as given in the Minutes of 1689. 

Ordaining Ministers, 9 ; Priests and Teaching Ministers, 6 ; Licentiates, 14 ; Total 
Clergy. 29. Receivers of the doctrines are found in 5 towns in Maine ; 3, in New 
Hampshire ; 24, in Massachusetts; 2, in Rhode Island ; 1, in Connecticut ; 14, in New 
York ; 2, in New Jersey ; 22, in Pennsylvania ; 22, in Ohio ; 17, in other States. Reg- 
ular Societies are formed in 28 towns in the United 8tates. Next Meeting of the Con- 
vention, in Philadelphia, 1st Thursday in June, 1830. 



MILLENNIAL CHURCH, OR SHAKERS. 

This Society commenced under the ministration of Ann Lee, who was born in Man- 
chester, (Eng.) in 1736. From the violent bodily commotions with which they are often 
seized, they have been denominated Shakers. In 1780, ten or twelve individuals came 
from England to this country. In 1787, they formed themselves into a Society at New 
Lebanon, N. Y., established a community of goods in all respects. Their general em- 
ployments are agriculture and the mechanic arts. They are remarkable for their neat- 
ness, sobriety, honesty, harmlessness, dec. Their peculiar manner of worship is by 
dancing. Societies of Shakers are found at Alfred and New Gloucester, Me. ; Canter- 
bury and Enfield, N. H. ; Shirley, Harvard, Tyringham, and Hancock, Mass. ; Enfield, 
Conn. ; Watervliet and New Lebanon, N. T. ; Union village and Watervliet, Ohio ; 
Pleasant Hill and South Union, Ky. No. of Societies in 1828, 16; Preachers, 45; 
Population, 5,400. 



UNIVERSALISTS. 



They trace their rise to Origen, who lived in the third century. Many individual! 
in the successive centuries cherished this doctrine. Societies of Universalists are now 
found in various parts of Christendom. In the United States there are probably about 
300 Societies and 150 Preachers. A General Convention is annually holden, in which 
the several Societies in New England, and some from the other States, are represented. 
There are ten or twelve Associations under its jurisdiction. They publish a number 
of magazines and newspapers. A part believe in a limited punishment after this 
life ; others believe that the future state of all will be alike happy at death. 



Note. In compiling our Historical Sketches of the various Denominations, we bare 
made use of Benedict's History of all Religion*, a book of great value. We have in- 
tended to be as impartial and accurate in our statements as possible. To be entirely so, 
is, of course, out of our power. Any corrections, which may be made in the spirit of 
kindness, we shall gratefully acknowledge. In such a multitude of dates and figurei 
as occur in our statistics, some errors are unavoidable. 
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NOTICES OF THE PAPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The following article has been prepared for this 
work, by a gentleman of dittinfuiahed learn- 
inf.* The principal aonree of information wae 
"A »**!«* it P usMtUuion it to Propagation it 
U f eC'—being a periodical continuation of the 
"Lettrea Bdifiantei,"A Lyonet a ParU,18». £*>. 

The subject announced at the head of 
this article is one of great and increasing 
importance. Contemplated either in a ci- 
vil or religious view, this is unquestiona- 
bly the case ; but it is more especially un- 
der the latter that it commends itself to the 
readers of this publication. We shall en- 
deavour, in pursuing it, to bear in mind 
not only the imperious duty of the histori- 
an, to exhibit truth, but also that of the pa- 
triot and christian, to ascertain and feel its 
connexion and relations. 

But in this paper it is not intended to 
enter at large into the long protracted and 
voluminous controversy with the Church 
or Rome. Such we style her, and are 
backward to admit her title to the usurped 
but ordinary appellation of* Catholic' This 
controversy has occasionally occupied, for 
more than three hundred years, some of 
the most serious minds and able pens of 
Christendom; and indeed from an earlier 
age there have not been wanting individu- 
als who have successively borne testimony 
against the assumptions, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the Roman Court, or Church — 
terms, in this case, commutable — her grow- 
ing superstitions, preposterous claims, and 
absurd pretensions. 

Tet, while we waive, for the present, a 
professed entrance on this controversy, it 
is not because we are under no apprehen- 
sion of evil, nor because we do not feel that 
it is matter of surprise that the evil should 
be extending its influence so widely in our 
country. For we cannot forget the appre- 
hensions of our puritan ancestors, and their 
conscientious opposition ; nor the suffer- 
ings of many who preceded them. And it 
is equally impossible to forget the invalua- 
ble privilege of possessing God's Word, 
translated and accessible in our own lan- 
guage with the liberty of reading, expound- 
ing and practising its requirements, with- 



out fear of molestation. That, in such cir- 
cumstances, Rome should increase her vo- 
taries from among our freeborn citizens, in 
numbers almost equal to those who came 
as papists to this country from the shores of 
Europe, is indeed matter of surprise. 

Our main design is to give a statistical 
view of Romanists in the United States, as 
has been done in reference to other denom- 
inations. But, with our opinions and feel- 
ings, it will be impracticable, and would 
also we think be improper, to exhibit such 
a view without remarks. 

At the outset, however, it is to be dis- 
tinctly and gratefully acknowledged, that, 
as in our own State government, ' every 
denomination of Christians, demeaning 
themselves peaceably, and as good subjects 
of the Commonwealth, shall be equally un- 
der the protection of the law ; and no sub- 
ordination of any one sect or denomination 
to another shall ever be established by 
law :'* so likewise in the Constitution of 
the United States it is provided, that ( Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting tho 
free exercise thereof.'! Whatever remarks, 
therefore, be made in reference to that 
branch of the Church of Rome which ex- 
ists in these States, it is to be considered 
that they have an equal right with our- 
selves to their own views, and opinions, 
and forms of worship, while they infringe 
not on the rights of others. And, as a con- 
sequence, they have an equal right with 
ourselves to publish their own opinions, and 
send out their missionaries to* promulgate 
them through the Union, and multiply 
their converts — it being only the force of 
truth and sound argument, and the influ- 
ence of a holy and useful life, which can 
justly be allowed to sway the public senti- 
ment, and establish the prosperity of any 
denomination : every tendency to the un- 
ion of the Church and State, in establish- 
ments professedly religious, militating as 
much with our feelings, as with the spirit 
of our free constitutions of government. 

Nor are the Romanists to be regarded 
as interlopers in the United States. One 



*ConititntionofMau. Art. III. 

'Implicit reliance may be placed on if .tatement.. f Ammdm to Conitit . * rj. a Art. HI. 
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of the members of this Confederacy was 
indeed originally constituted, in great de- 
gree, by individuals of that faith. Mary- 
land, settled by lord Baltimore, was in- 
tended by him as a place of refuge for such, 
and for their enjoyment of religious liberty. 
However strange, therefore, it may seem 
to us, that our ears are saluted with reports 
of the extension of the Romish Church in 
this Protestant country — we must be pre- 
pared to contemplate the fact. 

And why, some are ready to say, is this 
increase to be deprecated ? Are we to 
charge on the modern professors of that 
faith the derelictions of their ancestors? 
Shall we hold the present Church of Rome 
responsible for the cruelties exercised 
against the Albigenses, six hundred years 
ago — and for tho fires of Smithfield, the 
dragonnadcs of the Cevennois, the massa- 
cres of St. Bartholomew, and of 1641 ? Do 
we not find in that communion men of hu- 
manity, of elegant literature, engaging 
manners, sound science, and fervent piety ? 
Theso questions would have weight, did 
we recognise in the acts of the Court of 
Rome any compunction for her past vio- 
lences ; did she express her abhorrence of 
the principle, ' that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics/ and abjure the dogmas of 
Jesuitic morality. But until this is done, 
she muBt be held responsible to the world 
— as indeed she will be to God, when He 
maketh inquisition for blood. 

The refinement of modern manners, the 
withholding of objectionable articles of 
faith, in soothing conversations maintain- 
ed with inquirers, the specious glosses put 
on expressions startling to tho lover of 
Scriptural simplicity — all these might seem 
to say, Rome has changed, and is far dif- 
ferent from that power which Luther and 
Zuingle, Mel an c tho n, Calvin and Bucer, 
and the host of Reformers combated. But 
the high tone of her present publications 
claims* an unchanged and unchangeable 
character for her faith and her practice. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
this whole subject is awakening investiga- 
tion. Indeed the wonder is, rather, that 
curiosity has slept so long — and that watch- 



* See * The Jesuit; a periodical published in Bos- 
ton, passim. 



men themselves have slumbered. Special- 
ly is it to be regretted, that that important 
part of our territory, concerning which we 
are accustomed to hear that it will speedi- 
ly, by its abundant population, give law to 
our Union, has been left open so long to 
the enterprises of Rome ; and has obtained 
from the elder portions of our population so 
scanty means of resistance to a persevering 
and specious hierarchy. How important 
it is in the sight of Romanists this paper 
will soon evince. Had it been in our eyes 
as important at the commencement of this 
century, and had those means been in op- 
eration, which our tardy zeal is now em- 
ploying, how different the result from that 
we have reason to apprehend ! 

We have before us the numbers of a 
French periodical publication for the year 
just closed, containing several deeply in- 
teresting statements. It is intitled 'An- 
nals of the Association for the propagation 
of the Faith.' At what precise period the 
Association was formed, or what station it 
holds in the Romish Church, whether it 
has succeeded the ' College de propaganda 
Fide; or is a new Body altogether, we are 
not informed. These numbers are from xv 
to xvui inclusively, and we propose to 
gather from them a few of the facts and re- 
presentations which bear on the subject of 
this paper. 

But, as the subject, in all probability, is 
comparatively new to very many of our 
readers, it will be necessary to take pre- 
viously a eursory view of what had been 
done antecedently to this period, in refer- 
ence to the Romish Church in the United 
States. For this we are indebted to a pub- 
lication in 1822 at New York, exhibiting 
its condition at that time.t From this we 
learn that a Jesuit priest accompanied the 
emigrants to Maryland, in 1632, and from 
that date till the period of the revolution 
the American Catholics in Maryland and 
Virginia were constantly served by Jesuit 
missionaries, successively sent from Eng- 
land.* 

The Rev. Dr. John Carroll having been 
elected the first Bishop, by the clergy, 

t ' The Laity's Directory to the church SerTire,' 
revised and corrected by Rov. Mr. Power, a dulia- 
guiihed Boroanitt. 

X Id. p. 73. 
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through a special indulgence granted them 
by the Pope, Pius VI. a see was constitut- 
ed, and the Bishop elect consecrated in 
England, Aug. 15, 1790. He had been 
chosen by twenty four out of twenty six 
priests, assembled for the purpose. 
- At length, in 1810, the increase of the 
Romish Communion had become so great 
in the United States, it was judged best at 
Rome to erect the Episcopate of Baltimore 
' into a Metropolitan or Archiepiscopal See, 
and to establish four new suffragan dioces- 
ses : namely, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Bardstown in Kentucky.' This 
was accordingly carried into effect 'with 
great pomp and solemnity.' 

Previous to this period, New Orleans had 
been erected into a bishopric, and in 1820 
those of Richmond and Charleston were 
added. All these are intitled from the 
places where they are constituted, as in 
countries connected with the Romish gov- 
ernment, or as is done in Episcopal Eng- 
land — there being no occasion, such is 
American liberality or indifference, for the 
ecclesiastical figment, in partibus infideli- 
urn. Singular, therefore, as is the sound, 
Boston, the capital of the puritans, is de- 
signated as an episcopate subject to Rome. 
At her court, doubtless, this has been re- 
garded as no small triumph, and on this 
side the water appears no trifling anomaly. 
To the above episcopal sees that of Ohio 
has been subsequently added, and is de- 
nominated from Cincinnati, the principal 
town, where the bishop's cathedral was 
consecrated, Dec. 17, 1826. Mobile has 
likewise been created an episcopate by Pi- 
us VIII, the present Pope. 

It remains that something be remarked 
in reference to the resuscitation of the or- 
der of Jesuits, especially as this relates to 
their labours in the United States. 

To no body of men whatever has the See 
of Rome been more deeply indebted than 
to this, for active, persevering and devoted 
service. Of their former history, their flex- 
ible principles, the abilities and accomplish- 
ments of their most distinguished members 
— the extent of their missions, their estima- 
tion in courts, and influence in the cabinets 
of princes— little need be said. It is a sub- 
ject of general notoriety and familiar to all 



who read. Equally known is the hatred 
this celebrated society excited even in 
kingdoms, like France, Spain and Portu- 
gal, devoted, and the latter too almost 
blindly, to the interests of the See of Rome. 
This odium demanded at length the sup- 
pression of the order, which it was the glo- 
ry of Ganganelli (in the eyes of Protestants 
at least, as well as of the petitioners) ulti- 
mately to effect in 1776. Rumour said it 
cost his life. 

From the time of Clement XIV. the So- 
ciety, which had been so powerful and so 
richly endowed, lay dormant for near forty 
years— at least so far as regarded its public 
appearance with its own name. It may, 
however, be useful to notice its previous 
extent. This we are able to do from a 
document, ' found among the papers of the 
Society at the time of their expulsion from 
Spain,' in 1767, and intitled, 4 A general 
enumeration of the houses, colleges, resi- 
dences, seminaries and missions of the Je- 
suits in all parts of the world. It states* 
that there were in the Society 

39 Provinces, 

24 Houses (professed), 

669 Colleges, 
61 Houses of probation, or Noviciates, 

176 Seminaries, or Boarding houses, 

335 Residences 

273 Missions, 
22,819 Jesuits, among whom were 
11,413 Priests. 

A subsequent note adds, ' We thus see 
that the world is as it were environed by 
an extended net, composed, it is true, of 
wide meshes, if it were formed but of 22, 
000 Jesuits ; but these meshes are compres- 
sed when we inspect a copy found in the 
Imperial College, enumerating such as 
were connected with the Congregations 
throughout the Spanish Monarchy. In the 
Imperial College of Madrid alone the num- 
ber amounted to near 2000 men or youths, 
and a thousand females; so that their 
" Congregations" among the subjects of 
his Catholic Majesty surpass 60,000. t 

It is not in.our power to trace the mem- 
bers of this Society during its suppression. 
The name of Jesuit was, suffice it to say, 
but synonymous with all of ambition,craft, 
and treachery, duplicity and talent, to be 
conceived by the human mind. A history 
of the order was printed in France, and its 



* 8m ' Raemil das piecea eoncernant ]e bannitM- 
nent dea Jeauitas,' ate. I. Suite, p. 46. t Id. p. 48. 
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delinquencies detailed in an elaborate man- 
ner. Of this work we have seen five, close- 
ly printed, thick quarto volumes, and it was 
then incomplete. The caustic pen of Pas- 
cal had long before withered its laurels, 
and it seemed doomed to irremediable 
death. But Pius VII. ventured to resusci- 
tate it; and by his bull of Aug. 7, 1814, 
brought it again into existence in all the 
States acknowledging spiritual subjection 
to Rome. Let then the Court of Rome 
bear the responsibility of its daring ! Ne- 
cessary indeed to its service may be the de- 
votion of such a band — but how perilous 
the determination to employ it !* 

A word or two must also be said in re- 
gard to the College de propaganda Fide. 
We confess we are not informed of its pre- 
sent state. But it is not long since its 
funds appeared to be wholly exhausted. 
However, Spain contributed, as the publio 
papers announced, an amount of 60,000 
crowns, in the depth of her national pover- 
ty, not long ago ; and Austria, at least, is 
able to furnish abundantly the cost of new 
and extended missions : and not only able, 
but, it is stated on good authority, actually 
engaged in doing it for the * Mission to the 
United States/ Private intelligence also 
from Italy assures us, that, in the upper 
circles, the enterprise of reducing our wes- 
tern States to spiritual subserviency and 
subjection under the See of Rome, or, in 
other words, to convert them to the Faith, is 
the subject of most frequent and interest- 
ing conversation . 

In circumstances like these, we advert 
to the articles of information contained in 
those numbers of the ' Annals' before al- 
luded to, occupying about 240 pages. They 
are introduced by the following editorial 
remarks : 

* In the first and second number of these 
Annals we inserted two articles respecting 

* See a Dissertation published in Paris, 1885, in- 
titled, Lee Jeeuitea et lenr doetrine,p. 5287. In the 
introduction the author observes, * There bare ap- 
peared lately many Histories of the Jesuits : but they 
hive treated only of their political intrigues, and 
very little respecting their doctrine— of which many 
have heard a ereat deal, but do not comprehend it. 
This has caused the production of the present work' 
— * Vv*e presume to hope, that the publio will be 
gratified to know thoroughly a Society, which for- 
merly rendered itself so celebrated by its disorders, 
and which still, at the present day. threatens us with 
the evils it has never ceased to bring upon our kings 
and upon our country ; pp. xiv, xv. 



Kentucky. We then stated the condition 
of the catholic religion in this vast mission. 
Since that time, the good which had been 
commenced has been confirmed, and truth 
has obtained new triumphs over error. 
Daily conversions, although not of a splen- 
did character, are crowning the labors and 
animating the zeal of the venerable bishop 
of Bardstown, and his indefatigable helpers. 
The Jubilee was preached in succession 
and with effect throughout all the parishes 
of the diocese. Infidels and the protestanfj 
of all denominations, who inhabit this 
country, were neither alarmed nor stirred 
up to opposition, as has often been the case 
elsewhere, at the sight of a few poor priests 
announcing to sinners the mercies of the 
Most High, or dazzling tho eves of heretics 
with the torch of the true faith. 

' Beside the bishop and his co-adjutor, 
Monseigneur* David, there are in aft the 
diocese of Bardstown but twenty one mis- 
sionaries. This diocese is formed of the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana 
and Illinois, the whole population of which 
amounts to 1,397,450 souls, comprising 207, 
930 slaves. This population, in which are 
found not more than 30,000 Catholics, is 
spread over a surface a hundred leagues 
wide and two hundred and forty in length. 
The diocese possesses a Dominican con- 
vent, two nunneries, and thirty churches, 
of which eleven are built of brick, and 
nineteen of wood. The convert of the Do- 
minicans is at St. Rose, near Springfield 
in Kentucky. It was founded in 1806, by 
M. Edw. Fen wick, the present bishop of 
Cincinnati, and has thus far furnished 
* twelve priests. Some years since Mgr. 
Flaget instituted a community of Missiona- 
ry Friars. They are intended for the of- 
fice of catechista, schoolmasters, sacristan, 
etc. Their vow is for three years, and they 
engage in manual labour, gardening and 
agriculture. 

( The nuns devote themselves to the ed- 
ucation of young persons of their own sex. 
The Sisters of Charity, seventy in number, 
were established by Mgr. David. Their 
chief town is at Nazareth, one league from 
Bardstown. -By the increase of pupils, 
they have been necessitated to build a 
boarding-house, that will contain a hundred 
and fifty. Nuns, of the Dominican order, 
were established six or seven years ago, to 
the number of fifteen, in the neighborhood 
of Springfield. They have but about thirty 
pupils, not being able to accommodate 

* Tbe title of ' My Lord' is the qualification of 
Bishops abroad ; hot, very properly, we think, tks 
editor of tbe • V. 8. Catholic Miscellany' published 
at Charleston, commenting on a notice copied frosi 
a Canada paper, objects to the use of it in thii coun- 
try. However, let it appear. It ie only one eies»- 
piifieation of Romish aberrations from the simplici- 
ty of Scripture, which allows not bishops to be 
4 lords over Qo#» heritage— ha ensassale* w *** 
J*c«.» I. Pet. V. 3. 
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more. The Sisters of the Cross, or of Le- 
retto f founded by the venerable M. Ne- 
rinckx, amounting already to one hundred 
and thirty-five. Their principal establish- 
ment is at Loretto, near Bardstown, and 
they hare six other secondary houses, for 
eoantry schools. 

' Most of the churches of the diocese of 
Bardstown are very destitute of linen and 
ornaments ; many, in fact, are in want of 
the objects most necessary for the celebra- 
tion of sacred rites. The Abbe Martial, 
whom Mgr. Flaget had sent to Europe in 
1826, having shown the King of France the 
poverty of the Mission of Kentucky, His 
Majesty and Monseigneur, the Dauphin, 
condescended to present him the altar fur- 
niture for the cathedral of Bardstown : the 
tabernacle, cross, and six chandeliers are 
of bronze, gilt, and of excellent workman- 
ship. M. Martial had previously received 
of the King of Naples six paintings, of the 
Sovereign Pontiff four paintings and the 
sacred vessels, of the Queen of Sardinia an 
ostenswr, inlaid with vermilion, and of His 
Highness the Duke of Modena an episco- 
pal ring for Mgr. Flaget. And when.' 
adds the editor, 'the letters are read, which 
are now published, it will appear that these 
testimonials of esteem, given by the above 
mentioned sovereigns to the venerable pre- 
late and his missionaries, are well merited.' 

Of the three letters from the Bishop of 
Bardstown, which are then given, the first, 
directed to a friend who had been in Amer- 
ica, is dated in February, 1825, and states : 

' The second wing of Bardstown college 
is nearly finished. It has cost more than 
7,000 dollars, and the whole is, unhappily, 
not yet paid. Our Legislature has just in- 
corporated the college. The Bishops of 
Bardstown are constituted perpetually its 
moderators or rectors. I might have dic- 
tated conditions, which I could not have 
made more advantageous or honorable ; 
and what is still more flattering is, that 
these privileges were granted almost with- 
out any discussion, and with unanimity in 
both houses.' 

After some further detail of plans, and 
prospects, and labours, and urging his 
friend to ' knock at every door, and try to 
obtain the aid necessary to meet his accu- 
mulated expenses,' the bishop says : 

' There are fourteen or fifteen scholars in 
the little seminary, and new ones present 
themselves almost every week. The spiritu- 
al call spreads, and offers a consoling pros- 
pect for time to come. Strangers who near of 
our success wonder at it; but we who behold 
it, and who know the immense dispropor- 
tion between our local resources and what 
is actually wanting, speak of it like men in 
a delirium, who follow the inspiration that 
Vol. ii. 25 



conducts them, much more than the dim 
light of their own reason. This serves to 
guard us against the temptations of vanity, 
and inspires us with courage to struggle 
against the innumerable difficulties which 
surround our steps. Pray much, my dear 
friend,' he continues, * and urge others to 
pray, that we may be humble and grateful; 
then all will go well.' 

Happy, we may add, happy would it have 
been for the Church of Rome and the world, 
had the excellent spirit of this last expres- 
sion breathed ever in her councils and in 
the members of her communion ! 

In justice to the Bishop, it must also be 
mentioned that, in the same letter, he says : 

'You will recollect that I wrote you 
about fourteen years ago, that my great 
ambition was to make but one family with 
my venerable priests, and that we should 
have a common purse ; that each of our 
members, whether in health or sickness, 
should have a right to a decent support, 
and that the remainder, if any, should be 
consecrated to good works. The incorpo- 
ration of our college occurred most happily 
to bring into operation this family -contract, 
and to recal the lovely times of the primi- 
tive church. I am still engaged in exe- 
cuting this plan, and my young priests ap- 
pear to enter into my views with much 
pleasure.' 

In a subsequent letter of acknowledge- 
ment and solicitation, the Bishop thus di- 
lates on his situation, labours and pros- 
pects: 

4 The providence of God has unquestion- 
ably been remarkable in regard to me, and 
even lavish of kindnesses ; and had I the 
hearts of all the angels, I could not recount 
them. On my part I have endeavoured to 
answer its designs, and my exertions have 
not been useless. In fact, what a consola- 
tion is it to me, that I have formed three 
female religious orders — the Lovers of Ma~ 
ry, the Sisters of Charity, and the Domini- 
can Nuns ! More than two hundred young 
women, who have taken their vows in these 
institutions, are principally devoted to the 
education of persons of their own sex. 
What a consolation, to have formed two 
seminaries, containing thirty-five or forty 
young people designed for the church, to 
have erected two schools for country chil- 
dren, and a little college for such as desire 1 
a classical education; to see that eight 
brick churches, without mentioning my 
cathedral, which is the wonder of the 
country, have been erected since my abode 
in Kentucky ; that the two seminaries, the 
two schools, and the college, are also beau- 
tiful buildings of brick, erected and paid 
for by ourselves. It if true that we owe 
from 30 to 35,000 francs ; but from the pre- 
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fiU of the college and the contributions we 
expect, we may be freed in about four 
yean. Still, had I treasures at my dispo- 
sal, I would multiply colleges, and schools 
for girls and boys ; I would consolidate all 
these establishments, by annexing to them 
lands or annual rents ; I would build hos- 
pitals and public houses : in a word, I would 
compel all my Kentuckians to admire and 
love a religion so beneficent and generous, 
and perhaps I should finish by converting 
them. The directors of the Association for 
the Faith ought not, in general, to scruple 
sending abundant alms to bishops whose 
wants plead more eloquently than their 
letters. By the fruits we judge of the tree. 
* The following,' he adds, ' is the account 
of the ordination I administered the last 
December : one who received the tonsure, 
nine minorites, two sub-deacons, and one 
deacon ; five or six children of the little 
seminary, after a trial of eighteen months 
or two years, may receive the tonsure ; but 
garments -must be bought for them, for I 
nave not the means. In our two semi- 
naries, we have one tonsured, eleven mi- 
norites, four sub-deacons, and three dea- 
cons, with seventeen or eighteen young 
persons more, who have been studyingtwo 
or three years for the priesthood. This 
prospect in a diocese, existing only thirteen 
years, is consoling to the friends of religion, 
and merits encouragement.' 

The Editor subjoins to this statement : 

( Mgr. Flaget has established in his diocese 
many convents of nuns devoted to the edu- 
cation of young females. These establish- 
ments do wonderful good. Catholics and 
Protestants are admitted indiscriminately. 
The latter, after having finished their edu- 
cation, return to the bosom of their fami- 
lies, full of esteem and veneration for their 
instructresses. They are ever ready to re- 
fute the calumnies, which the jealousy of 
heretics loves to spread against the relig- 
ious communities : and often, when they 
have no longer the opposition of their rela- 
tions to fear, they embrace the Catholic re- 
ligion.' 

That such has been the frequent result 
cannot be denied ; and that such a result 
has been anticipated, the above documents 
fully evince. Nor can the 'heretics' of 
these United States be too 'jealous' of the 
insidious influence of the religion of Rome 
on their unguarded population. 

The following is an extract of another 
letter :• 

1 From time to time Protestants are con- 
verted. The disinterestedness of our cler- 
gy* Jhrir regularity and devotion to the 
good of the people, from whom they gain 



* AanaltsetcNazv. p. 17S. 



nothing, have more effect upon the minds of 
the Protestants than all the reasonings in the 
world. The Protestants are divided into an 
infinity of sects ; but many of them are noth- 
ing; they are not even baptised. They come 
to our church, attracted by the music and 
the preaching. They behave there as well 
as the Catholics. In fact, the church is 
not here, as in Europe, a place for walking 
and meeting acquaintances. There reigns 
in it a silence and a tranquillity, which are 
astonishing when observed for the first 
time.' 

We extract also a paragraph from the de- 
tails of services in proclaiming the ' Jubi- 
lee :'* ' The same day on which the exer- 
cises ended at St. Thomas, they were be- 
gun at Louisville. Two ecclesiastics from 
Bardstown came to assist the ordinary pas- 
tor of the congregation here. Its church, 
although ill situated for the greater portion 
of the inhabitants of this trading ana popu- 
lous city, was nevertheless filled with peo- 
ple. Beside the morning sermon, there 
was a conference at 4 o'clock, respecting 
indulgences and the jubilee. One of the 
ecclesiastics proposed the objections of the 
Protestants, and another replied, referring 
always to the testimony of the scriptures 
and tradition. Some days before, a Pres- 
byterian minister of Louisville, by the 
name of Blackburn, had declaimed pub- 
licly against the Catholic clergy. The 
missionaries contented themselves with 
proving their doctrine and dispelling pre- 
judices; but the church being found too 
small for the crowd of auditors, after Mon- 
day the conferences were held in the court 
house at seven in the evening. The mul- 
titude was very great, and sometimes the 
conferences lasted two hours and a half. 
On Saturday, instead of the conference, 
there was a sermon on the necessity of bap- 
tism. On Sunday there were but sixty 
persons at the communion ; but the Catho- 
lics are only a small part of the population, 
and beside, it is known that this city, by its 
situation on the banks of the Ohio, and 
commercial connexion with all the West, 
is a species of market, where the tumult 
and dissipation are extreme. Others of 
the faithral are preparing to receive the 
communion, and several Protestants hau 
announced their design of joining the church. 
The conferences have produced a species of 
revolution in ideas and feelings ; the roost 
important points having been discussed, is 
the authority of the Pope, the real pres- 
ence, the worship of the saints, the re- 
proaches against the priests, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, Ac. On the day when the last 
point was handled, a Presbyterian minister 
thought proper to interrupt the preacher in 
a loud voice. Some zealous Irishmen went 
to him; but the preacher requested per- 
mission to answer the proposed questions ; 

•Id. p. 17& 
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and, in feet, he replied with groat anima- 
tion, shewing, by St. Paul himself, the ad- 
vantages of continence.' At another place : 
1 A conference on the infallibility of the 
church,* before a numerous body of Catho- 
lics and Protestants, closed this visit.' In 
other places ; * The missionaries proposed 
to answer, in a conference, some of the 
calumnies published by an Anabaptist jour- 
nal. They aimed to show, that charity is 
the distinctive character of our religion, 
and they refuted the objections drawn from 
the Inquisition, and some ether topics :' — 
* two priests, one deacon, four sub-deacons, 
all born in the United States, and most of 
them in Kentucky, were ordained :' — ' the 
planters crowded earnestly to attend the 
exercises, and there were at the holy table 
two hundred and fifty believers, and about 
sixty received confirmation ; one adult was 
baptized, and two others, already baptized, 
entered the bosom of the church.' At Lex- 
ington, 'Almost the whole audience was 
Protestant, and the subject of conference 
was, the power of the church to forgive 
sins. The other exercises were held in St. 
Peter's Church, but the conferences at the 
court house. There, the questions respect- 
ing purgatory, the inquisition, and the read- 
ing of tne Bible, were discussed, and the 
church was defended on these points. Such 
peaceable conferences excited, as at Louis- 
ville, the chagrin of some ministers, who 
declaimed from their desks with warmth.' 
Of these conferences, Bishop Flaget, in 
a letter to his friend, remarks : * It is im- 
possible for me, to tell you the good which 
will result from this exercise : the Protes- 
tants are, perhaps, more attached to it than 
the Catholics. We have had the consola- 
tion of seeing a great number of old sin- 
ners making considerable efforts to obtain 
the indulgence of the jubilee. Many Pro- 
testants are much shaken. Mad. B-^— , a 
widow of this city, [Louisville,] sister of 
your friend, , invited me to see her, 

the day before yesterday, along with Messrs. 
Reynolds and Kenrick. She is convinced 
that she cannot find peace but in embracing 
the Catholic religion. But, [adding the 
fashionable French exclamation, which we 
cannot divest of profaneness,] what diffi- 
culties to overcome, on the score of the 
ministers, and of her relations !' 

The remaining part of the letter is, most- 
ly, a description of the urgent wants of the 
mission, and a pressing request to make ev- 
ery exertion for obtaining a supply. 

* From the apparent citation with which the sub- 
ject of this conference is expressed, it might be rap- 
posed that the letter writer and his friends were not 
of the High Church party, ascribing infallibility to 
the Pope. See the Rer. Mr. Fabers able and sea- 
sonable work on the Difficulties of Romanism, for 
the difference of opinion on this point, (if in an »*- 
veriaM* church such a thing can be imagined,) be- 
tween the Transalpine and Cisalpine parties. P. 40, 
r. edit. 



The next year the same Bishop acknow- 
ledges the reception of 13,200 rrancs } as8ign* 
ed to his use by the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

' This sum/ he writes, ' has been a great 
help to me ; but I shall still need the good 
offices of the Association during a long 
time. For the love of God, plead the cause 
of the Mission of Kentucky with His Emi- 
nence, the Grand Almoner. JVb mission, 
I venture to say, offers to religion greater 
hopes than this ; but it has been compelled 
by circumstances, which the Abbe Martial 
can recount to you, to incur necessary ex- 
penses, and those above its present means. 
The honour of religion requires that they 
should be paid as soon as possible, and I 
anticipate this distinguished favour, in a 
great degree, from the generosity of the 
Asseciation for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Convince His Eminence that the 
money sent me is not employed to maintain 
the luxury of my table, or pride of dress or 
furniture. Perhaps there is not in Paris, 
or in all France, one ecclesiastic in a hun- 
dred, who could satisfy himself with my 
daily fare; and last winter I constantly 
wore, while at the seminary, a garment 

f resented me at S. Fleur sixteen years ago. 
n truth, I have but one simple desire, and 
I have the happiness of inculcating it on 
all my young priests, — that of extending 
our holy religion, and labouring for the 
glory of God. Do not, however, I beg 
you, alarm yourself with my debts and ac- 
tual necessities. I am indeed, I confess, 
in a painful condition now; but every 
thing promises me a more tranquil issue. 
Our buildings are nearly finished; we 
have about ninety boarders in the college, 
and more than a hundred and fifty abroad. 
Besides, our personal expenses are mode- 
rate ; so that I have the greatest confidence 
we shall be able in a snort time to liqui- 
date our debts, — and shall then have the 
opportunity of educating gratis a much 
larger number of pupils in our seminary for 
the good of the church in Kentucky — and 
even of the Bishops my neighbors, who 
have no Seminaries established. 1 

Abundant proof seems to be offered, in 
these extracts, of the zeal, patience, labour, 
and indefatigable perseverance of the Bish- 
op and bis helpers. We wish it may stim- 
ulate to equal exertions many, in whose 
faith, as Protestants, we. have a greater 
confidence. It speaks loudly to all among 
us, who value the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made them free, and cannot consent to 
be brought again into bondage, to use effort 
for the propagation and establishment, a- 
mong our brethren in the West, of those 
wholesome institutions and religious ad- 
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vantages, of which the descendants and 
successors of tbe Leyden pilgrims ire bo 
justly tenacious. 

Wo must proceed, however, in our ox- 
tracts. The oishop feared his account was 
too flattering, ana that the Association, 
thinking his establishments highly prospe- 
rous, would direct their bounty to other 
less promising stations. His next letter, 
therefore, presents some interesting de- 
tails : ' They write me,' says he, c from dif- 
ferent quarters, that the principal directors 
of the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith are scrupulous of aiding my* dio- 
cese, because they believe it is sufficiently 
established, and because I have no stations 
among the savages. As you have been 
long my friend, and know perfectly the 
sincerity and frankness of all my words 
and actions, I will enter into some details 
on the western missions of the United 
States, where 1 have resided as a Bishop 
sixteen years, and was sent thirty-five 
years ago as a missionary. 

' Generally, we ought to consider all the 
new bishoprics of America as sees destitute 
of all resources, which can never be solid- 
ly established, unless, for half a century, 
tney, are aided by rich and pious souls in 
Europe, with seafousand learned missiona- 
ries, with money, and with all kinds of 
church vessels, ornaments, and decorations. 

1 To give you a clear idea of these bish- 
oprics in the United States, I will briefly 
narrate my own situation, when the court 
of Rome, on the presentation of Mgr. Car- 
roll, had nominated me to the see of Bards- 
town. Willing or unwilling, I was oblig- 
ed to accept it ; I bad not a farthing at my 
command; the Pope and the Cardinals, 
who had all been dispersed by the revolu- 
tion, could make me not the smallest pres- 
ent; and M. Carroll, although he had been 
for sixteen years a bishop, was poorer than 
I — for he was in debt, and I owed nothing. 
They proceeded at once to consecrate me, 
on the 4th of Nov. 1810 ; but, for want of 
money to defray the journey, I could not 
set out. It was not until six months after, 
that, in consequence of a contribution 
made in Baltimore, I was able to reach 
Bardstown, my episcopal seat. On the 
9th of June, 1811, I entered this little vil- 
lage, accompanied by two priests, and three 
young men, students for the ecclesiastical 
condition. Not only had I no money in 
my purse, but had been obliged to borrow 
nearly two thousand francs for the jour- 
ney. So, without cash, without a house, 
without possessions, and almost without 
information, I found myself in the middle 
of a diocese two or three times larger than 
all France, containing five lar?e States and 
two immense Territories, and able to con- 
verse but imperfectly in the language of 
the country itself. Add to this, that almost 



all my Catholics were emigrants, and very 
poorly accommodated. 

' After this faithful description, whicJs. 
will suit all the Western bishoprics except 
New Orleans, where should 1 have been, 
ray dear D — —^, if my kind friends of 
America and Europe had not generously 
succoured me, and if I had not made this 
best use possible of their abundant alms ? 
Alas ! I should have done nothing — I 
should have vegetated— all would have yet 
remained to be commenced. It is very 
true, that, with the aid of friends and tbe 
grace of God, I have formed establishments 
which excite the admiration even of those 
who have most effectually laboured with 
me in erecting them. But, because I have 
known how to put to profit the precious 
gifts I have received — because I have be- 
gun in an admirable manner,— -must I be 
left there to behold the decay and rain of 
what had offered such flattering hopes for 
the future ? Would it not be better to aid 
me still in consolidating what I bad estab- 
lished with sweat and toil, — so that, in a 
few years, my seminaries should be, as it 
were, a branch of the Propaganda of Rome, 
in which might be trained a sufficiency of 
missionaries for Kentucky and tbe dioceses 
adjacent? Already am I furnished with 
buildings, which can contain a hundred 
young persons, and this number I could 
procure, had 1 the means of feeding and 
decently clothing them, and could I furnish 
the books necessary for their education. 
I beg you, inform the directors, that our 
Americans are not like the people of the 
East Indies.* Sprung from Europeans, 
they have the intelligence, the resources, 
the customs and manners necessary for the 
most brilliant education, and are capacitat- 
ed to receive it. Some of my Kentuckian 
?riests would do themselves honour at 
oris and at Rome, by their knowledge, 
quickness of perception, learning, and ex- 
temporaneous eloquence. They easily bend 
to the rules of the Seminary; acquire a 

Itiety more solid than showy ; are fond of 
earning, and capable of great application. 
Give me only sufficient funds, and a fsw 
serious and well instructed professors, and 
I can assure the gentlemen, Directors of 
tbe Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, that I will soon form a sufficiency of 
priests for even the savages. I may indeed 
assert, that the savages can never be ai- 
sured of having missionaries constantly, 
until it shall be found practicable to form 
them in the country itself. Finally, it us 
falsehood to say that there are no savages 
in my diocese . Many nations of these poor 
barbarians inhabit the borders of Indiana, 
and Illinois, two States depending stUlen 



* Fee their rftno exhibited by the Abbe Dubois, 
and the reply of a Protestant missionary at Sersai- 
pote. 
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*nf jurisdiction.* But I hive yet so great 
need of priests lor the Catholic* around 
me, that it has not boon possible I should 

E* >y myself in managing a mission alto- 
r different from that I am now con- 
ag. The almoat invincible repug- 
nance these savages show to civilisation, 
the degeneracy and bratiehneea of their 
powen of mind, their implacable hatred 
and revenge, their almost constant and dis- 

{usting drunkenness, their insurmounta- 
le indolence, their roving, vagabond life, 
more necessary now since the vicinity of 
the whites has deprived them of game ; all 
tii is united — with their continual traffic 
among the whites, which cannot be hin- 
dered, as long as the republican governmenf 
shall subsist) — must render the labours'of 
missionaries among them almost fruitless. 
' God forbid/ he adds, < that I should de- 
cry such missions ; but I have been con- 
vinced for several years, that the missions 
among whites are much more valuable, in 
regard to both the progress and the honour 
or religion. For, since the holy Catholic 
religion has exhibited herself in Kentucky 
with a certain splendor, — since schools for 
girls and boys, into which all sects are ad- 
mitted, have been multiplied, our many 
churches built, and our doctrine clearly and 
solidly explained in them on Sundays and 
festivals, the most happy revolution is ef- 
fected in her favour. To the most invete- 
rate prejudices have succeeded astonish- 
ment, admiration, and tbe desire of know- 
ing our principles. Now the conversions 
are numerous. In twelve jubilees, wherein 
I have presided, more than forty Protes- 
tants have entered the church; a great 
number still are preparing to share the 
same happiness, — and I have hardly gone 
over the half of Kentucky/ 

The next communication of the bishop 
covers a statistical account of his diocese, 
drawn up by M. Kenrick, a young Irish 
priest, of whom he speaks in the highest 
terms. 

Did our limits permit, it would be grati- 
fying to give this document entire. But, 
in fact, the preceding extracts will enable 
our readers to form a judgement for them- 
selves of the extent to which this ecclesi- 
astical enterprise, on the part of Rome, has 
reached. Yet we must give another ex- 
tract, and in addition remark, that four let- 
ters are published from M. Cliamponnier, 
4 apostolic missionary' at Vincennes, with 



* Let* is probably meant than areata tbe aar In 
thete unwelcome and even apparently arrogant 
sounds. 

t Aod ean Rome begin already to calculate on iti 
termination ! l Timeo Danaoi at dona reroutes'— we 
a*y wall exclaim. 



interesting details respecting labours in 
that direction — for even parts of which, 
however, we have at this time no room. 

The extract we propose to give consists 
of editorial remarks on intelligence respect- 
ing the ' Mission of Ohio.* The editor, at 
the commencement of No. xvi. published 
in Jan. 1889, observes : 

' In our 9th number, we gave the Asso- 
ciation some interesting details respecting 
the establishment of the bishopric of Cin- 
cinnati ; we exhibited tho wants of this im- 
mense diocese, and recounted the first la- 
bours of the Prelate, to whom the Holy Bee 
has committed the charge of this rising 
church. M|r. Fen wick has already em- 
ployed all his resources in laving the foun- 
dation of a cathedral ; aided by the Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Faith, he 
has seen this edifice gradually rise ; and at 
length, on the 17th of December, 1826, he 
was enabled to celebrate its consecration. 
Eleven other churches or chapels have 
been built in different parishes. The Pro- 
testants themselves rejoice at the sight of 
these temples erected to the true Goo, and 
feel a peculiar attachment for the Catholic 
worship, whose pomp and splendor form so 
striking a contrast with the barrenness and 
nudity of Protestant worship. 

' The number of missionaries in Ohio has 
not increased ; on the contrary, some of the 
assistants of the venerable Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati have quitted him for various rea- 
sons. One of the most zealous among them, 
M. Bellamy, who resided at Raisin nver, in 
Michigan, has embarked for the missions of 
the East. He has not been deterred by the 
poverty and wretchedness which were hie 
lot. His apostolic courage has conducted? 
him to a country where there are greater 
privations to support, greater conflicts to 
sustain, greater evils to endure. 

1 We ought here to notice the difference 
between the Oriental missions end the mis- 
sions to America. In China and at Tong- 
King is found a polytheism, less brilliant, 
indeed, than that or the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but equally as abject. Temples and 
idols are beheld in every place ; courts, in 
which Christians are arraigned, and unjust 
judges who consign to punishment the 
worshippers of the true God. The Empe- 
rors, Ming-Meng and Tao-K wan g,* like the 
persecuting tyrants of ancient Rome, hate 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and proscribe 
his disciples ; but they meet, among their 
own subjects, courageous imitators of the 
primitive martyrs, who repeat before the 
mandarin the heroic confession I am a 
Christian ! and mount the scaffold, sing- 
ing the hymn of thanksgiving. The mis- 
sionaries who are evangelising these coun- 

* Bach ia the English spelling authorised by Or. 
Morrison. Tbe French ia Mrab*Menh, Tao-Kooaa. 
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tries, worthy successors of the Apostles,' 
have more than once with their blood fer- 
tilised the soil, which before they had mois- 
tened with their sweat and their tears. 
Every year they have the consolation of 
causing many hundreds of infidels to aban- 
don the worship of their false gods, and of 
regenerating, in the holy waters of bap- 
tism, many thousands of pagan children, 
in danger of death. Heresy has not follow- 
ed us upon this field of battle ; in her fa- 
vour the voice of the blood of martyrs has 
never been heard ; she cannot inspire her 
converts with courage to die for her.* 

' Let us now consider the missions of 
America. In this country we find not, as 
in India, a goyerment which proscribes 
Christianity. The government of the Unit- 
ed States has thought fit to adopt a com- 
Slete indifference toward all the religions, 
lissionaries, therefore, have neither per- 
secution to fear, nor protection to hope. 
Their ministry, however, is not the less la- 
borious. * 

* It is easy to conceive what fatigue 
must be endured, and what perils must be 
incurred by those apostolic men, who are 
travelling without cessation the rugged 
mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee, or 
the forests of Ohio, Missouri. Indiana, Il- 
linois, etc. The traveller, whom necessi- 
ty conducts into these desert portions of 
the United States, cannot penetrate them 
without trembling. He must scale preci- 
pices, traverse the streams, the muddy 
marshes, the tangled woods ; his progress 
is disputed by ferocious beasts and loath- 
some reptiles ; during the day he is terrifi- 
ed at the vast solitude which surrounds 
him, — and fears he shall fall into the midst 
of some tribe of inhospitable savages ; and 
when night arrives, he enjoys no repose — 
for, if he sleeps, it is but a disturbed slum- 
ber. His excited imagination presents 
continually before him the rattle-snake, the 
tiger of the forest, or bear of the mountain, 
or alligator of the stream. Charity } evan- 
gelical seal alone can engage the missiona- 
ries to suffer exile in these distant regions. 
Each of them is charged with a parish of 
sixty, eighty or near a hundred leagues in 
extent. They traverse it unceasingly, to 
furnish the catholics confided to their care 
with the aids of their ministry ; and the 
year closes before they have been able to 
visit them all. Genuine pilgrims on earth, 
they make no where a long abode ; noth- 
ing stops them in their apostolic career, 
neither the penetrating cola nor the over- 
powering heat— both excessive in this cli- 
mate. They advance with no other arms 
than a cross, for in the cross they find the 
necessary strength to sustain such fatigue, 
and to despise the many dangers they meet 

• Are the martyr* under Mary of Eng land, and the 
Other Mrstentora of protectant!, forgotten i Bui, 
possibly, they were sot heretic*. 



at every step. Often does night overtake 
them in the midst of the woods. The his- 
sing of snakes, and cries of ferocious beasts 
sound in their ears. The ruins of an In- 
dian hut afford them a retreat, and they 
fall asleep reflecting that Providence is 
watching over them. Oh power of chari- 
ty ! O prodigy of apostolic zeal ! 

1 The missions of America are of high 
importance to the Church. The supera- 
bundant population of ancient Europe is 
flowing toward the United States. Each 
one arrives, not with his religion, but with 
his indifference. The greater part are dis- 
posed to embrace the doctrine, whatever it 
be, which is first preached to them. We 
must make haste ; the moments are pre- 
cious. America may one day become the 
centre of civilization; and, shall truth or 
error establish there its empire? Ifths 

PROTEST ART SECTS ARE BEFOREHAND WITH 
US, IT WILL BE DIFFICULT TO DESTROY 
THEIR INFLUENCE. 

1 Mgr. Fenwick,' adds the editor, ' is la- 
bouring with an admirable zeal to combat 
this influence of the protestant sects in the 
mission entrusted to him. Numerous con- 
versions have already crowned his efforts ; 
and he has even been able to establish a 
convent, all the nuns of which are protec- 
tants, who have abjured their former faith.' 

But we have no space for further ex- 
tracts from this deeply interesting, and to 
us humiliating correspondence. It re- 
mains only to state briefly what was done 
in France for the last year, toward sustain- 
ing the Romish missions in our heretofore 
fondly-termed Protestant Republic ; — con- 
cerning which we should not speak in such 
terms, were it not that we know the relig- 
ion of Rome to be precisely what the cor- 
rupt heart and the proud imagination of 
man craves — splendid, specious and super- 
ficial in its forms — indulgent in its permis- 
sions, especially to the rich — easy in its 
penances, which pacify the guilty, and en- 
courage to new crimes, as easily panfoaed 
— seductive and magnificent in its promis- 
es, but exalting itself against the Truth of 
God, and substituting for it the vanity of 
useless traditions— cruel and vindictive in 
its enmities, though it retain amiable and 
estimable men within its bounds — rotten as 
a system, and in regard to its factitious 
pomp of ceremonies, dignities and orders, 
though possessing many elements of truth 
— and in Scripture designated as the Moth- 
er of harlots, and of the abomination* of Ms 
§arth. 
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In 1898 the Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith collected a sum, which, 
with an amount on hand, made 271,999 
francs, 75 centimes ; of which they were 
able to distribute among the several mis- 
sions 254,939 fr. 70 c. Of this last amount 
there was assigned to the Missions of 
America the sum of 120,000 francs— being 
about $24,000. The items were as follows : 

To Mgr. Fenwick, bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, in Ohio 20,000 fr. 

To Mgr. Richard, bishop of De- 
troit, in Michigan 7,500 

To Mgr. Flaget, bishop of Bards- 
town, in Kentucky . 20,000 

To Mgr. Rosati, bishop of St. Lou- 
ie, and Administrator of New 
Orleans: For Missouri 20,000 

For Louisiana 10,000 

To Mgr. Portier, bishop of Mo- 
bile, in Alabama 15,000 

To Mgr. Whitefield, archbishop 
of Baltimore 5,000 

To Mgr. Dubois, bishop of New 
York .... 7,500 

To Mgr. England, bp. of Charles- 
ton 5,000 

To M.Bacbelot, Apostolic Prefect 
of the Sandwich Islands . 10,000 



We have not the means of giving an ac- 
curate statistical view of the number be- 
longing to the Papal Church in the United 
States. We shall endeavor to do this at a 
future day — perhaps in our next number. 
The population belonging to this Church 
has been variously stuted. We are inclin- 
ed to believe it to be half a milium. The 
Archbishop of this Church is James Whit- 
field, of Baltimore. Bishops, Benedict Jo- 
seph Flaget of Bards town, Ky., John Eng- 
land of Charleston, S. C, Edward Fen- 
wick of Cincinnati, Ohio, Joseph Rosati of 
St. Louis, Mo., Benedict Joseph Fenwick 
of Boston, John Dubois of New York, Mi- 
chael Portier of Mobile, John B. M. David 
of Mauricastro, and coadjutor to the Bishop 
of Bardstown, Henry Con well of Philadel- 
phia. They have periodical publications 
at Charleston, S. C, Hartford, and Boston. 
A Convention of the prelates met at Balti- 
more in October last, and addressed a pas- 
toral letter to the laity in the United States. 
The principal matters of exhortation are — 
necessity of greatly increasing the number 
of the priests — the importance of the edu- 
cation of children— influence through means 
of the press — interpreting the scriptures 
" according to the unanimous consent of the 



Church" — adherence to the principles and 
government of the Church — urgency of eft- 
forts to disseminate the true faith, &c. — 
We trust in God that the " Mother Church" 
is not to become in the United States what 
she is now in southern or even in central 
Europe. But this is to be prevented, let it 
be remembered, and pondered well, by far 
greater efforts on the part of Protestants, to 
spread the Word of Life, and the blessings 
of a Christian ministry. The efforts qf Jesu- 
its are not to be despised. Eds. 

—————— — — —— — —^— — — — MM» 

VARIOUS NOTICES OF RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS IN OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 

I. British Possessions in North America. 

Episcopal Ckureh. There are two Epis- 
copal dioceses — those of Nova Scotia y in- 
cluding Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Bermudas ; and 
of Quebec, including the two Canadas. Of 
the diocese of Nova Scotia, John Inglis, 
d. d. is Bishop. The number of inferior 
clergy is 67. Of the diocese of Quebec, 
Charles James Stewart, d. d. is Bishop. 
The number of inferior clergy is 72. 

Baptists. As we have stated, in our ta- 
bles, the number of Baptist clergymen, as- 
sociations, &c. we will not here repeat 
them. In the Province of Nova Scotia 
there have recently been considerable ac- 
cessions to the Baptist churches. 
- Methodists. There is one Methodist 
Conference in Canada, and about 10,000 
members of that communion. They are 
principally found in Upper Canada. Un- 
der the care of the Methodist missions in 
Canada, there are 1,454 Indians, 981 of 
whom are regular communicants. 

Romish Church. There are 4 dioceses — 
Quebec, Upper Canada, Montreal, Prince 
Edward's Island. We have no means of 
ascertaining the number of the Romish 
priests in Canada. It is stated in an arti- 
cle on Canada, published not long since in 
the North American Review, that the cler- 
gy in Canada have no connexion with the 
See of Rome. They are educated at home, 
and are supported by the 26th part of the 
grain raised on the land of the Catholics, 
which amounts, on the average, to about 
£300 per annum to each priest. 

Great Britain. 

Episcopal Church. The two ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces into which England is divid- 
ed, are Canterbury and York. The Arch- 
bishop of York is William Howley, d. d. ; 
of Canterbury, Edward Venables Vernon, 
d. d. The number of Bishoprics is 25. All 
the Bishops have a seat in the House of 
Lords, except the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. The Archdeacon is the assistant of 
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the Bishop. The other dignitaries era the 
deans, prebendaries, canons, &c. ; the in- 
ferior clergy are the rectors, vicars, and 
curates. The Church of Ireland is gov- 
erned by 4 Archbishops, Armagh, Dublin, 
Casbel, and Tuam. The number of Bish- 
ops is 18. The whole Episcopal popula- 
tion of Ireland is somewhat over 300,000, 
The number of Bishops in Scotland is 6, 
besides a Missionary Bishop, representing 
the Church on the continent of Europe. 
The number of Scotch Episcopal congre- 
gations may be about 70, and the popula- 
tion 30,000 

The wholo number of Episcopal clergy- 
men, in all parts of the world, is not far 
from 23,000, and the population 11,000,000. 

Presbyterians. The Church of Scotland 
is a national Church, supported by tithes. 
John Knox was the founder. Tho Gene- 
ral Assembly meets annuallv in May, and 
is the ultimate appeal in religious matters. 
The Westminster Confession of Faith was 
adopted by the Church in 1647. In 1824 
there were connected with this Church 15 
synods, 78 presbyteries, 900 parishes, 51 
chapels. For various reasons, the follow- 
ing secessions have, at various times, been 
made: — 1, Untied Associate Synod — 2, As- 
sociate Synod — 3, Original Burgher Associ- 
ate Synod — 4, Constitutional Presbytery — 
5, Relief Synod; — in all, 33 presbyteries, 
474 churches, and 415 ministers. In Eng- 
land there may be about 300 congregations 
of Presbyterians, and a population of 60 or 
70,000; in Ireland about 240 ministers, and 
a population of 800 or 900,000. 

Independents. They form the largest 
body of English Dissenters except the 
Methodists. They resemble, in many re- 
spects, the Congregational ists of New Eng- 
land. They have several flourishing acad- 
emies or colleges, and are earnestly engag- 
ed in the various benevolent enterprises of 
the day. In 1824 the number of churches 
was computed at 1,024, and of ministers 
950. Tney have much increased since 
that time. 

Of the Whitefieldite Methodists, Lady 
Huntington's Connexion, Scotch and Irish 
Independents, &c. there were in 1824 about 
300 churches and 300 ministers. 

Baptists. Particular Baptists. This term 
is applied to distinguish those who believe 
in a limited atonement from those who hold 
to a general atonement, or the Goneral 
Baptists. In 1820 the Particular Baptists 
had 670 churches, and the General 100. 
They have probably increased considerably 
since. 

Wesleyan Methodists. From the Minutes 
of the last Annual Conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, (1829,) it appears that 
there are in England and Ireland 964 
travelling preachers, and in Great Britain 
297,527 members, being an increase, dur- 



ing the last year, of 2,335. The num- 
ber of persons under the care of the foreign 
missions is 39,660. There are two or three 
small seceding bodies of Methodists in 
England. 

There are also several smaller sects, 
which we have not space to notice. 

Frakcx. 

Number of Catholics 29,000,000; the 
number of clergy amount to between 30 
and 40,000. The students preparing for 
holy orders are 30,000 in addition. The 
annual expenditure on the clergy is from 
4 to $5,000,000. The Reformed (Calvin- 
istic) church of France has, as it appears 
from a table just published, 305 ministers, 
438 places of worship, and 451 Bible Asso- 
ciations. The number of Lutherans we do 
not know. 

Gkkmahv. 

In the German states there are about 
5,000,000 of Catholics ; 2,500,000 Calvin- 
ists, and 11,000,000 Lutherans. During 
the last half of the eighteenth century, e- 
vangelical religion experienced a great de- 
cline in Germany. Since 1804, in conse- 
quence of the circulation of the Bible, and 
by the labors of a few distinguished men, a 
new era has commenced of light and prac- 
tical godliness. Some of the Catholics nave 
been active in circulating the word of life. 

Note. — Our limits do not allow us to ex- 
tend our notices any further. We are a- 
ware that what we have said in regard to 
the Religious Denominations, in Foreign 
Countries, is of a miscellaneous nature, 
still it may be of some service. We 
hope, with the blessing of a kind Provi- 
dence, to present at a future day, an accu- 
rate and complete view of the Religions 
Denominations in Great Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe, in connexion with 
their respective histories, doctrines, efforts 
to extend the gospel, &c. We close our 
annual view of the Religious world with 
the following table from the American Al- 
manac. 



Inhabitants of the Earth, divided according 
to their religious belief. 

The two following estimates are accord- 
ing to the geographers, Malta-Bran and 
Uassel. 

Malte-Bnin. Butel. 

Catholics . . 116,000,000 134,000,000 
Greek Church 70,000,000 62,000,000 
Protestants . . 42,000,000 55,000,000 



Total Christians, 228,000,000 251,000,000 

Jews .... 4,000,000 3,000,000 

Mahometans . 100,000,000 120,000,000 

Pagans . . . 310,000,000 550,000,000 

Total tab. of globe 642,000,000 924,000,000 
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OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Reports of Agents. 



In the last number of the Quarterly Re- 
gister and Journal it was stated that sever- 
al agents had been appointed to labour, in 
behalf of the Society, in different parts of 
the country. In the present number, we 
shall give some account of their efforts and 
success by laying before our readers an ab- 
stract of their several reports for the Quar- 
ter. 

Rev. Wm. Cogswell. 
To the Secretary of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to vour request, I now for- 
ward to you a brier sketch of my labours to 
the present time, in the service of the A- 
merican Education Society, and their re- 
sults. I entered into their employment 
on the 20th of August. I began my la- 
bours in Middlesex County in this State, 
but, in the course of a week or two, at the 
request of the Executive Committee, I loft 
my field of labour to attend the Anniversa- 
ries of the Branch Societies of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. I was kindly receiv- 
ed by these bodies, and I endoavoured, on 
my part, to reciprocate like feelings, and 
assured them of the cordial cooperation of 
the Directors of the Parent Society, in the 
important and exalted work of raising up 
and qualifying a host of young men for the 
ministry of the gospel. Owing to the en- 
gagements of Christians in New Hampshire 
in Domestic missions and the Bible cause, 
for the latter of which they have pledged 
themselves to raise in two years twelve 
thousand dollars, and their great efforts the 
year past to relieve Dartmouth College 
from its pecuniary embarrassment, the Now 
Hampshire Branch could not, at present, 
be stimulated to greater efforts in the cause 
of the Am. Ed. Soc. But little will bo ac- 
complished in that State in behalf of our 
enterprise the year ensuing, although the 
Branch seems rightly to appreciate the im- 
portance of the object. Probably more will 
be effected another year. — The Vermont 
Branch is rising. In consequence of an 
alteration in their constitution, at the last 
meeting, the Society has become in its na- 
ture and operations a State Institution, and 
will I think deeply interest the feelings of 
the community in general. It promises to 
be an efficient Auxiliary. They pledged 
themselves to raise the present vear money 
enough to supply the wants of their own 
Beneficiaries, or, at least, two thousand 
dollars. — After my visit to Vermont, I re- 
turned to my field of labour in Middlesex 
County. Here I have been performing the 
duties of my agency, when in the service 
of the Society, excepting a week, which I 
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spent in attending as delegate of the Pa* 
rent Society the Annual Meeting of the 
Essex County Aux. Education Society at 
Ipswich, and the Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety of Newburyport and vicinity. The 
County Society pledged themselves to 
make strenuous efforts to raise the current 
year for the Parent Institution two thou- 
sand dollars. The President of the Socie- 
ty, the Hon. William B. Banister, is a 
warm friend of Education Societies, as well 
as of the cause of benevolent Institutions 
in general. Besides some other contribu- 
tions, which may be expected occasionally 
from benevolent individuals and Societies, 
three Temporary Scholarships were pledg- 
ed in Newburyport— one by a Ladies' So- 
ciety, and two by the Gentlemen's Associ- 
ation of Newburyport and vicinity. The 

result of ray labors is the pledge of one 
Permanent Scholarship, eleven Temporary 
Scholarships, six Honorary Lifemember- 
ships of the Parent Society, six Lifemem- 
berships of the Middlesex County Society, 
the establishment of seven Ladies' Socie- 
ties, which will contribute annually to the 
funds of the Society ; and collecting in 
money rising of five nundred dollars, most 
of which has proceeded from the above 
named sources. This money has been paid 
over either to the Treasurer of the Parent 
Society, or of the County Auxiliary. I 
have also obtained sixty subscribers for the 
Quarterly Register and Journal, and re- 
ceived the pay for them all, except two, 
and remitted it to the Agent for that con- 
Every Minister in tho country 



cern. 



ought to give his name at once for this pe- 
riodical, as it contains a fund of informa- 
tion vastly important to Clergymen, which 
can be obtained from no other work. I 
have also corrected the statistics of the 
Churches and Ministers, connected with 
the General Convention of Vermont and of 
the General Association of New Hamp- 
shire. I have seen and conversed with 
seventeen pious indigent young men in re- 
gard to preparing themselves for the work 
of the Ministry, some of whom have al- 
ready concluded to do it, and applied for 
assistance ; and a portion of the others will 
probably apply at some future time. — In 
my travels, I nave visited a number of Ac- 
ademies, and, where there have been ben- 
eficiaries, have conversed and prayed with 
them, and also obtained the statistics of 
these Institutions. — In all my intercourse 
with the christian community, I have been 
well received, and feel grateful to God for 
all the kind attentions, which have been 
shown me, as tlso to the individuals, who 
have bestowed them. — It is but proper here 
to remark, that owing to my engagements 
at Dedham in relation to my dismission 
from my pastoral charge and the settle- 
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ment of a successor in office, I felt it my 
duty to suspend my agency in the service 
of the Society, during the term of three 
weeks. This I did nnder a full conviction, 
that circumstances required it, and that the 
Board of Directors would perfectly acqui- 
esce in my doing it — May the smiles of a 
gracious and approving Heaven ever at- 
tend all exertions for the building up of 
the Redeemer's kingdom through the in- 
strumentality of the American Education 
Society. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

Jan. 12, 1830. William Cogswell. 

Rev. Henry Little. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Andover, Jan. 9, 1830. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

I have preached ten Sabbaths, and spent 
eleven weeks in the county of Essex in 
Massachusetts. The towns and parishes 
visited are Haverhill, Bradford, West New- 
bury, Amesburv, Salisbury, Byfield, Old 
Rowley, Ipswich, Essex, Manchester, Glou- 
cester, Lynn. Danvers, Andover, and Me- 
thuen. The amount already raised in each 
'parish you will see in another place. 

After I had preached one Sabbath, I 
rode through the county, saw the minis- 
ters, and made appointments. I then pre- 
sented my object agreeably to these ap- 
pointments, and at the close visited the 
parishes which came in the first part of 
my course, to receive the money collected. 
Thus to learn what was to be done, to ac- 
commodate the ministers, and at last to 
finish the business as far as practicable, 
has obliged me to travel much further than 
I at first supposed would be necessary. 
The whole distance travelled over is at 
least 600 miles. This of course has taken 
some time, and has been attended with 
some expense ; but I have been unable to 
devise any other plan, which on the whole 
seemed better for the Society. It has been 
a prominent object with me to urge the 
importance of making all subscriptions and 
donations annual. How I have succeed- 
ed, other years must tell. 

^ I have been received with apparent cor- 
diality by both ministers and people, and 
have heard but few objections to the prin- 
ciples and operations of the Society. The 
principle of loaning money to beneficiaries, 
and that of a strict supervision over them, 
have contributed much to my success. I 
have found parents in the county who 
practise both these principles with their 
own sons. 

I have met with but few young men so 
fitted by nature and grace tor the gospel 
ministry, that 1 could very strenuously 
urge them to commence a course of study. 
The greater proportion of such men in this 
county have already been induced to com- 
mence an academical eourse. 



The two parishes in Ameebnry, the two 
in Andover, two in Danvers, West Brad- 
ford, Essex, and Byfield have paid bat 
a part of what is subscribed. Female So- 
cieties in Lynn, West Haverhill, and Glou- 
cester Harbour are expecting to contribute 
about $15,00 each. 

The sums actually received from the dif- 
ferent parishes are as follows. 

Lynn 9 00 

Sandy Bay 40 00 

Beverly 2 00 

Manchester 12 35 

Essex 11 90 

East Bradford 13 50 

West Newbury, 2d Parish ... 27 32 

North Haverhill and Plaistow . . 13 37 

East Haverhill 6 90 

Haverhill, 1st Parish 72 00 

West Bradford 22 35 

Amesbury, West Parish .... 3 75 

do. East Parish .... 6 00 

West Salisbury 6 25 

East Salisbury 1 80 

Byfield 8 25 

Old Rowley 55 36 

Ipswich 63 95 

Danvers, North Parish . . . . 44 09 

Methuen 12 50 

Andover Theolog. Seminary . . 51 00 

Andover S. Parish subscrib. and ) act m 

in part collected last year ) 

Andover S. Parish in 1830 ... 22 20 



Total 



$573 14 



Tou see by the above account, that I 
have received $573 14. In addition to 
this, there is, 1 have no doubt, at least 
$100, collected in Danvers S. Parish, and 
about $100 more will be made up in Ando- 
ver and the west parish in Boxford. These 
two sums with what will soon be forward- 
ed by the President, Agents, and Female 
Societies, in several of the parishes which 
I have visited, will make up $800, even if 
we do not include the $51 which I had no 
hand in collecting at Andover Theological 
Seminary." 

Rev. John K. You ho. 

Mr. Toung has preached on behalf of 
the Society in Boxford, Topafield, Ham- 
ilton, Beverly, (Rev. Mr. OHphant** Socie- 
ty,) and Marblehead, in Essex county, 
Mass.; in each of which places he ins 
kindly received, and in most subscriptions 
were obtained, which will be noticed as 
they are remitted to the Treasury. 

Mr. Young's field of labour was after- 
wards chiefly in Hampden county, Mass., 
where an Auxiliary Education Society was 
formed several years ago. In consequence 
of special efforts which the friends of be- 
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nevolence were making at thie time, in fa- 
vour of the American Bible Society, Mr. 
Young waa compelled to defer his agency 
for a abort time ; but anbeequently be vis- 
ited most of the towns in the county, and 
Tolland in Conn., and preached to inter- 
ested audiences. He found that very little 
had been done for this important object of 
Christian benevolence; some had forgot- 
ten that an Auxiliary Society had been 
formed ; and but two ministers, whom he 
met with, had previously been made life 
members of the Parent Society. Owing to 
the unchristian character and conduct of a 
few beneficiaries, several years ago, and to 
other causes, prejudices of a serious na- 
ture were found to exist in many places a- 
gainst Education Societies^ and these add- 
ed much to the difficulties with which Mr. 
Toung had to contend. Notwithstanding 
these impediments, he was enabled to pros- 
ecute his agency with a good degree of 
success, and to prepare the way for a more 
liberal support in alter years of the cause 
in which the Society is engaged. The ac- 
count of subscriptions and money receiv- 
ed, will be given hereafter. 

Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 
The field of labour assigned to Mr. Clark 
is, for the present, the Western Reserve, in 
Ohio. Devout acknowledgements are due 
to God, for the success which has hitherto 
crowned the efforts of Mr. Clark, in this 
new and very interesting field of labour. 
Thirty years ago the Western Reserve was 
an entire wilderness. Now it contains 
100,000 inhabitants, spread over a territory 
as large as Connecticut — and, for the most 
part, they are descendants of the " Pil- 
grims.'* The Reserve is divided into 6 
counties — Ashtabula and Trumbull, in the 
eastern section ; Oeauga, Cuyahoga, Por- 
tage, Medina, and Loraine, in the central 
section ; and Huron county on the western 
section. The last county includes what 
is called the " Fire Land," and contains 
500,000 acres. The number of Presbyteri- 
an ministers is about 60, and the churches 
over 100. Some knowledge of the religious 
state of the Reserve may be inferred from 
the fact, that while it contains but one 
eighth of the territory, it possesses one third 
of the Presbyterian ministers and churches 



of the whole State of Ohio. The flourish- 
ing college recently established at Hudson, 
in Portage co. will doubtless prepare many 
pious and gifted youth for the ministry. It 
has sprung up among a people who know 
how to appreciate the benefits of a Christian 
and educated ministry, and is to be traced 
to the same spirit which founded Harvard 
and Tale. 

Mr. Clark was present at the meeting of 
the Synod of the Western Reserve, which 
met at Hudson in October, and was per- 
mitted to submit the object of his agency 
to the members of that body. It was vot- 
ed unanimously to form a Society, to be 
called the 

WESTERN EEBERVE BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

A Constitution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen : 

Rev. Charles B. Storrs, Professor of The- 
ology, dec. in the W. R. College, Pres't; 
David Hudson, Esq. V. Pres't; Professor 
Ruins Nutting, Secretary; Dea. Asahel 
Kilborn, Treat. ; Gen. Augustus Baldwin, 
Auditor; Rot. John Keyes, Rev. William 
Hanford, Rev. Alvan Nash, Rev. Samuel 
Bissell, Rev. Stephen Peet, Rev. Daniel 
W. Lathrop, and Harmon Kingsbury, Esq. 
Directors. 

Official information of the formation of 
the Branch has been received from Profes- 
sor Nutting, Secretary ; and three letters 
have been received from Mr. Clark, giving 
a detailed view of his labours and success 
to the 15th of January, 1830. In a future 
number we shall hope to state minutely 
the results of Mr. Clark's exertions in the 
different places which he visited. For the 
present, our limits do not allow us to do 
more than quote the following summary, 
as given in the last letter received, and an 
extract of a deeply interesting character. 

" Jan. 15, 1830. 

" I have now finished this county (Port- 
age) excepting Ravenna, which I shall 
leave till spring. I will give you a sum- 
mary of mv success in this county. I have 
raised, either by donation or subscription, 
about $450, to be paid this year— formed 8 
Sewing Societies, and 8 Agricultural Soci- 
eties — obtained 20 subscribers to the Quar. 
Reg. and Jour. — and conversed with three 
or four young men upon the subject of 
studying for the ministry, only one of 
whom will probably study. Pious young 
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men in this county ore very few in nam- 
ber. Daring the last month I have push- 
ed the formation of Agricultural Societies 
to some extent. It is an experiment, and 
I do not know whether it will succeed or 
not; but I have strong hopes that it will. 
If it does, the avails will be a clear gain, for 
this plan takes nothing from other subscrip- 
tions." 

" Dee. 18, 1829. 

" Ton see that I make slow work. I 
have adopted the principle of being thor- 
ough. I leave nothing undone which can 
be done for the present. I do all myself, 
and go from house to house, and obtain all 
that is obtained." 

Alluding to the great efforts which the 

pious settlers at the West are compelled to 

make to support the cause of religion, and 

the noble spirit of disinterestedness with 

which they make these efforts, Mr. Clark 

•ays;— 

" There are many men in these towns 
who give yearly for preaching from $10 to 
$30, and that, too, in some places, for 
only half of the time. I must say to the 
honor of this people, that I have seen more 
of a spirit of benevolence manifested among 
them, than ! ever witnessed in New Eng- 
land. There are indeed many here, as 
in other places, who adopt the principle, 
" keep what you have, and get what you 
can." The instances of self-denial which 
I witness are calculated to cheer, encour- 
age, and to press me forward in the great 
cause in which I am engaged. I, indeed, 
not unfrequently meet with unpleasant 
things. Still I am not discouraged. Nor do 
I regret that I entered this service I now be- 
lieve that the hand of Providence has direct- 
ed me to labor in this great cause, for a Bhort 
time at least. And upon the whole, 1 only 
regret that I am not better prepared, both by 
personal experience and personal holiness, 
for this mighty work. I say mighty, for I 
cannot contemplate it in all its bearings, 
without feeling that the interests of our 
country — the interests of religion — and I 
may say, every thing that is worth possess- 
ing, — are pending on the success which at- 
tends the business of raising up ministers 
of the Lord Jesus. When I hear such ex- 
pressions us these, 'I know the building 
will go up, but I want a hand in it' — * I 
will five without tea or coffee" — ' I would 
work all night if health would permit, to 
obtain something for this object,' — I am 
encouraged. These I have heard, and the 
sincerity with which they were spoken has 
been proved by the contribution of ?nore 
than the « widow's mite.' A minister's 

widow in A , said that her property 

was about to be sold at auction, neverthe- 
less she would give a dollar ; for God had 
always blessed her in such deeds. She 
once subscribed 50 cents to the T. Society, 



but did not know how she was to pay it. 
A few days after, she unexpectedly receiv- 
ed a letter from a friend containing $200." 



Meeting or the Board or Director*. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society was held in Boston on the 13th 
of January. 

JVeio Applications. 

Forty eight young men, belonging to 
four Theological Seminaries, eight Colle- 
ges and eleven Academies, were upon re- 
commendation of their several Examining 
Committees placed upon the funds, in the 
usual form. 

Whole number assisted. 
The following table exhibits the whole 
number assisted, the present quarter, by 
the Boards of the Parent Society, and of 
the Branches, together with the amount of 
appropriations. This list does not include 
the whole number under patronage, as 
some were absent from their places of ed- 
ucation at the time of making out the re- 
turns ; and some on account of distance re- 
ceive aid but twice a year. 

Hen. Approp. 

Parent Society 203 ... $3578 

Maine Branch 19 . . . 358 

New Hamp. Br. 8 . . . 132 

Conn. Br. 51 ... 982 

Presbyterian 107 .. . 1724 

388 6774 

The Western Reserve and the North 
Western Branches, are included in the 
above table under the head of the Parent 
Society. The whole number of beneficia- 
ries under patronage is not far from 400— 
These belong to about 60 Institutions. 
More have been aided the present quarter 
than at any one preceding meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

Funds. 
We have exhibited faithfully the wants 
of the Society in regard to funds in our 
past numbers. The fact has been stated, 
again and again that applications for aid 
have increased faster than the pecuniary 
moans of supplying them. Urged on by 
the cries of thousands and millions of des- 
titute fellow men, and by the unequivocal 
voice of the roligious community, the Board 
of Directors have given pledges of assis- 
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tance to young men of suitable character 
and promise in the United States who 
should apply for aid, and be willing to con- 
form to the economical requisitions of the 
Society. Many, in every part of the coun- 
try have heard these pledges given, and 
with raised hopes havo called upon the 
Directors to redeem them. Unwilling 
to disappoint their just expectations and 
resting with firm confidence upon the in- 
creasing liberality of the friends of the So- 
ciety, the Board of Directors have author- 
ized expenditures beyond their resources, 
till the time has arrived when common jus- 
tice demands that they should involve the 
Treasury no farther. A heavy debt hangs 
upon it which must be lightened before it 
can sustain the increasing demands which 
are made upon it. The receipts for past 
quarters have been stated before. During 
the last, they were little more than half 
enough to meet appropriations. We have 
no motive, and no wish to withold the 
whole truth on this subject, and we feel 
ourselves bound to state therefore that 
without an increase of funds soon, from the 
friends and supporters of this sacred enter- 
prise, the appropriations must be diminished 
or entirely discontinued to some young men 
under the patronage of the Society. No 
Branch Society, except the Presbyterian, 
has yet been able to sustain its beneficia- 
ries without drawing largely on the funds 
of the Parent Society, every quarter. Till 
recently, there was no exception to the re- 
mark. Through the generous and spirited 
exertions of the Presbyterian Branch, the 
appropriations within its limits have been 
made entirely from its funds, and the most 
timely aid has been rendered by the Branch 
to the General Treasury. The above facts 
have led to the appointment of several 
agents to raise funds in different parts of 
the country, and especially of New Eng- 
land. The Board have also directed the 
Executivo Committee to prepare and pub- 
lish a communication to the friends of the 
Society, containing a complete view of its 
circumstances and wants, which will ren- 
der any further remarks, in this place un- 
necessary. The fact is all which can here 
be stated. We implore our readers to look 
at the spiritual prospects of our country as 
at present rapidly unfolding, and then say, 



shall a Society which is educating hun- 
dreds of pious and talented youth for the 
ministry be paralyzed — or shall it be furn- 
ished with the means of bringing forward 
a host of faithful soldiers of the cross, in 
time to resist effectually the encroachments 
of the prince of darkness? 

Executive and Financial Committees. 
A new organization of these Committees 
has recently been made by the Board. 
The following gentlemen now compose 
the respective Committees, 

Executive Committee. 

Rev. Warrbn Fav, d. d. 

Rev. John Brown, n. d. 

Rev. B. B. Wisnxr, d. d. 

Secretary and Assistant Sec'ry Ex-officio. 

Financial Committee. 

John Tappan, Esq.. 
Samuel T. Armstrong, Esq. 
Wm. J. Hubbard, Esq. 
Treasurer of the Society, Ex officio. 

The following extract from the Rules 
will explain the duties of these Commit- 
tees. 

" Two standing Committees shall bo ap- 
pointed by the Board— a Financial Com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to attend to 
the funds, and to cooperate with the Treas- 
urer in making investments in the safest 
and most productive forms ; and an Exec- 
utive Committee whose duty it shall be to 
examine and to discuss subjects of impor- 
tance, and to report on the same to the 
Board; to afford the Secretary council 
whenever he shall request it ; and to per- 
form any business during the recess of the 
Board, which, in their judgement, the in- 
terests of the Society may require. They 
shall keep a record of all their proceed- 
ings, which record shall be read to the 
Board at their regular, or other meetings, 
for their approval." 

Western Agency 
established at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We are happy to state that the Rev. 
Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary of this agency 
arrived at Cincinnati in November last, and 
that he has entered upon the duties of his 
office with encouraging prospects. A 
Board of Directors has recently been ap- 
pointed, and it is expected that the objects 
of the agency will be prosecuted with en- 
ergy. 

Removal of the Office of Secretary to Boston. 
The duties of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Society have become so numer,- 
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ous, as to render a union of the offices, in 
one place, necessary. By direction of the 
Board, Rooms have been taken, in Boston, 
at No. 52 Washington St nearly opposite 
the Bookstore of Crocker and Brewster, 
and the Secretary has removed his family 
from Andover in pursuance of the same 
arrangement. All business with the Sec- 
retary or Treasurer, will hereafter be trans- 
acted, and all communications, donations 
Ac. will be received at the Rooms of the 
Society. 

Operations or Brakch Societies. 
Western Education Society. 
We are happy to present the following 
extract of a letter from the Rev. James 
Eells, Corresponding Secretary of the Wes- 
tern Education Society, Auxiliary to the 
Presbyterian Branch of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, dated Westmoreland, Nov. 
26, 1829. 

To the Secretary of the Am. Ed. Sue 

" Rev. and Dear Brother. 

" Yours of the 3d ult. arrived at this 
place some time after I had entered on my 
tour northward. 

" Your reqoes^near the close of the let- 
ter leads me to present you with the result 
of this excursion. — My object was first to 
obtain the cooperation of Oswego Presbyte- 
ry, which was readily granted. — Oswego 
village will endeavour to sustain one schol- 
arship ; — Mexico and New Haven one af- 
ter this year ; Richland and Sandy Creek 
probably one ; which were all the places I 
visited in this Co. — Rev. Oliver Ayer of 
Sandy Creek will visit the remaining 
Churches in the Co. as soon as practicable, 
and raise what he can. — He will take a su- 
pervision of the interests of our Society in 
that Co. — I then passed through Jefferson 
to St. Lawrence Co. — Here 1 spent ^ve 
sabbaths, travelled about 300 mites, — vis- 
ited nearly every Church, — and delivered 
40 discourses and addresses relating to the 
object of my agency, — formed a female as- 
sociation and appointed an agent in every 
place ', — found ministers and Christians in 
general ready to take a lively interest in 
our object ; and obtained one subscription 
with the addition of such sums ss are pro- 
posed to be raised by our agents in the seve- 
ral towns ; in cash and other articles, $1 ,000. 
This is to be continued annually, till the 
subscribers choose to withdraw. — Of this 
sum Potsdam proposes to raise $150, the 
Gent, one scholarship and the Lauies one ; 
Ogdensburgh $150, Gent, one and Ladies 
one scholarship. — Madrid $75, Groverneur 
$75, Canton $75,— East Stockholm $75, 
flopkinton $50, Massena $40, Wadding- 



ton $40, Norfolk 1st Chh. $30, Momstown 
$30, Parishville $25, South Canton $23, 
Dekalb $25, Norfolk 2d $20, Henvel $20, 
Richville $15, Hammond *15, West Stock- 
holm $15, — Edwards $16.— As money in 
this county is extremely scarce by means 
of the distance to market and a large ma- 
jority of professed Christians are poor ; I 
am fully convinced it was expedient to 
prosose that those who were disposed to aid 
our Society might have the privilege of 
paying in articles in case they were not 
able to pay in money. — The town agents 
will turn such articles to cash if practica- 
ble without considerable loss : — if not they 
will be forwarded to out County Agent, 
John C. Smith of Potsdam ; who is charg- 
ed with this as an important part of his bu- 
siness. — 8hould there be articles which 
cannot be thus converted to cash in that 
Co., thev will be forwarded to Utica where 
we shall dispose of them in the best wit 
we can. — Although there will be a consid- 
erable loss on the nominal sum given in 
articles; yet, we shall doubtless realize a 
greater amount in cash in this way than in 
any other. — 1 think we may calculate, with 
a good degree of confidence, on a sum being 
raised in this Co., annually, sufficient to 
constitute ten scholarships. — Rev. A. Brai- 
nerd Preceptor of the Academy at Potsdam 
has engaged to take a superintending A- 
gency of the Ed. cause in this Co., and will 
endeavor to visit each Society in the Co., 
personally, or by assistance of others, and 
deliver a discourse on this subject annual- 
ly" 



Receipts into the Treasury of the American 
Education Society and of Us Branches, 
from Sept. 20th, to Dec. 31, 1829. 

DONATIONS. 

Baltimore, Md. from Yo. Mod's Ed. Soc 

by Joho N. Brown, Treat. 67 00 

Boston. Yo. Men's Ed. 8oc p»d during 1899 2250 00 
CurlisUy Pa. from John M 'Clare 30 00 

Eteex Co. A ax Ed. Soc. from Jo*. Adams 

Tr. paid him by Mr. Little. Agent 197 94 

Falmouth Pom. Ed. Boa bj Mrs. Abigail 

Lewie, Treae. 21 79 

FitivWUm, N. H. Fern. Ed. Boo. by Mrs. 

Mary Babin, Treat. 5 79 

Qogkem. Conn, from a few young Ladies, 

by Mitt E. Lyman 8 00 

Goshen, Cher. Natioo. from Jane Walker, 

a pioos mulatto girl, by A. Wright 6 00 

Henniker. N. H. Fern. Aqx. Ed. Boe. by 

Mrs. N. a Scale*, Pre*. 15 00 

Ltominoter, Pern. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan 

Lincoln, Treat. 9 W 

Middluez Aux. Ed. Soc. from E. P. Mack- 

intire, Tr. by Rot. Wm. Cogtwell, A- 

f;eot, the following turn* 
ington. from indv. to constitute 
Rev. SAMUEL 8EWALL a Life 
Member of the Co. Society 10 00 

Bedford, from Dr. Aaron rtittre dge, 
Tr. Gent. A**oc. in part for Bed- 
ford Temporary Scholarship 36 25 
Mrt. A. Simoodt, Tr. Ladiet do. do. 5 00 
From a Friend 1 00 
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Cm-list; a Contribution 3 10 

Concord, from Rev. D. L. South ma yd, 

a subscription of individuals SIS 00 

Dracut, fr. Rot. J08EPH MERRILL 
part of subs, in hit parish, $10 of 
which it to coostitutc him a Life 
Member of the Co. Soc. 19 00 

&ast Sudbury, from Dr. E. Amce,Tr. 
of a subscription to constitute 
Rev. LEVI SMITH a Lift Mem. 
of the Co. Society 12 55 

Jramingktt*, Capt. D-Esty Tr.Gent. 

Assoc. Pram. Temp. Scbol. 29 50 

Miss M. KelJof g, Tr. Ladies do. I 00 

Lowell, from Dea. Wm. Davidson, a 
coot, in 1st Ch.Jt Soc. for Lowell 
Temporary Scholarship 96 SO 

Miss Sarah Hale, Tr. Lowell Char. 
Soc. balance of the Scholarship 48 50 

Lincoln, From Silas P. Tar bo II $25. 
Rev. Elijah Damond,5. Edmund 
Wheeler, 6. A. Cole, 1. Elisha 
Hagar, 1. Calvin Smith. 1. Jo- 
nas Smith, 1. Amos Bemis.9. A. 
Bemis. jr. 1. Miss Aooa D.Brown 
- 3. Miss Mary Child JSO 45 50 

Medford, Dea. Charles James, Tr. 
Gent. Assoc, in part for Medford 
Temporary Scholarship 37 00 

Mm S.P.Magoon,Tr. Ladies do.do. J8 50 

Maiden, from Dr. E. Back, in part of 

a subscription of individuals 4 00 

Jfatiek, from Dea. Samuel Flake, to 
cons. Rev. MARTIN MOORE a 
Life Mem. of Am. Ed. Soc. 40 00 

Reading. W. par. from John Damon 
Tr. Gent. Assoc, in part for their 
Scholarship 15 00 

Mrs. Sarah Rcid,Tr. Ladies do. do. 8 23 

South Reading, Hon. John Hart 5 00 

Tewkebury, from Rev. JACOB COG- 
GIN, sob. in his Soc. $10 to con- 
stitute him Life Mem. Co. Soc. 11 00 
Do. by Ladies Assoc to const, him 
Life Memb. Am. Ed. Soc. 40 00—429 63 

Jtmrfelh Anx.Ed.80c. from Rer.Cal- 

vin Hitchcock, Agent in the Co. 185 45 

FVoaJU**, Mrs. IRENE FISHER to 
constitute herself a Life Member 
of the Co. Society 15 00 

And from Mrs. F. a donation. 10 00—210 45 

JfortkBridgewattr, from Mark Perkins 5 00 

JSTew York, from Hon. Richard Varick, by 

Rev. Mr. Cornelius 100 00 

JVVvswrfpors, from FitiwiHiem Rogers.Tr. 
of Aox. Ed. See. of N. At Vicinity, by 
Rev. Mr. Cornell, Agent 80 00 

JTerwich Citf, from Ladies Ed. Soc and 
the Charity Ware-house, by Miss 8a- 
rah L. Huntington, Tr. Fem. Ed. Soc 

Worcester Co. Rel. Char. Soc. by Rev. Jo- 
seph Goffe, Tr. 



31 91 
800 
$3495 69 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Ttenniker, N.H. from Joshua Darling 

by Rot. Mr. Cogswell 5 00 
Wenkam, from Edmund Kimball 5 00 10 00 

INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Martyn, from A. P. Cleveland, 1 yrs. 
int. on bis half 



Tappan, J. Tappan, 1 yrs. interest 

Bumstead, J. Bmnstead 

Homes, H. Homes 

Norwich 1st. Sec. from Ladies of the 
Soc. say Fem. Ed. Soc. of Nor- 
wich city, aad Ch. Warehouse 60 00-390 00 



30 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 



LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Ipncieh, from Miss Z. P. Grant, Preeep. of 
Fem. Bern, to constitute Rev. DANIEL 
FITZ, L. Mem. by Est. Mr. Cogswell 



TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Charleston, S. C. from Jasper Corning, 2d 

annual payment 75 00 

INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 
Dividends on Bank Stock 125 00 

Interest on Funds loaned 250 43 — 375 43 



Amount received for present use $4226 19 

PRINCIPAL REC'D ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Dwight, from Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of 



Ladies of Park St. Cb. and Soc. in part 
First Presb.Ch. Baltimore, from Yo. Men's 



99 50 



Ed. Soc. by John N. Brown, Tr. 1000 00 

Saco & Biddeford, from Lauriston Ward 88 00 

Worcester, from Mrs. R. King, Salem 61 77 

$1209 97 
Clothing received this quarter. 

Fitturilliam, N.H. Fem. Ed. So. by Mrs.Mary 
Sabin, Tr. 1 piece black dressed cloth, value 
19,00. Also 1 piece white Flannel 7,63 96 69 

Henniker, N. H. Fem. Ed. Soc by Mrs. Nan- 
cy B. Scales, Pres. 16 2-3 yards fulled Cloth. 

Leominster, Fem. Ed. Soc. and other friends, 
by Mies Sosan Lincoln, a Box, valued at 99 60 

JVswtoa, E. par. Friendly Soc. by Wm. Jack- 
son, Esq. 39 shirts valued at 34 63L 

Jfew fyswich, N. H. Fem. ReadingChar. Soc. 
by Miss Lvdia C. SaiTord, Pr. ec Tr. 1 Trunk 13 15 

Sherburne, from a Lady, 6 pr. woollen Socks. 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Refunded by a former Beneficiary 
Collected at Brunswick Monthly Concert 
Rec'd on account of the Saco Scholarship 



19 00 

698 

10 00 



40 00 



$28 98 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
Rec'd of W. B. Thompson, Exec, of the late 
Hon. Thomas W. Thompson of Plymouth, 
N. H. in part for proceeds of lands sold, be* 
qneathed the Am. Ed. Soc. 70 00 

Dumbarton, Aux. Ed. Soc. D. Alexander,Tr. 8 00 
Concord, Fem. Aux. Ed. So. 8. Kimball, Tr. 16 0$ 

$94 00 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
Rec'd on account of Bequest of Joseph Burr, 

Esq. 2d payment 499 75 

Refunded by former Beneficiary, prin. et int. Ill 00 

Do. Do. in part 19 00 

$6523 75 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Stsusary. a donation from EKbnCase, by 

Rev. Allen M'Lean 900 0$ 

Morthford, Ladies Ed.Soc. by C.Fowler^Bec. 99 6$ 
Interest in part on Scholarships, vis. 
Hawes, by Miss Cheater 1 00 

J. R. Woodbridge 1 90—9 90 

Wilcox, by Dea. A. M. Collins 14 40 

To. Men's (Hartford) by R. Bigelow 6 66 

Laveaham, by J. R. Woodbridge 91 60 

Linsley, Ladies of So. Soc. by B. Francie 16 37 
From Gent, of So. Soc. by do. do. 34 00 
Received on Money loaned 198 96 

For immediate use $449 58 

RECEIVED ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Lavenkem Sch. in part, by J. R. Woodbridge 56 00 
Henry Stillmeu, Dea. T. Stillman 100 00 

Wilcox, Dea. A.M. Collins 190 60 

Hartford Young Men's Richard Bigelow 133 00 
Hawes, by Miss Cheater 50 00 

J. R-WoodbridgeSOOe 
Miss Chester 37 00-117 00 



$•10 6$ 
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CLOTHHIG, ETC. 

South CeruweM, Soc. of Female* in a small 
neighborhood, 18 3-4 yard, beet Flannel, by 
Sarah Swift, Bee. mod Tr. estimated at 12 SO 

South Cornwall Fern. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Elec- 
ta Goodyear, Sec. and Tr. 17 1-3 yds. black 
dreseed Cloth, 3 pr. woollen Stockings, and 
4 skeins Silk, eitimated at 23 00 

PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 
JW» York, Bleecker ScCb. Mr. Wil- 
bur, lit payment 37 50 
O. Hallock, 2d payment 37 SO — 75 00 
Brick Cbureh, from Fisher Howa for 

Min Bagert Ivors 75 00 

Misses M. A. H. L. Manay 75 00 

Horace Holden 37 50 

Mom Allen 50 00 

Jobn C. lialsey 37 50 

Fisher Howe 50 00-325 00 

Cedar St.Ch. W.M.Halstead, 2 yrs, 150 00 

C. O. Halstead, 2 years subs. 37 50—187 SO 
Central Pros. Cb. from Oliver Wilcox, 3d 

pavment for 10 Beneficiaries 375 00 

Laigbt St.Ch. from Ladies by Mrs. 

Darling 75 00 

Cor. Baker for Jaa. Brown, 2d yr. 75 00 

Arch. Falkner, 2d 75 00 

E. Wainwright, 2d 37 50 

Seth Goer, donation, 25 00 

Arthur Tappan 375 00 

Francis Tappan 37 50 

From Joseph Brewster, 1st pay*t 150 00—850 00 

Pearl St. Ch. John Borland, 2d payment 75 00 

Rutgers St. Cb. from Readon It Hallock, 



Tor 2d pay't of Male Teachers in Sab. 
Sch. No. 19, by Rev. Win. Patton 



75 00 



Bel font*, Center Co. Pa. from J.G. Lowrey, 
Esq. Tr. Anx. Soc. by Wm. Graydon, 
Esq. Agent Presb. Br. 35 00 

Carlisle, Pa. from Ladies of Rev. G. Dnf- 

field's Ch. by W. Graydon 88 23 

From Rev. Dr. Neil, refunded bv a former 
Benfic. who has relinquished his studios 25 00 

CaUkill, from Orin Day, 2d yrs. subsc. 75 00 

Chambtreburg, from John Stillie, Esq. Tr. 
of Gent Assoc. Board of Ed. sent by 
mistake to him 76 65 

Greenwich, Conn, from Miss Sarah Lewis, 
sob. by 2 Ladies, members of the Assoc, 
for the Ed. of P. and P. Youth for the 
Gospel Ministry, to complete the regu- 
lar sum to constitute their late pastor 
Rev. ISAAC LEWIS a Life Member of 
A. E. 8. 825 paid in May 1827 15 00 

Greenville, Green Co. from Eliakim Reed, 

Esq. 2d ann. payment 75 00 

Mrs. Sarah Reed, his wife 20 00 

Huntington, Pa. Presb. Cb. by W. Graydon 22 00 

Jefferson College, from Pros. Brown, part of 

2d yrs. int. for Tem. Schol. by Students 36 00 

JeTCollensburgh, from Jas. Agnew, col lee. 35 00 

WilmingUfnyJM. from Geo.W.M'Clelland, 

Agent, from Ed. 8oo. Wilmington 41 00 

Western Ed. Soc. JJ3.Seymour, Tr. 23 Dee. 275 00 
Do. Do. 28 200 00 
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NOTICE 

To Subscribers and others receiving the Quar- 
terly Register and Journal ; or the Journal 
only, wShin the limits of the Western Edu- 
cation Society. 
' All copies of the above works that are cir- 
culated in thirty counties, embracing the 
middle and western parts of New York, 
and comprehending the field occupied by 
the Western Education Society, are mailed 
at Utica, (excepting such as are sent in ex- 
change for other publications, and to the 



officers of public institutions, entitled to 
the work.) Postage is accordingly to be 
charged from Utica, and not from Boston, 
unless the distance is oyer 100 miles, in 
which case it is the same. 

All communications relating to the work 
in the above limits, are to be forwarded to 
Mr. Edward Vernon, Office of the Am. Br. 
Tr. Soc., No. 145 Gennesee st. Utica, who 
is duly authorized to act as agent. 

Any person who may receive the Quar- 
terly Journal) gratuitously, as agent of the 
West. Ed. Soc. or Sec. of a Female Asso ** 
ation, who has no prospect of being able to 
make any remittance for the benefit of the 
Soc., will please to signify this, by returning 
the copy forwarded to Air. Vernon. 

Priitceton College. 
We are indebted to the editors of the 
Philadelphia!!, and Education Register of 
the Board of the General Assembly, for 
pointing out an error in the statistical ac- 
count of Princeton College, which appear- 
ed in the number of this work for April, 
1829. In consequence of our great anxie- 
ty to be strictly accurate in this as well as 
other statistical accounts, we have uniform- 
ly taken the pains, and been at the expense, 
to send blank schedules to the several col- 
leges, containing places for all the items to 
be found in our published views, and re- 
quested that they might be filled up by the 
officers of the institutions to which they re- 
late, or by some responsible correspondent, 
and then forwarded for publication. A sche- 
dule of this kind was forwarded to Prince- 
ton College, but unfortunately was not re- 
ceived in return. Unwilling, however, to 
leave the space entirely blank, the assis- 
tant editor (the senior editor was absent, at 
the time, on a tour to the Western States,} 
made use of the schedule forwarded and pub- 
lished the year before, (see Quarterly Reg- 
ister and Journal, Vol. I. p. 103 : this was 
mentioned also in a note in the same No. 
p. 235,) — and carried forward the numbers 
which had been given in that year, as be- 
longing to the junior, sophomore, and fresh- 
men classes, to the columns for seniors, 
juniors, and sophomores, respectively, each 
class having advanced one year ; and the 
column for the freshmen class was of course 
left blank. We exceedingly regret that 
this fact, which would have explained the 
case, was not published with the table ; es- 
pecially as a typographical error, in the 
footing, of the three classes was made at 
the same time ; and because it has given 
us much pain to find that we have inadver- 
tently done an injury to an institution, for 
which we, in common with the American 
community, cherish great respect. Those 
editors who have copied the error are re- 
quested to notice the correction. — Eds. 

Errnt: P. 191, 10th line from top, reed 1773 for 177C ; 
p. 122, line 34, read convent for convert ; line 49, reed 
sacristans for sacristan. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GORDON HALL. 

To tW R#r. Secretary of tfo American Education 

floeitty. 

My Dear Sir, 

I regret that it has not been con- 
venient for me, at an earlier day, to 
comply with your request, in furnish- 
ing for your excellent Register and 
Journal some recollections of the late 
Rev. Gordon Hall, Missionary at Bom- 
hay. 

As my acquaintance with this de- 
rated servant of Christ was short, be- 
ing chiefly limited to one year, which 
he spent in my family, as a theologi- 
cal student, I shall attempt only to 
give you a very brief statement of 
facts which exhibit the principles that 
contributed to the formation of his 
character as a man and Christian. 

Mr. Hall was a graduate of Will- 
iams College, of what year, I am not 
quite certain, as I have no Catalogue 
at hand ; but, if I mistake not, he 
came to my house in the autumn of 
1809, to commence his professional 
studies. The developement of his 
powers, during his theological inves- 
tigations, satisfied me, that, in intel- 
lectual strength and discrimination, 
he was more than a common man. 
Of this, however, he was apparently 
unconscious, being simple and unpre- 
tending in his manners, and altogeth- 
er remote from the sanguine, self-com- 
placent temper often manifested by 
young men, who are greatly his infe- 
riors. But it was not so much any 
one distinguished characteristic, such 



as we sometimes see in eccentric men, 
with great excellencies, counteracted 
by great defects, as it was a combine* 
Hon of good qualities, that made Mr. 
Hall what he fully proved himself to 
be in his subsequent course, a supe- 
rior man. 

Among this combination of quali- 
ties, is to be reckoned his piety; 
which was not a hectic flush of emo- 
tion, rising and subsiding occasional- 
ly or periodically ; but a steady glow 
of feeling, arising from a heart warm 
with the vitality of holiness and spirit- 
ual health ; — his persevering industry, 
which enabled him to master difficul- 
ties, insurmountable to the vaccillat* 
ing and irresolute : — his sobriety of' 
judgment, which enabled him to 
weigh consequences, to adapt means 
to ends, and which secured him a- 
gainstrash resolves, and inappropriate 
expedients for their accomplishment ; 
and finally his inflexible decision in 
purpose and execution. By this lat- 
ter trait in him, I do not mean obsti- 
nacy, that acts because it will, with- 
out reason perhaps, or against reason % 
but an intelligent fixedness of pur- 
pose, that will not abandon a proper 
object, on account of trifling obstacles 
to its attainment 

With the circumstances of Mr. 
Hall's childhood, I have no acquain- 
tance, but suppose he was trained up, 
amid the plain fare of a New-Eng- 
land farmer's family, to habits of har- 
dihood ; in distinction from the sick- 
ly effeminacy too often produced in 
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the young, by the indulgences of 
wealth and refinement. Though his 
patrimonial resources were limited, 
his expenditures were carefully ac- 
commodated to his means, so that, by 
economy and personal effort, he man- 
aged to sustain himself through an 
academical education. This was ac- 
complished, as I suppose, (for I am 
not fully certain of the fact,) without 
charitable aid from any quarter; at 
least, there were then none of those 
noble institutions, which have since 
arisen, to aid the stragglings of pious 
and needy young men, preparing for 
the ministry. 

The result of the personal qualities, 
and of the circumstances to which I 
have now alluded, was the formation 
of a character, which prepared Mr. 
Hall for the bold enterprises of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in which he was 
destined to bear so prominent a part. 
While he was in my family, several 
incidents occurred, which I will men- 
tion, though of no account in them- 
selves, except as indicative of charac- 
ter. 

At the season of hay-making, he 
came to me one day with a request, 
that I would procure him a scythe, 
and allow him to go into the field, 
with my laborers. As he had for 
some time been withdrawn from ag- 
ricultural pursuits, I feared the con- 
sequences, but assented to the propo- 
sal, admonishing him to begin moder- 
ately. From respect to my wishes, 
though he had no apprehension, he la- 
bored but a few hours the first day. 
For the rest of a fortnight he was in 
the field early and late, mowing, rak- 
ing, or pitching hay, with as much 
skill, and as little fatigue, as any of 
his fellow laborers. This was as 
much a matter of surprise to them, as 
it was to me ; and it denoted a firm- 
ness of constitution, (the result, pro- 
bably in a great measure of his early 
training,) which prepared him for the 
hardships he was to encounter as a 
Missionary. 

During the same year, he was ap- 
pointed a Tutor at Williams College ; 



and the President's letter informing 
him of that appointment, spread be- 
fore him very urgent motives to ac- 
cept it. Having read the letter, and 
pondered a short time on it, he came 
to me for advice ; and having heard 
what I would say on the subject, he 
made his decision that evening, and 
there the thing ended ; — tt was dis- 
missed from his thoughts, and never 
again adverted to by him, in .conver- 
sation. This incident, trifling as it 
may seem, made a strong impression 
on me, at the time, as indicating the 
promising structure of his mind. I 
had then seen, as I have, often seen 
since, young men, who would make 
of such a question, a " mighty con- 
cern, 1 ' not to be decided without 
many and long consultations; and 
who could not, " in fixing, fix" their 
decisions, so but that they were per- 
plexed with frequent revision, if not 
reversal of their own half-formed re- 
solves. 1 

In the autumn of 1810, if I do 

not mistake in dates, Judge S. 

of W Con. came to my house to 

enquire for a candidate. Of the 
three or four residents in my family, 
who had been licensed that week, I 
thought Mr. Hall the fittest man for 
the place, on account of some local 
peculiarities there, and accordingly 

introduced him to Judge S. The 

conversation that ensued between 
them was in my presence. Mr. Hall 
was very explicit in settling one point, 
namely, that if the people of the place 
should be ever so united, and earnest- 
ly desirous of his stay, his preaching 
to them should not be considered as 
implying any obligation on him to re- 
main there. The Judge wished him 
to go, on his own terms, saying, " If 
you can unite a people, now much di- 
vided, you will do us an unspeakable 
service, even though you afterward 
leave us." He went. On the third 
sabbath, his morning sermon contain- 
ed some pointed reprehensions of 
what he thought amiss in the morals 
of some in the congregation ; and his 
afternoon sermon was on the doctrine 
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of" divine deewas," The following 
week there was much complaining, 
by same of the people, of Mr. Hairs 
" hard sayings.' 1 On the fourth and 
last sabbath of his engagement, his 
subject was chosen with this state of 
things in his eye. Expecting never 
to see this assembly again, in this 
world, he expressed his regret that so 
many should have been dissatisfied 
with his ministrations. He assured 
them that to have given them offence, 
was a source of severe trial to his own 
heart; but as an ambassador of 
Christ, he must act from higher mo- 
tives than regard to their approbation. 
With deep solemnity and pathos, he 
carried them onward to the judg- 
ment, where he must meet them a- 
gain, and where all the motives of his 
heart and of theirs, must undergo the 
scrutiny of the omniscient eye. The 
appeal was irresistible. The assem- 
bly were melted down with strong 
emotion, and immediately after his 
departure, despatched a messenger, to 
insist that Mr. Hall, who had gone to 
Massachusetts, should return. He 
did return, and in spite of his remon- 
strances, they gave him an urgent 
call to become their pastor. Then 
the heart of the Missionary came out 
Then was revealed the secret, so long 
cherished between himself, and his 
beloved brother, Samuel J. Mills. 
These kindred spirits, associates in 
College, often interchanged visits af- 
terwards, mutually enkindling that 
holy flame which nothing but the 
hand of death could extinguish, in 
their own bosoms; and which has 
since extended its sacred influences 
to so many thousands of other hearts. 
The general purpose of these devoted 
young men was fixed. Sometimes 
they had talked of " cutting a path 
through the moral wilderness of the 
west, to the Pacific." Sometimes 
they thought of South America; — 



then of Africa. Their object was the 
salvation of the Heathen ; but no spe- 
cific shape was given to their plans, 
till the formation of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. Before 
this period the churches were asleep. 
Even ministers were but half-awake. 
To many it seemed a visionary thing 
in Mr. Hall, that he should .decline 
an invitation to settle, attended with 
so manv attractive circumstances, and 
so much prospect of usefulness. But 
I can never forget with what a glis- 
tening eye and firm accent, this 
youthful pioneer of Foreign Missions, 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost, said, 
" No, — I must not settle in any par- 
ish of Christendom. Others will be 
left whose health or preengagements 
require them to stay at home ; but I 
can sleep on the ground, can endure 
hunger and hardship ; — God calls me 
to the Heathen ; — wo to me if I preach 
not the gospel to the Heathen." He 
went, and the day of judgment, 
while it tells the results of his labors, 
will rebuke the apathy with which 
others have slumbered over the mis- 
eries of dying Pagans. 

Of Mr. HalPs qualifications as a 
Missionary of the cross, I may be a 
partial judge, but I have considered 
them to be of the very first order ; and 
highly as I estimate the character of 
many who have been his predecessors, 
and his cotemporaries in this great 
field of Christian enterprise, none of 
them, in my opinion, has been supe- 
rior to Gordon Hall. But " his re- 
cord is on high ;" and I trust that 
his admirable character, as exhibited 
in his labors and trials in India, will 
ere long be given to the public, from 
a hand competent to the undertaking. 

With best wishes for the success of 
your most important labors, I am, 
Rev. and dear Sir, very affectionate- 
ly yours, &c. 

E. PORTER. 
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To the Editors ef 0* Quarterly X*f . tod JostmL 

GeNTLKMXV, 
At your suggestion and request I have at- 
tompto4 to arrange ted hereby submit to 
your disposal tome thoughts on He tin- 
jwrtsnes */> tmne t jfie d Literature, in eon* 
neiien with the influence of Colleges on 

this object 

Toon truly, 

CALVIN COLTON. 
Boston, March, 1830. 

Having just passed the interesting 
season of the annual concert of prayer 
for Colleges, any Christian, who has 
been earnestly occupied on that oc- 
casion for the specific object contem- 
plated, and with enlightened views of 
its relative importance, can hardly 
emerge from the sympathies of such 
a day with a willingness to resign the 
cause, and post it on his religious cal- 
endar, to interest his heart, only when 
the sun shall have measured another 
annual circuit in the heavens, and so 
much shall have transpired, as a year 
will generally bring about, in the 
character and aspects of our public 
Literary Institutions, either to fit or 
unfit them for the greatest usefulness 
in the world. I beg leave to suggest, 
that he who has earnestly engaged in 
prayer on the occasion now alluded 
to, and for that specific object, will be 
likely to continue such prayer; — to 
feel and say like David, in reference 
to this particular thing : " If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning. If I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth." For such 
Christians, it were not perhaps so ne- 
cessary to urge this object on their 
continued remembrance and prayer ; 
—-though even they, peradventure, 
might be quickened by a brief and 
pertinent exhortation. But we wish 
to interest and engage all, who love 
our Lord Jesu? Christ, and who pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem, not to for- 
get the most essential means of attain- 
ing their dearest ends. 

Do Christians believe in prayer — 
that it can attain an object, which is 
away from under its own breathings, 



beyond the grasp of ite own hand— 
an object that is distant and mediate t 
— A singular question, indeed, to be 
asked in this enlightened age, with 
the Bible in our hands. And jet 
there is reason for it It has been 
well said, " Extremes meet Troths, 
of all others the most awful and inter* 
esting, are too often considered an eo 
true, that they lose all the power of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dor- 
mitory of the soul, side by side with 
the most despised and exploded er- 
rors." What Christian would not be 



startled at this thought, when he 
gards,even for a moment, itsportcutooe 
verifications in his own bosom, in his 
own life, and throughout the entire 
Christian community ? — Alas I the 
efficacy of prayer is considered so 
true, that it loses the power of troth! 
And yet its own Divinely constituted 
and rightful prerogative brings with- 
in the power of man the mightiest 
agency of this lower world- Thee 
hath God ordained :— that while hie 
faithful servants are doing aA possible 
good, within the sphere of their own 
immediate personal influence, they 
may, by their prayers, extend and 
multiply their good indefinitely be- 
yond calculation — in distant regions 
in the remotest corners of the earth. 

May I be permitted earnestly tore- 
commend the continued nee and ap- 
plication of this power, by all who 
" wait for the redemption of Israel 
and of the world," in behalf of our 
Colleges and public literary institu- 
tions ; — that God would be pleased to 
set his own seal upon them, by the 
plenteous effusions of his Holy Spirit, 
and appropriate them to his service. 

The most urgent reasons for such 
specific, united, and continued prayer 
are found in the importance of a sanc- 
tified Literature to the interests of 
Christianity, of our country, and of 
mankind. 

Without disparaging the humblest 
instrumentalities in the kingdom of 
Divine grace, and without confront- 
ing that high authority, which said : 
"God hath chosen the foolish and 
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the wise and mighty — things base and 
despised, and things that are not, to 
bring to nought things that are — that 
no flesh should glory in hispresence ;" 
—it is still true, since the age of mir- 
acles and of a special inspiration is 
past, that the higher endowments of 
mind , which are the fruit of intellec- 
tual culture, and of a careful educa- 
tion, are so much additional power, 
when consecrated to the service of 
Christ and of his Church. It is also 
true, from that deference, which minds 
of inferior culture will ever pay to 
those of a superior education, that our 
Seminaries of Learning, our Colleges, 
and Universities must furnish the men, 
who are to rule in the higher regions 
of human thought, and to prescribe 
* currents to human passion. That 
knowledge is power — is a law, which 
can never be despised, and which God 
himself has ordained. Prom this all 
governing principle, and from the ve- 
ry structure of society, these literary 
institutions must stand at the head of 
influence. From these Seminaries 
are annually going forth the men, who 
are to form the intellectual and moral 
character of this great nation, and to 
control its physical energies — not to 
speak of their influence on the rest of 
the world. I do not mean that there 
are no men of private education, whose 
force of character will brave such dis- 
advantage, and who, by their indus- 
try, talent, and general merits, will 
make their way to the highest places 
of trust and influence in Church and 
State. Nothing is more grateful than 
to witness such exceptions to a gene- 
ral rule, and such examples of native 
and distinguished talent, as the histo- 
ry of our own and of every country af- 
fords. Nor do I mean, that a great 
majority of the most important co- 
adjutors of the best things in society, 
are not men who perhaps have never 
seen the inside of a College, or Uni- 
versity ; but whose good sense, and 
virtue, and experience in the world 
nave given them high claims to re- 
spect, and endowed them with many 



qualifications lor usefulness. But I 
mean — that that more perfect dicipline 
of mind, and especially those capamV 
ities of high mental effort and intellec- 
tual reaoh, which give man the great- 
est influence and power, other things 
being equal, are ordinarily the fruit of 
a liberal education, and never perhaps, 
are these attainments made altogether 
independent of such means. And 
admitting these premises, what Chris- 
tian can Took with indifference, on the 
moral and religious character of the 
seats of learning, scattered over our 
land ? — such as these are, will be the 
ruling spirits of this nation. 

And besides this general, and as it 
were supervisory influence, spreading 
out its arms over the entire commu- 
nity, forming and fashioning it accor- 
ding to its own image — it is from these 
Seminaries of!earning,that the Church 
is to be furnished with her controlling 
influence, whether it shall be good 
or bad. Since the age of miracles and 
of the seal of apostolic commission, 
such isthe unavoidable doom of Chris- 
tianity. No vulgar claims of the Spir- 
it's inspiration can exempt even the 
vulgar mind from an obsequious de- 
ference to superior and cultivated in- 
tellect. Mind will ever bow to mind, 
or lord it over mind, according to the 
relation in which it stands to others 
in point of knowledge, aside from the 
influence of moral virtue. There are 
no subjects, on which the human 
mind is forced to act, where inequali- 
ty of knowledge creates so sudden and 
so great inequality of influence, as 
those of religion ; — because, perhaps, 
they are necessarily and peculiarly 
spiritual, and may be made merely 
speculative. By artifice, they may be 
thrown into impassable regions, and 
clouded with obscurity and mysticism; 
— or by honest dealing, they may be 
cast in clear light, and made eminently 
practical. It is sufficient to say, there 
is no other subject, on which superior 
learning gives so great an advantage 
over uninformed minds, when brought 
into direct and immediate collision. 
And the greatest evils of the Church, 
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in all the ages of her uninspired 
tory, have arisen from the influence 
of men of unsanctified learning over 
the more uncultivated portions of 
community. In this has ever consis- 
ted and still consists the supremacy of 
the Romish Church over those in her 
communion. She originates and fash- 
ions their literature, and keeps her 
band upon literary institutions. Her- 
self most accomplished in her own hi- 
erarchy, she elects into her court, or 
brings under her patronage all that 
excel in learning, in science and in 
the arts. 

I appeal to Protestant Germany : 
Tell us what are the men at the 
head of her Literature, and you tell 
us what is her religion. I ask, how 
it comes to pass, that so few of the 
ministry of the Church of England 
are men of piety ?— And I am told, 
perhaps — She is affianced to the State 
— as if that were the whole secret. 
But for myself, I hear another voice, 
reporting itself from the halls of the 
University, saying : There is no reli- 
gion here. A Wesley and a Whit- 
field were scandalized as Methodists, 
because they tried to be religious. 
When the spirit of Christianity rous- 
ed their faculties to high Christian 
enterprize, they could find no exam- 
ples of Christian living in the whole 
extent of their horizon to satisfy their 
ardent desires — whether they search- 
ed the Universities, or cast their eye 
over the broad ground of the English 
Church. And with the Bible in their 
hand, they set out under God, each 
for himself to mark and make his own 
destiny. I do not mean to insinuate, 
that Oxford and Cambridge are utter- 
ly vacant of piety — or that no exem- 
plary men of God, and shining orna- 
ments of Christianity, come from those 
distinguished seats of human learning. 
It is sufficient to say and I do not say 
it for a purpose, but because I sup- 
pose it accordant with truth— that pure, 
primitive piety is not cherished by the 
reigning influence ; — and that the 
little which grows there, exists rather 
than flourishes, and that in spite of 



the disadvantagss under which it la- 
bors. 

The roost formidable impediments 
in the way of the progress of Christi- 
anity in the world at the present in- 
stant, are in alliance with Literature. 
Not that true learning in itself is hos- 
tiletoChrktuiuty. F«rfion»h. Bat 
because its unholy masters, will nei- 
ther go into the kingdom of heaven 
themselves, nor suffer others to enter. 

It is indeed true and a blessed truth 
— that the most simple may attain the 
kingdom of heaven ; and it is equally 
true, that all correct science is favour- 
able to the extension of that kingdom. 
And I am inclined to the opinion that 
the reign of Christ, in its highest de- 
signs, can only be coextensive with 
the reign of sound philosophy, on all 
subjects proper to the human mind. 
For it is impossible to suppose the 
highest perfection of an earthly stale, 
without attaining the practical uses of 
every department of philosophy. 

But learning may be and is perver- 
ted to unholy ends, wherever the spir- 
it of Christ does not maintain a su- 
premacy, and control its appropria- 
tions. It can hinder, as well as ad- 
vance Christianity. It hath great 
power — stands at the head of the prin- 
cipalities of earth. And no Chris* 
tian should be sorry that it is so, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under 
which Christianity may have labour- 
ed, or still may labour, by the abuse 
of this power. For Christianity her- 
self cannot do without it That is, 
she cannot answer all her purposes, 
nor accomplish her ultimate designs. 
That very weapon, by which she her- 
self has been so often and so deeply 
wounded,and whieheven now is wield- 
ed against her with such mighty effi- 
ciency, she must employ as the instru- 
ment of her own triumph. And when 
once the tables are turned, and science 
shall be controlled by Christian prin- 
ciple, she will spread over the face of 
the earth a mighty deluge of light, a- 
long with the heavenly blaze of Com- 
tianity, subsidiary to the designs of 
this ministering visitant and redeem- 
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rog power from the upper world. 
I said the most formidable impedi- 
ments in the way of the progress of 
Christianity are in alliance with Lit- 
erature — not learning, that is truly 
and properly such. And who does not 
know what a fearful amount of cor- 
rupt literature there is in the world — 
adapted to every capacity, and to ev- 
ery species of bad taste, intellectual 
and mora!,— intermingled with the 
diversified ingredients of infidelity and 
moral contagion, from their most at- 
tenuated and subtile dilutions, down 
to the gross, and shameless disgorge- 
ments of their most polluted sties. 
The best histories, the best pro- 
ductions of the imagination, the best 
poetry, the highest standards of litera- 
ture, and even the stately and admira- 
ble worksof the Academies of Science 
and Art, not excepting painting and 
statuary, copper plate and lithograph- 
ic prints, are more or less charged 
with an influence, which might light 
up hell with a smile, and send the note 



world would rather take up a vile book, 
than a pure one ? 

Do I hazard any thing in saying, 
that Literature does and will govern 
the world? That the most intelli- 
gent, most enterprising, and most in- 
fluential minds are fashioned in its 
moulds ? By this we see what a migh- 
ty task lies at the feet of Christian en- 
terprise : Christians themselves must 
become masters of all learning — must 
acquire that influence of mind over 
mind, which learning only can give, 
and bring into operation a number 
and an amount of agencies, sufficient 
to create a new world of literature, 
more commanding in chastity and 
power of diction, in the majesty of 
truth, in imagination, in poetry, in 
every literary excellence, than all oth- 
er writings* — the pervading and re- 

* The importance of a polite literature, 
imbued and dictated by Christian principle, 
is most strikingly demonstrated by the sin- 

folar rate of the principles of the English 
uritans for two hundred years now past. 



Of exultation through all its regions. l wm«nibtr to have asked a genUeman, 
nr ... f . ? .l not Ions since. — ho wit should happen, that 

Were we permitted to expurgate the - .»..».. - - re » 

literature of this world, and make one 
bon-fire of all that is bad — I had al- 
most said, this earth might discharge 
a part of its obligations to the sun, by 
sending back for one day an illumin- 



ation superior to his own everlasting 
blaze. But nay. The dense cloud 
of pollution, going up from such a 
holocaust might rather be expected to 
eclipse the whole heavens. 

What is the moral character of the 
great mass of that literature, which is 
daily devoured by the great reading 
public of Europe and America t — And 
what are its tendencies, in relation to 
the designs of Christianity ? — Those 
of us, who have never had access to 
the libraries of Europe, to their com- 
mon reading rooms, to the closets of 
her most accomplished, yet unsancti- 
fied spirits, can have but a very inad- 
equate notion of the amount of moral 
pollution, which her presses are con- 
tinually disgorging upon the world. 
And what a great proportion of every 
community, in the rjresent slate of the 



the principles and character of the Puritans 
should have been so constantly abused, in 
the range of English Literature, with to 
little vindication ? — To which he replied : 
The Puritans hive been obliged to work, 
while their adversaries have had nothing to 
do, but to write. A historical truth, doubtless 
—more to the credit of the hearts than of 
the minds of the Puritans. That is — so far 
as they rejected literature, as comparative- 
ly an unimportant part of their work. The 
consequence has been, that in all those re- 
gions of society, where the greatest refine- 
ment, and consequently the greatest influ- 
ence reigns, the Puritans, as a sect, have 
ever lain and still lie under the deepest and 
most unmerited scandal. The thunders of 
parliamentary eloquence have beep permit- 
ted for ages to level their artillery, and a 
polished, prevailing literature to send its 
poisoned shafts, thick and cruel as tho 
tempest, both with a like impunity, into 
the unprotected bosoms of the purest and 
most worthy spirits whom the world has seen 
since the days of the Apostles. What else 
can account for the fact, that the character 
of this long abused people has never vet 
been fairly redeemed before the world? 
I do not mean to imply, that they have 
had no literature ; — but none of suffi- 
cient variety, or sufficiently polished and 
respectable to make its way into the high- 
er circles— and having in view especially, 
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deeming power of which shall he tWs 
single principle : a wfautttait of the 
wisdom of this world to the wisdom of 
God. And be who dares not assume 
this position (and there are many good 
men, under the influence of so mor- 
bid a literary and philosophic temper- 
ament as to want the courage boldly 
to avow it,) before the world, — he, I 
say, who dares not avow it, so far re- 
jects the full panoply of Jesus Christ 
—is unpractised in his first and most 
important lesson, as a Christian. And 
however learned he may be, he is like 
a ship at sea, without rudder, or com- 
pass, or pilot, errant in her courses, 
and doomed to wreck by the first dis- 
turbance of the elements. 

If I do not mistake, this principle, 
about which there is so much false 
delicacy, and which so few dare to 
confess as an article of their creed, 
lest they should sacrifice a reputation 
among the worldly wise — is the great 
religious talisman of the age, (if I 
may use so heathenish a term for a 
Christian purpose,) of every age in- 
deed, offering itself as the mighty and 
prevailing power of the Church : sub- 
mit your wisdom to the wisdom of 
God. 

I have said, it is from our public 
literary institutions, that the Church 
is to be furnished with her leading 
men and her controlling influence. It 
must be so, notwithstanding the pre- 
tensions, the high sounding claims, 
and grave admonitions of enthusiastic 
ignorance, which are so often vocife- 
rated and moaned out even from the 
pulpits of Christianity. Knowledge 
is power. And when we see it and 
feel it every day and in all the world, 
shall the friends of the Redeemer 
be brow beaten into submission to the 
reversed position, that knowledge is 

not only their own vindication, bat to car- 
ry the war into the very camp of their ad* 
versariee. Where, for example, is the bal- 
ance of influence against the tremendous 
eapinery of that single department of En- 
glish Literature — the Waverlv Novell, and 
other popular writing! of this class, so far 
as they bear upon the character ef the Pu- 
ritans? 



not power, that ignorance mud vulgar- 
ity are the best qualifications for the 
Christian pulpit, when accompanied 
with the credentials of an honest 
heart ? While we are bound to treat 
such claims with all Christian suffer- 
ance, we are not, methinks, bound to 
submit to them. It would be treach- 
ery to the high designs of onr holy 
religion. Who does not know, that 
the highest accomplishments of mind 
and of manners can easily condescend, 
and when imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, will find their greatest pleas- 
ure in condescending to the lowest 
conditions of man, and in seeking 
with patient and untiring effort to re- 
deem him from his ignorance and vice, 
and raise him to heaven f-— and such 
a ministry is like the ministry of an* 
gels. But will the higher grades of 
society ever tolerate, what they will of 
course, in their impenitence, denomi- 
nate the arrogance, or intrusions of 
stupid vulgarity, however well intend- 
ed ? It is admitted, that the soul of 
a poor and ignorant man is as precious, 
1 as that of the best informed and most 
> cultivated. But who will say, it is 
more so t and shall not provision be 
made for ail ? and besides : the high 
places of influence, in Church as well 
as in State, are always in the hands 
of cultivated men. And is it not better 
to have good men there, than bad— 
Christians than infidels 1 

But the feet, that the high places of 
ecclesiastical trust are ordinarily occu- 
pied by men of a liberal education, is 
not all. Our public* Seminaries of 
learning are the very fountains of the 
intellectual and moral circulations of 
community, and consequently touch 
and control, in a very high degree the 
springs of its physical energies and 
operations. Speaking of ourselves, as 
a nation, it may be remarked, that 
although we do not create all the lit- 
erature which we enjoy, yet we pro- 
duce not the most unimportant part 
of it, so for as its general, immediate, 
and most efficient operations, through 
the massof commntttty,are concerned; 
and that in tie forms of nursery end 
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school books, of newspapers, and pe- 
riodical journals, and a flood of popu- 
lar literature, native bom, which is 
continually pouring out from the press. 
And however trivial some of these 
productions may seem, however des- 
picable to unobserving minds* they are 
by no means trivial, but momentous 
in their influence. And although they 
may generally have no immediate con- 
nection with our public literary insti- 
tutions, yet I think I need not attempt 
an argument to show, that they are 
influenced, and in a great measure, 
though indirectly, controlled by these 
Seminaries, and destined forever to be 
so, by the complicated, yet unbroken 
relations of society. There are in- 
deed constant and powerful tendencies 
in the baser literary productions (if I 
may call them literary) to a violation 
of good taste and sound morals. And 
all this shows the importance of hold- 
ing up a correcting influence, and of 
urging upon community the purest 
and the highest standards. And this 
is the distinguished, the honoured of- 
fice, the presiding and dictatorial pow- 
er, the responsible guardianship of our 
higher literary institutions. And who 
can estimate their importance in such 
a view ? 

And need I say, that these Semi- 
naries can never be thoroughly and 
in the highest sense qualified for these 
responsible offices, without the influ- 
ence of evangelical Christianity ? Nay, 
that without this, they contain in their 
bosoms the seminal principles of a 
most essential disqualification so far 
as the interests of a pure Christianity 
are concerned. No matter how near 
they come, so long as they do not 
come up to the mark. If the spirit of 
Christ be not in them, they can never 
be trusted. There is no other princi* 
pie, on which a sure reliance can be 
placed. Is there no example of a prom- 
inent literary institution in our coun- 
try, whose apostacy from a correct 
Christianity, has filled the friends of 
the Redeemer with the deepest solici- 
tude, and whose present and prospec- 
tive influence on the cause of Christ 



is portentous of evil ? She may have 
learning. But alas ! 'Ichabod' is writ- 
ten upon her gates. 

As Christians, therefore, and with 
such opportunity of observation, what 
an amazing and overwhelming impor- 
tance do our Colleges and Seminaries 
of learning assume ? We see and feel, 
that nothing but the Spirit of God can 
qualify them for their highest and holi- 
est designs. Nothing less than this can 
save them from a deleterious influence 
on the cause of Christianity. And 
this is the object for which Christians 
in our land are now loudly called upon 
by the providence of God to offer 
their united, continued, and impor- 
tunate supplications before the throne 
of Divine grace : that God would be 
pleased to send forth his Holy Spirit 
upon our public literary institutions, 
especially upon our Colleges. And we 
mean something by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, nothing less, I hope, than 
his Pentecostal visitations of the prim- 
itive Church, excepting only his mira- 
culous endowments. 

I know not how Christians of our 
country and of this age can come more 
directly and fully under the injunction 
of the Saviour : " Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
send forth labourers/ 1 than to pray 
for Colleges. It is not only, that the 
Church may be furnished with a sui- 
table ministry, but that the ministry 
may be adequate to her own necessi- 
ties, and to the necessities of the world. 
It cannot be suitable, unless the ob- 
ject of such prayer is answered. And 
how can it be adequate to the neces- 
sities of the world, until the hosts of 
young men, who are crowding through 
our literary institutions, shall be bro't 
under the regenerating and constrain- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost, and we 
shall hear them say like Paul : "Wo 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel." I 
should not think it extravagant to ex- 
pect, if Christians would pray for 
this object, as they ought, that in 
answer to their prayers, God should 
make out of our Colleges in one year 
more candidates for the Christian min- 
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iatry, than the Americas Education 
Society, under full success, could 
make in twenty years. I confess I al- 
most feel rebuked for employing com- 
mon arithmetic for such a comparison, 
as if Christian faith and hope could 
be satisfied even with such a result, 
or as if we would limit the Most High. 

And this Divine influence is need- 
ed upon our Colleges, not only far the 
making of good ministers, but thor- 
ough ministers. These uncertain 
characters in the sacred office, are 
not in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, nor equal to its demands. We 
want men of God, " who shall be made 
manifest unto all men" — " who shall 
commend themselves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God." • An 
uncertain, half-determined ministry is 
the paralysis of Christian ity . A n un- 
holy, worldly minded ministry — ah I 
I cannot say what it is. There is 
nothing in nature fit to describe it, 
and nothing even in imagination suf- 
ficiently monstrous. But — we want 
decided men, such as nothing but the 
power of God can make — " full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost." We 
want a host of such men — phalanx af- 
ter phalanx— troop a fler troop-— march- 
ing forth, with determined, heaven- 
derived, and heaven-directing kind- 
ness — marching upon the dark and 
desolate places of the earth, that are 
" rail of the habitations of cruelty." 
But alas ! where can they be found ? 
— And whence shall they come ? Un- 
less God will set his seal upon our lit- 
erary institutions, and say : These are 
mine and they shall glorify me. And 
will not Christians ever pray for this ? 

If God had given prophetic intima- 
tion, that he would introduce anoth- 
er miraculous economy, we might per- 
haps expect the conversion of the 
world independent of those means, 
which we now think necessary. Such 
men as the fishermen of Galilee, and 
the herdsman of Tekoa might be found 
any where, at any time, when it should 
please God to give them a commission, 
and set his seal upon it, as he did up- 
on that of the Apostles. But we do 



not expect it. It would be folly and 
sin to do so. God has evidently im- 
posed upon us the necessity and obli- 
gation of working in the ordinary way 
—of tasking ourselves to the utmost 
of our ability in the invention and 
employment of means— depending on 
the Spirit's power to rectify the heart. 
The great head of the Church has 
authorized and imposed upon us to be 
" wise in our generation." And can 
it be doubted, that an educated min- 
istry comes within this rule 1 

And when we regard the signs of 
the times, the peculiar character of 
the age, the history of the Church 
and of the world, and the predictions 
of God's word, we are ready to adopt 
the full persuasion, that nothing is 
wanting for the reduction of the 
world to Jesus Christ, but a sufficient 
recruit of competent men, of genuine 
— high Christian zeal — to occupy the 
pulpit, and to conduct the benevolent 
enterprises of the age. And is not 
this a blessed assurance ? — Is it not a 
rational one 1 — And O shall the prayers 
of Christians only be wanting, that 
the Holy Spirit should be withheld 
from our Colleges, and this recruit of 
men of God disappoint the age? — 
Shall prayer only be wanting T 

It is an interesting and hopeful fact, 
that our Colleges are generally under 
the immediate superintendence of men 
whose feelings sympathise tenderly 
and fully with the object contemplat- 
ed in these remarks,and whose prayers, 
I doubt not, are first, most constant, 
and most fervent for so great a bles- 
sing. None can more deeply feel, or 
better appreciate than they, its impor- 
tance. That Divine providence should 
so have ordered, that the Presidents, 
Professors, and Instructers of these 
institutions of learning should so gen- 
erally be men of this oharacter — is a 
remarkable feature in the history of 
our Colleges, and a token of great and 
interesting promise. But for this, the 
moral and religious destiny of oar 
country might almost be abandoned, 
as hopeless. For it needs but a slight 
acquaintance with the religious ecoo- 
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omy of literary institutions to be con- 
vinced, that where the Faculty of a 
College are unfriendly to such an ob- 
ject, it is morally impossible it should 
be attained. The door is effectually 
shut But for the hope of the Church, 
and for the encouragement of prayer, 
the door is so far opened, in relation 
to most of our higher Seminaries of 
learning. 

It is, however, a question of mo- 
mentous importance, and highly in- 
cumbent on all concerned whether an 
adequate provision for the appropriate 
means of supporting and advancing re- 
ligion in Colleges, is ordinarily made ? 
And next to this, whether the blessing 
of God, to the extent desired, can 
reasonably be expected, so long as 
such provision is neglected ? 

To meet these questions, I shall as- 
sume without argument, that, if there 
be any Department in a College wor- 
thy of the first, most specific attention, 
and demanding a distinct provision to 
bear directly, constantly, and solely 
upon its object — it is the Department 
of religion. And if there be any De- 
partment claiming, in the incumbent, 
the most peculiar, exact, and thorough 
qualifications — it is that of religion. 
And by religion, I do not mean Di- 
dactic Theology, but practical piety. 
And he should be a man of consum- 
mate address and accomplished tact, 
not only in his public ministrations, 
selecting and arming truth, and send- 
ing it with power to the heart — show- 
ing the naked sword of justice, turn- 
ing every way against the sinner, and 
setting up the Cross with all its cir- 
cumstance of hope ; — but he should be 
equally accomplished and skilful in 
private intercourse, and able by his 
earnestness to commend himself to 
every conscience, and by his kindness 
and suavity to gain unobstructed ac- 
cess to every heart. He should love 
his work — be ever intent upon it — 
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watching for souls" — feeling, that 
his responsibility is altogether un- 
matched, and trembling under its 
weight. He should, be a pastor in 
the true and most extensive sense of. 
this term. 

And is this an office to be inciden- 
tally discharged by the incumbents 
of other Departments ? A more pre- 
posterous expectation could not bo 
named. — Again : Is it practicable, to 
institute a religious economy in Col- 
leges, that may be expected to secure 
an uninterrupted Divine influence on 
such communities ? — I answer : It 
ought never to be doubted, nor aban* 
doned. It is to be hoped, when 
Christians begin to pray in earnest for 
this object, they will be willing to sup- 
port a Christian Pastor, or a Professor 
of practical piety, in every College, 
and that public sentiment will demand 
it. Will any Christian sport himself 
with such a proposal — as if practical 
piety were not a science of the mind, 
as well as an art of living — and as if 
its culture and advancement were of 
less consequence than chemistry, or 
mathematics, or polite literature ;— or 
as if it were not equally dependent 
upon human means ? Were it not to 
defeat my own recommendation, I 
should ask : Who can pray in faith for 
Colleges, until something of this kind 
be done 1 Let this, then, be an object 
of prayer. A volume might be written 
on this subject, with the most copious 
and interesting thought. But I must 
stop. May God provide for our Col- 
leges — and may Christians ever pray 
for them. 

I am advised, that the Sabbath morn- 
ing is very extensively observed by 
Christians in our land, as a season of 
prayer for this specific object. I there- 
fore take the liberty of mentioning it. 
Let the closet and the family altars bear 
this incense to heaven. And shall the 
altars of the sanctuary be wanting t 
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In June, 1632, Charlei I. granted to Lord 
Baltimore, a catholic nobleman, a large 
tract of land on Chesapeake bay and inves- 
ted him with power to make laws for the 
government of the colony. In the early 
part of 1633, about 200 gentlemen mostly 
Catholics, with their adherents, arrived un- 
der the command of Calvert, brother to 
Baltimore. They endeavoured to conciliate 
the good will of the Aborigines, of whom 
they purchased their town, which Calvert 
settled and called St Marys. The colony 
was reinforced by Roman Catholics, who 
fled from the persecutions in England, and 
by individuals who were banished from 
other colonies on account of their religious 
opinions. They continued in a state of in- 
creasing prosperity, until the commence- 
ment ol the civil war in England. 

The governor was attached to the royal 
cause ; but some individuals had sufficient 
influence to raise an insurrection and ban- 
ish him from the Colony in 1641. In a 
fern months tranquillity was again restored, 
but was of short continuance. In 1651 Par- 
liament appointed commissioners to reduce 
and govern the colonies within the bay 
of Chesapeake. Another civil war commen- 
ced, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Roman Catholics. The new government 
of the colony enacted some severe laws 
against the Papists, declaring those who 
professed the Popish religion could not be 

r acted by the laws, but all others should 
allowed the free exorcise of their reli- 
gion. The province was a scene of great 
disquiet and commotion until the Restora- 
tion, when the former government was re- 
established. 41 In general the party that pre- 
vailed in England became the predominant 
party in the colony. And when the Pro- 
testant religion was permanently establish- 
ed in the mother country this of course be- 
came the established religion of the colony. 
From this time, Popery made but little 
progress, until the peace of 1783. It had 
however been introduced into Virginia, and 
had met with considerable success in Penn- 
sylvania. A zealous Jesuit missionary ar- 
rived with the first colonists in 1633; and 
from this time till the colonies became in- 
dependent, the Papists in Maryland and 
Virginia were served by Jesuit Missionaries 
sent from England.! 
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After the peace of 1783, Papists of various 
orders and nations resorted to the U. S. in 
considerable numbers. " In this state of re- 
ligions freedom the clergymen judged it ex- 
pedient to give stability and dignity to the 
Catholic religion by the establishment of a 
regular hierarchy ; and they therefore peti- 
tioned from the rope the creation of an Epis- 
copal see, and the appointment of a diocesan 
bishop. The Pope, applauding their zeal, 
graciously admitted their request, and al- 
lowed them to elect their first bishop. Tbe 
Rev. Dr. John Carroll, who had been for 
some years the superior of tbe mission, was 
the object of their choice ; and this gentle- 
man was accordingly appointed first bishop 
of Baltimore ;• and was consecrated in Au- 
gust 1790. 

Roman Catholic emigrants arrived from 
Europe in such numbers, thai in 1806, 
the Pope, Pius VII, judged it expedient 
"to erect Baltimore into an Archiepit- 
oopal see, and te establish four new suffra- 
gan dioceses, viz: Boston, New- York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Bardstown."t The first that 
claims an attention is the Metropolitan 
see of Baltimore. This, at present, compri- 
ses the state of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. Baltimore is the residence 
of the archbishop, and is called by the Pa- 
pists " the Rome of the United States/' 

There are, says a correspondent, between 
15 and 20 Catholic priosts in Baltimore, in- 
cluding those attached to their public in- 
stitutions. There are five Chapels, one of 
which, I believe is unoccupied. The Ca- 
thedral is a splendid building and capable 
of holding perhaps 1600 persons. One of 
the Chapels mentioned, is attached to St 
Mary's College, and I believe, few attend 
service there, who are not connected with 
the institution. One of the remaining two, 
is designed for the German Catholics, and 
I understand is not large. The last to be 
mentioned is located on Fell's Point, and 
may accommodate perhaps 1000 people. I 
have no means for ascertaining what the 
Catholic population is. Their Chapels, if 
they were all filled, could not accommodate 
4000 persons. I suppose, however, tbers 
are more than twice that number in the 
city." ~: 

The different congregations in the city, 
according to the estimate of the Papists, 
contain about 11,000. 
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In the city of Washington than are 3 
churches of considerable size; 2 also in 
Georgetown, 1 in the city of Alexandria, 1 
in Fredericktown, and 1 in Emmetsborg. 
Beside* these there were, in 1822, 28 others 
in different parts of this dioeess. Borne of 
them had been neglected and were in a 
state of decay ; but exertions have recently 
been made to revive old churches and es- 
tablish new ones ; but how many new ones 
have been erected I am not able to ascer- 
tain. 

Colleges and Schools, 

The College at Georgetown is the oldest 
Roman Catholic literary institution in the 
United States. It was founded soon after 
the termination of the revolutionary war, 
and lias for many years been under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits. The college has, for 
some time, been lees prosperous than for- 
merly. The number of students is small, 
but increasing. The accession of three Pro- 
fessors, who have just completed their edu- 
cation in Europe, has given a fresh impulse 
to the institution. 

St. Mary's College, in the city of Balti- 
more, was chartered in 1804. Besides a 
President and Vice-President, there are at- 
tached to this institution nine professors 
and eight assistant tutors. St. Mary's Se- 
minary, a Theological Institution, was 
founded in 1793. It is connected with the 
College, and under the instruction of the 
same professors.* In the college library 
there are about 10,000 volumes. Mt. St. 
Mary's Seminary, near Emmetsbura, was 
founded in the year 1809, and intended for 
an Ecclesiastical seminary. The health- 
fulness and beauty of the situation, howev- 
er, induced several gentlemen to send 
thither their aona, not destined for the min- 
istry, who were placed under the instruc- 
tion of the Theological students. It grad- 
ually received more extensive patronage, 
and now pupils are sent to it from all parts 
of the United States, from the West Indies 
and South America. t The number of lay 
pupils is at present 120, and about 30 stu- 
dents in divinity, chieiy, but not exclu- 
sively American. 

Washington Catholic Seminary, in the 
city of Washington, was opened in 1821. 
The course of study is similar to that pur- 
sued in most of our higher academies. 
The officers are a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and five Professors. Number of stu- 
dents about 150. 

At Georgetown is a large Nunnery, call- 
ed the " Convent of Visitation." It was 
founded by the late most Rev. Archbishop 
Neale, in 1798. The number of nuns is at 
present about 60. Attached to this institu- 
tion is a large and flourishing Female Aca- 
demy. The boarding school contains 100 
young ladies, under the instruction of the 

* Directory, p. 87. f Id. 88. 



nous. They also educate orphan children, 
whose expenses are defrayed by charitable 
persons. These zealous ladies have col- 
lected a day school containing nearly 200 
female children of the poorer class, most of 
whom are educated gratuitously. Chil- 
dren of all denominations are received ; 
" only they are expected to conform to the 
rules of the Academy." The nuns have a 
chapel for their accommodation, and the 
time which is not employed in teaching, is 
spent in confessions, vigils, fasts, penances, 
reading and other religious exercises and 
needle work. The sisters elect a mother 
every third year ; the same person cannot 
serve more than two terms successively. 

Sisterhoodof St. Joseph's, near Emmets- 
burg, Md. This establishment was found- 
ed in 1809. The circumstances which led 
to the erection of this seminary are some- 
what peculiar. A Protestant lady accom- 
panied her husband to Italy in pursuit of 
nealth. While there, the gentleman died. 
The lady became acquainted with Roman 
Catholics, and was so captivated with the 
pomp and splendour of their religion, that, 
on her return to this country, she embrac- 
ed it, and was anxious to devote herself in 
retirement to the practice of its duties. A 
rich sea captain became a Roman Catholic 
about the same time, and furnished the 
means for purchasing the situation near 
Emmetsburjp, where this pious lady with 
a few associates, commenced the instruc- 
tion of young females. — " The 8ociety it 
composed," says the Laity's Directory, 
" of widows, and ladies who have never 
been married. They cannot be received 
before the age of 16, and not even then 
without the consent of their parents : nor 
after the age of 27, without a particular 
dispensation grounded on their great merit 
ana character." They take the name of 
the " Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph." 
Their principal object ostensibly is, to ren- 
der all the service in their power, to the 
poor, the sick, the imprisoned, and the in- 
sane. The education of young persons of 
their own sex, is a secondary object. The 
number of sisters at present is 120. They 
have several boarding scholars, a few or- 
phan children, and many day scholars of 
the poorer class. Their system of Educa- 
tion is similar to other female academies. 
The annual expense of each boarder varies 
from $ 140 to $200, according to the branch- 
es taught. Protestant ladies are not ex- 
cluded ; " nothing more is required of them 
than to attend divine service, and the cus- 
tomary exercises." There are branches of 
this Society in different parts of the Union, 
as we shall have occasion to notice hereaf- 
ter. 

At Port Tobacco, there is a convent of 
female Carmelites. 

Besides these more public institutions, 
there are many free schools in different 
parts of the dioeess. In Baltimore is a 
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11 Female Orphan Asylum," in which then 
are 23 orphans, and about 400 da? scholars, 
under the " Sisters of Charity/' Alto a 
" Boys' Free School," in which daring the 
past year there have been 330 pupils ; 61 
of whom were from Protestant families. 
The Infirmary attached to the Medical U- 
niversity is under the direotion of the " Sis- 
ters of Charity," eight of whom spend their 
time in waiting upon the sick. The Me- 
tropolitan, a monthly periodical, published 
at Baltimore, and expressly devoted to the 
defence of Popery, says, in relation te their 
religion in that metropolis, " It has pros- 
pered beyond the hopes of the most san- 
guine; it still advances with rapid pro- 
gress; it is first among the foremost de- 
nominations; respected by all, and open- 
ing its arms to the * sheep,' who are daily 
returning to its fold." 

Our correspondent in Baltimore, in an- 
swer to the inquiry, Do the Catholics en- 
deavour to make proselytes* and what is 
their success? replies: There can be no 
doubt, that the Catholics are making great 
exertions, and there is much reason to ap- 
prehend, that they are in many cases suc- 
cessful. In some instances, individuals 
have joined them from Protestant Socie- 
ties, but very rarely. They succeed prin- 
cipally through their Free Schools, in the 
formation and support of which, they are 
surprisingly active. They receive into 
their schools all they can procure, and 
through benevolence towards the children, 
operate upon their parents. I am inform- 
ed that they frequently take advantage of 
sickness in families attached to no particu- 
lar denomination, and by absolving the dy- 
ing, persuade the survivors to adopt a reli- 
*gion, which will procure them a similar 
passport to glory ! They are exceedingly 
officious in cases where individuals have 
married Catholics, and under such circum- 
•stances no doubt often succeed. And they 
-are no less active in their endeavours to 
■retain their proselytes, and members in 
general, threatening them with ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, and in case of obstinacy, with 
-eternal damnation." Respecting the char* 
actor of the Catholics generally, he says : 
" Those 'who are natives, and especially 
those who have received any tolerable de- 
gree of general information, are quite libe- 
ral in their views. Those who have immi- 
grated from Europe, and especially those 
who are ignorant, are exceedingly bigoted 
i and violent towards other sects. Some of 
the Catholics are wealthy and very respec- 
table. On the whole," says our corres- 
pondent, " I think the following facta may 
oe relied on. 1. That Catholicism is gain- 
ing ground. 2. That their principal mode 
of spreading it is through the establishment 
of Common Free Schools, Asylums, Female 
Seminaries, and by attracting the people 
with splendid images and paintings. 3. 



That Protestants ase too indiffisrent in rela- 
tion to this subject. They intermarry with 
them, send their children to their scho o ls, 
even aid them in building chapels, and ma- 
ny go frequently to hear them preach." 

The following fact may be regarded 
as a specimen of refined artifice. The 
Catholics wished to establish two schools, 
one for boys, and one for girls, at Frederick- 
town. In order to secure the patronage of 
Protestants they engaged that every gen- 
tleman who should pay $50 might have 
the privilege of sending bis children to 
these schools, without any farther expense ; 
and they promised moreover that the chil- 
dren should not be molested in their reli- 
gious opinions. Many Protestant gentle- 
men accordingly sent their children ; but 
by some mysterious means, known only to 
papists, these children, after having been 
in the school a short time, lost all relish 
for the catechetical instruction of their pa- 
rents, and for Protestant Sunday schools. 

Bishopric of Boston. 

This Diocess comprehends the six New 
England states. The early settlers of N. 
£. had received such severe treatment from 
the Roman Catholics in Europe, that they 
took every possible precaution to guard 
themselves against the intrusion of popish 
emigrants. These measures were success- 
ful : and accordingly we hoar little or no- 
thing of Catholics in N. E. till about the 
year 1733, when the Rev. John Thayer, a 
native of Boston abjured Protestantism and 
embraced the Romish faith. He went to 
Rome, received priest's orders, returned to 
Boston, and commenced his labors in that 
city as a missionary in June 1790.* In the 
mean time emigrants arrived from Europe, 
and a small society had been collected, 
which occupied as a Chapel, a brick Church 
in School street, built by French Protest- 
ants. Mass was performed for the first 
time by a Romish priest, Nov. 1788. The 
frequent arrival of foreigners considerably 
increased their numbers, and in the begin- 
ning of the present century a Cathedral 
was erected by the zealous exertions of the 
Rev. Doctors Matignan and Cheverus.— 
When Pius VII erected Boston into a Di- 
ocess in 1808, the latter gentleman was ap- 
pointed bishop, and consecrated in 1 810- 
Th c Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, a native 
of Maryland and a member of the " Socie- 
ty of Jesus" is the present bishop. " We 
know of no part of the Union," says the 
Catholic Miscellany, a weekly periodical 
published at Charleston, S. C. " in which 
our Church promises so well as N.England. 
We look for no favor beyond intelligent, 
patient, and unprejudiced examination." 
The bishop of this Diocess, also boasts of 
his remarkable success. 1 propose, there - 

♦Hittorical Celleetiom, Vol. III. p. 964. 
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fcro to take m survey of the Now Eng- 
land States, and ascertain, if possible, the 
ground of these predictions. 

In Boston the number of Papists is said 
to be abont 7000, mostly poor, ignorant fo- 
reigner*. Besides the Cathedral, they have 
a church, situated in South Boston. An- 
other Church, I understand, is soon to be 
erected. There is also in the city a Ro- 
man Catholic Academy, containing two 
apartments, one for boys, in which the an- 
cient and modern languages are taught, and 
one for girls ; the course of study is simi- 
lar to that in other female Academies. They 
have a Sunday School in two apartments, 
numbering in the summer nearly 600 chil- 
dren. 

They have recently commenced the pub- 
lication of a weekly periodical ; the char- 
acter of which will easily be inferred, 
when we recollect, that the bishop who 
controls it, is a zealous Jesuit.* The num- 
ber of priests in the City is small. In 
Charlestown, a Catholic Cnurch was dedi- 
cated in May last. The number of perma- 
nent Catholic residents is not large. The 
Church was erected for the accommodation 
of those transient foreigners who labour in 
the navy yard and the workmen connected 
with the glass factory at Lechmere point. 
They have two schools besides the Sunday 
School. Near Charlestown, on Mt. St. 
Benedict is a convent of the order Ursu- 
lines. It was established a few years since 
by bishop Cheverus. They have a spacious 
edifice, tor the accommodation of young la- 
dies, who may resort thitbei* for education. 
The number of professed nuns is eight, and 
a lady Abbess ; pupils at present about 30. 
A short time since there were nearly fitly 
in the school ; but the Sisters found, that 
those, whose minds had become considera- 
bly enlightened, and who were old enough 
to form their own religious opinions, were 
not so easily captivated with the mummeries 
of Popery; they have now, we understand, 
so modified their regulations, that none but 
young misses and children will hereafter 
be admitted. The nuns manifest a lively 
interest in the spiritual welfare of their pu- 
pils. They occupy much time in giving 
them religious instruction ; and even in 
their walks and amusements, the scholars 
are under constant supervision of these la- 
dies of the cloister. By such unwearied 
exertions they have succeeded, we believe, 
in a few instances, in inducing young la- 
dies to embrace their religion ; and tneir 
labours will doubtless be crowned with still 
greater success, if parents will continue 
now to expose their children at such a ten- 
der age to the wiles and allurements of fe- 
male Jesuits. In Salem there is a small 
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society of foreigners with a Chanel and 
priest. In Lowell are several Irian Cath- 
olics connected with the factories. A small 
charity school. No Chapel. In Taunton, 
perhaps 100, foreigners in the manufactory. 
They are visited once a month by a priest; 
meet at present in a school house. A Pro* 
testant has promised them a lot of land for 
the location of a Chapel. At Fall River a- 
bout the same number. At New Bedford 
they have a Chapel and a small society in 
a languishing condition. There are per- 
haps 200 Catholics in the village of Paw- 
tucket. A new Chapel has just been dedi- 
cated. About the same number in Provi- 
dence, R.I. These societies generally re- 
ceive the visit of a priest once a month. 

A church has recently been organised 
at Hartford, Connecticut. The number of 
Catholics here is not for from 200. They 
have a priest, who publishes a small week- 
ly periodical ; there is also a Catholic school. 
A short time since they purchased a meet* 
ing house for their accommodation. Pro- 
testants contributed liberally towards de- 
fraying the expense of it. The Catholic* 
here are chiefly foreigners, tho' a few have 
joined them from the Protestants. A Pro- 
testant belonging to Hartford, resided a 
short time in Canada and became very much 
attached to the Romish religion. After 
his return, he zealously espoused the cause 
of Popery, and through his instrumentality 
two or three others have joined his stan- 
dard. He operates upon some weak minds 
by telling them there is no salvation, oat 
of the Catholic church. There are also 
Catholics in New Haven, some in New 
London, and some along the Enfield Canal, 
all foreigners. 

Maine. — In New Castle, Whitefield and 
Eastportare small Catholic societies, which 
are occasionally favored with the presence 
of a priest. In Saco there are a few transient 
families, belonging to the factories. One or 
two native Americans of some influence and 
intelligence have united with them. A 
few years since the bishop purchased a lot 
of land in this village with the intention of 
erecting a chapel; but as the Catholics 
have not increased as he expected, he has 
not carried his design into execution.-— Tho 
number of Catholics in Portland is estima* 
ted at 200, mostly foreigners; Irieh^French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. The Irish, 
however, are as 5 to 1 . With a few excep- 
tions, they are of the lowest class of any 
labourers. With the assistance of Protes- 
tants, they have lately erected a chapel and 
are now expecting a priest to reside perma- 
nently among them. They have a Sabbath 
School, which was no doubt established far 
the purpose of preventing the children from 
attending other schools. They give cate- 
chetical instruction only ; the use of the 
Bible is not forbidden, though no pains are 
taken to distribute it The price indeed 
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amounts to prohibition, tho cheapest edition 
being $5,00. They have lor several years 
had a missionary station among the rem- 
nant of the Penobscot Indians. There is 
a small chapel ; and perhaps the number of 
this tribe attached to the Romish religion 
may amount to 300. For a few years past, 
a priest from Boston, has visited them once 
a year for the purpose of baptising their 
children, pardoning their sins <fec. At pre- 
sent we understand a priest resides among 
them. The imposition which is practised 
upon these illiterate Indians, may be learned 
from the following fact, which we have from 
a gentleman who nas been there. Not long 
since a priest arrived among them soon al- 
ter their corn-harvest. One poor Indian 
paid him one dollar and a half for the par- 
don of his own sins. The impostor then 
informed him that his father was writhing 
in Purgatory, and that he would pray him 
out for four dollars. The Indian, half dis- 
tracted at this painful intelligence, took a 
quantity of his hard earned corn-crop, hast- 
ened with all possible despatch to a mer- 
chant, raised the four dollars, and brought 
them to the priest, who graciously assured 
him that his parent was now released from 
suffering. 

In New Hampshire there is a small col- 
lection of Papists at Dover 
connected with the factories. 
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Bishopric of New York. 

This includes the state of New York and 
the northern part of New Jersey. As ear- 
ly as the 16th century the Jesnita from 
Canada attempted to introduce their relig- 
ion among the Indians, who resided within 
the limits of this Province, but were pre- 
vented by the vigilance of the provincial 
legislature. An act was passed against 
Jesuits and popish priests, " who were for- 
bidden the exercise of their office in the 
colony on pain of perpetual imprisonment." 
14 This law was passed, principally, to pre- 
vent Popish missionaries from Canada from 
practising on the Indian allies of this pro- 
vince, and hereby seducing them from their 
allegiance to the British crown, under tbe 
pretext of religion."* 

This law, and others of a kindred nature, 
prevented the spread of Catholicism ; and 
at the time of the Revolution, there were 
but few Papists in the province. Aboot 
the year 1800, a church was erected in the 
city of N. Y. for the accommodation of the 
Papists, whoso number then amounted to 
about 30O.t 

Their number was greatly increased by 
foreigners frequent emigrations from France and Ire- 
Twelve or I land< and in 180S a Diocese was erected 



fifteen years since, the Rev. Daniel Barber, , and Biaho Bppo i n ted. Tbe present Bish 



Rector of tbe Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Claremont, N. H. renounced Protestant- 
ism and declared himself a Papist. His 
apostasy would of course have some influ- 
ence upon his Church and society. It was, 
however, very little. Not a single male 
member that paid a tax to the Church fol- 
lowed him. He induced two or three fe- 



op is the Rt. Ruv. Dr. Dubois, we believe a 
native of France. Ho is now absent in 
Europe, supposed to be in pursuit of funds, 
for the establishment of schools and church- 



es. 



era scattered around the country at the dis- 
tance of 30 or 40 miles occasionally attend- 
ed servioe here. His school flourished but 
a short time ; two or three years since it 
entirely ceased, and he is now station- 
ed among the Penobscot Indians. This 
experiment may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem ; whether Pope- 
ry can flourish in an enlightened commu- 
nity of Protestants. In Vermont there are 
but few Papists. At Vergennes is a Chap- 
el and Society, and a small collection of 
Catholics at Burlington. It appears then 
that there are in New England at tbe pres- 
ent time about 10,000 Roman Catholics ; of 
whom probably ninety in a hundred are 
poor illiterate foreigners or their immedi- 
ate descendants. 

Surely the Papists around us have no 
great occasion for mutual gratulation, at 






The number of Catholics at present in 
the city of N. Y. will probably exceed 
30.000, nearly all foreigners or their de- 
males to embrace Popery. His son also, a gendants. They have a spacious Cathe- 
foun* gentleman of liberal education, fol- dra , which ig 9U p pose d to have cost $100, 
lowed the example of his fathor ; and after nm\ „-«.u « Tt.«» k nVA " ..«*• • corres- 
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Chapel and Academy. A few foreign- ! except'onVr's^x of those'weri educatod7t 



Georgetown, the rest at different semina- 
ries in France and Spain." He has not 
heard of the conversion of any Protestants, 
though the priests make some attempts to 
proselyte. " A cheap edition of the Cath- 
olic Testament is circulated to some extent. 
A few boys assemble at the Cathedral on 
tbe Sabbath to receive instruction in the 
catechism ; but the children, generally, are 
suffered to grow up in ignorance." There 
aro, however, two extensive charity schools 
supported, in part, by funds granted by the 
state. The Orphan Asylum is under tbe 
direction of the " sisters of Charity," a 
branch of the institution at Emmetsburgi 
Tbe bishop had it in contemplation a short 
time since to establish an " education As- 

* HU. Got. Sad series Vol. I. p. 143-4. 
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sistant Society," one object of which was 
to qualify young men to go oat as teachers, 
another to teach poor children. An Irish- 
man had been procured to take charge of 
the seminary. In Albany is a church and 
society, witn a permanent priest, who oc- 
casionally visits Troy, Lansmgburg, Johns- 
town ana Schenectady, where there are a 
few Catholic families.* Two nuns from 
Canada have opened a school in Albany, 
which is attended by about 150 children. 
A chapel was built in Utioa in 1819 ; the 
church and congregation is lsrpe. Their 
first priest was silenced by the bishop three 
or four years since, on account of his im- 
moralities. His successor is said to be a 
man of literature, sustains an excellent 
moral character and is much beloved by his 
ople. His congregation is made up from 
tiea, Rome, Whitestown, New-Hartford, 
Kirkland tfnd Augusta, and a few from 
other towns in the county. The whole 
number will amount to nearly or quite 800. 
In Utica is a Sabbath School of about 80 
scholars," which," says a gentleman, " has 
taken from our streets on the Sabbath some 
of the worst boys, and exercises over them 
a great influence. Most of these children 
were prohibited Protestant Sabbath School 
before this was started. They use the new 
Testament, (the Doway copy so called, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 
Notes) also the catholic catechism and 
Prayer book." This Catholic edition of the 
Testament was published in Utica in 1828, 
"since which, says our correspondent, 
about fifty Sabbath Schools, have introduc- 
ed them, where the common Protestant 
version was prohibited altogether." 

At Syracuse there is a small society, 
but no priest at present. A large society 
at Rochester and a Sabbath School. At 
BoiFalo they have organised a church and 
consecrated ground for a chapel. They are 
at present supplied with a priest recently 
arrived from Germany with Swiss emi- 
grants. The congregation will amount to 
about 400. In Carthage is a small church ; 
some catholic families in Auburn, and a 
few scattered in other towns. In the town 
of Patterson, N. J. there is a large number 
of Papists, probably between two and three 
thousand. They have one chapel and are 
about building another. Here is a Catholic 
Sabbath School of about 300 scholars. In 
all these places, they are with very few ex- 
ceptions foreigners. 

The Diocess of Philadelphia includes the 
states of Pennsylvania. Delaware and a 
part of New Jersey. The Romish religion 
was introduced into Pennsylvania as early 
as the year 1790. Since that time it has made 
gradual p rogre ss , and is now spread over the 
state. In Philadelphia there are four 
churches Including a Cathedral. The 

church of St. Joseph was built many years 
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ago by the Jesuit*, and still belongs to that 
Society. " The Catholics of this city consti- 
tute about one fifth of the population. 
There is in the city a branch of the Em* 
metsbarg * Sisters" of Charity,' who are 
employed in the instruction of orphan chil- 
dren in the Asylum. There are flourish- 
ing Catholic churches in different parts of 
the state, many of which are richly endow- 
ed; nearly all are supplied with priests, 
and some have four or five."* At Pittsburgh 
there has been a church for several years ; 
another splendid edifice has just been e- 
rected, called St. Patrick's Cathedral. The 
thanks of the " building committee and 
congregation are expressed, for the very 
liberal and generous contributions of the 
citizens of Pittsburgh, of every religious 
persuasion to this object." — In Lancaster 
are two churches ; one of which is richly 
endowed. Others at Reading, Conewago, 
Carlisle, Loretto Greenburgn, Coohinno- 
pen, Lebanon and some other places. Near 
Pittsburgh is a convent of young ladies. In 
Delaware are two churches at Wilmington. 
In N.J. one at Trenton, and one just erect- 
ed in — . It appears that some difficulty ex* 
ists among the Catholics in this Diocess. 
" Heaven grant," says the Laity's Directo- 
ry " that peace, good will and harmony may 
once more prevail among them." A gen- 
tleman, who has resided in Philadelphia in- 
forms us that a few years since a priest es- 
tablished a Sunday School, but met with 
such violent opposition from his brethren, 
that he abandoned it. The present bishop 
of this Diocess is the Rt. Rev. Dr. Con- 
well, but it is administered by a Vicar a- 
postolic. 

Bishopric of Richmond. 

This Diocess comprises the whole State 
of Virginia. It was separated from the 
Diocess of Baltimore in 1820. There are 
but few Catholics in Virginia. There are 
churches in Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Martinsburg, Winchester, Bath and 
Shepherdstown. We cannot learn that there 
are any Catholic schools established, though 
some of the school masters in the state are 
Roman Catholics. There is no Bishop at 
present in this Diocess ; it is administered 
we believe, by the Archbishop of Baltimore. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Patrick Kelly, an Irish 
gentleman was appointed Bishop, and ar- 
rived in this country in 1821. Some dif- 
ficulty arising between him, and the late 
Archbishop, who was a Frenchman, he was 
translated to another See ; since which, the 
Bishopric has been vacant. 

Bishopric of Charleston. 

The states of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia are comprehended in 
this Diocess. Charleston was erected into 
a Diocess in 1820 and Rt. Rev. John Eng- 
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land appointed bishop. For the principal 
facts in relation to this Diocess we are in- 
debted to the politeneea of a gentleman in 
South Carolina who haa every facility for 
ascertaining the operation! or the Catho- 
lics in that part of the Union. 

"Through influence of the Bishop a 
wooden unfinished building has been erect- 
ed, which is called the Cathedral of St. 
Finbar, after St. Finbar in Cork, Ireland, 
where he was ordained a Lord. The mem- 
bers of his religious society are perhaps 
about 500, chiefly Irish, or descendants of 
Irish Gatholics. He has gained very few 
proselytes from Protestant families, and 
those, with one exception (a female since 
dead) not of great note. They are net by 
any means an intelligent people generally. 
Besides the Prelate mere are two or three 
other priests, not very intelligent — and a 
school consisting of several young men pre- 
paring for orders. These together style them- 
selves, the clergy of the city of Charleston. 
The Prelate has oeen at times much courted 
by office hunters on account of the number 
of votes which, it was supposed, he could 
control. — There is another church of much 
longer standing, a neat brick building, be- 
longing principally to the French Catholics. 
The number of this society is not large. If 
there be any material increase of Roman 
Catholics in this city, it is to be accounted 
for by the assiduity of the Prelate, in col- 
lecting together all of Catholic descent, 
who were to be found, and from an influx 
of foreigners." 

" Thoy have a press devoted to their 
cause, and publish a weekly newspaper 
called " The U. S. Catholic Miscellany." 

At Columbia in this state, a Catholic 
church was formed about two years ago, 

Suite small. They have a house of wor- 
hip, and occasionally an officiating Priest. 
There are other Catholics scattered in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, but their number 
is small. 

In Savannah, Augusta, and St. Mary's, 
Georgia, there are small Catholic churches; 
at the latter place they are principally 
Spaniards. In Wilkes county a settle- 
ment of Catholics from Maryland. In all 
these places there are officiating priests." 

" Tneir priests are more numerous than 
their churches. Some of them are engag- 
ed in keeping school. It is believed they are 
assisted by the College de Propaganda Fide, 
tho' not to a great extent ; their movements 
in this respect are too secret to be much 
known to others. There is very little ex- 
citement here respecting them. But few 
of the poor Catholics have refused to ac- 
cept a Bible when offered them. They are 
doubtless prohibited from reading it, though 
but little is said about it. It is pretended 
they have liberty to read a correct transla- 
tion, and their standard is the Doway." 
" When England first arrived in this city, 



which most be somewhere about 7 or 8 
years ago, a very large and flourishing 
school of high pretensions was collected 
under his control and auspices, and this 
part of the apparatus was formidable. 
Without suspicion, many of the most re- 
spectable, wealthy, and influential, and 
some even pious Protestants, patronized the 
specious Institution by sending their chil- 
dren to it. The school has now almost en- 
tirely declined, and is seldom mentioned. 
As soon as his design began to be suspect- 
ed, another school was opened, which con- 
tinues to prosper. 

The Charleston Observer, a weekly, re- 
ligious, Presbyterian Paper has been very- 
successful in detecting, exposing, and de- 
stroying Roman Catholic influence." 

In North Carolina, there are but few Pa- 
pists ; they complain that the Constitution 
of this State excludes them from office. 
In Newborn, Wilmington, Washington and 
Fayetteville are small societies; but no 
permanent priest in the state. 

Bishop England is Vicar General of East 
Florida. At St. Augustine is a spacious 
and majestic church built by the king of 
Spain. The people, who profess any relig- 
ion, are chiefly Romanists.) 

The Diocess of Mobile, comprehending 
Alabama and West Florida was erected by 
his present Holiness and the Rt. Rev. 
Michael Portier appointed Bishop. This 
gentleman has just returned from Europe 
with a recruit of nine priests. At Mobile, 
the residence of the Bishop, a splendid 
Cathedral has just been erected. About 
two thirds of the inhabitants of this place 
are Catholics. At Pensacola is also a 
church. 

The Pope has granted $20,000 to Bishop 
Portier, to assist him in propagating the 
" true faith. *' 

Florida was first settled by a small colony 
of Huguenots. Spanish Catholics, who 
obtained the country, put to death some of 
the colonists, and hung others upon trees 
with the following inscription attached to 
them ; not frenchmen , but heretics and 
enemies of god.* Since which, the coun- 
try has, we believe, been under the domin- 
ion of the Pope. 

Bishopric* of New Orleans. 

This Diocess was erected in 1796, when 
the country belonged to Spain. It former- 
ly included the whole of ancient Louisiana 
and the Floridas. At present it compre- 
hends the states of Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi. The country was settled by French 
Catholics, and when it passed into the 
hands of Spain, the same religion continu- 
ed to prevail. In the state of Louisiana, 

* Viewi of Louisiana, p. 14. 
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the Papist* at the present day have almost 
undisturbed possession. The state is di- 
vided into about 90 ecclesiastical parishes 
nearly all of which are provided with 
"young and excellent priests." In some 
of the most populous parishes there are 
three or four churches, in others only one. 

In New Orleans are four churches ; the 
services of one of them, the Cathedral, are 
performed by four priests, the others have 
each one priest. 

The Catholics have a flourishing college 
in New Orleans, besides a large Lancas- 
terian school. About one mile and a half 
from the city is a convent of Ursulines 
which has been established more than 70 
years. The number of nuns is between 20 
and 30. As usual there is a school for young 
ladies attached to the convent, which is 
flourishing and n umerously attended . The 
establishment is wealthy ,and has "continu- 
ed," says the Laity's Directory, " to render 
to religion in that quarter, the most essen- 
tial services." The ladies have a chapel 
for their use, and have recently erected 
another church for public benefit; which 
cost $25,000. In the parish of St. Micha- 
el, ladies of u the Sacred Heart" have a con- 
vent and school. In the parish convent of 
Assumption there are 8 nuns, and 40 pupils. 
At Opeloussas the ladies of this order have 
a flourishing establishment. At St. James 
a convent of Sacred Hearts, about 20 reli- 
gious ; another at Grand Cateau. Protes- 
tant influence in this state is extremely 
small. In the city of New Orleans, the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Method- 
ists have each a small church. There is 
also a small Baptist church at Jacksonville; 
besides these four, we cannot learn that there 
is a Protestant church in the state. Very 
many of the inhabitants profess no religion; 
the whole state is emphatically missionary 
ground. The only Catholic church in Mis- 
sissippi is at Natcnes, and that is not large. 

Bishopric or St. Louis. 

This Episcopal See was erected a few 

Xears since and comprehends the state of 
lissouri and Territory of Arkansas. 
At St. Louis is a Cathedral. This vil- 
lage contains about 6,000 inhabitants, about 
one third of whom are Catholics, Irish, 
French and Americans; two priests for this 
place and neighbourhood. In this place a 
Catholic College has just been established 
under the direction of the Bishop, the Right 
Rev Dr. Rosati, and his clergymen. The 
ladies of the Sacred Heart have a convent 
and school in this place. The Catholics 
boast of their great success here. They say, 
that "Protestants, in this place, both preach- 
ers and people, manifest a great eagerness 
to hear Catholic sermons. The services 
are performed in the French and English 
languages, and conversions to the true faith 
are very frequent." A few miles north of St. 



Louis, is the flourishing village, St.Charles, 
commenced by Canadian French, but now 
contains many Americana. A Catholic 
church has been gathered here, which is 
served by Jesuits. Here also is a convent of 
the ladies of the Sacred Heart There are 
two or three other chapels in smaller vil- 
lages in this region, served also by Jesuits. 
These zealous missionaries visit families 
settled several leagues up the Missouri, and 
some Indian tribes in that wilderness. Fif- 
teen miles from St. Louis is St. Ferdinand. 
Here the "Religious Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, a precious colony, which 
arrived from France in 1818, have a flour- 
ishing establishment."* They have about 
100 pupils, many of whom are from the best 
families in the state. They have under 
their care ten female Indians, whom they 
instruct in the domestic arts of civilized 
life. In this village is a house of Jesuits, 
15 in number. They have 20 Indian boys 
in their school, from six or seven different 
tri bes. Besides the rudiments of education, 
they are taught the arts of agriculture, &c. 

A few miles south of St. Louis, in Perry 
county, is a Clerical Seminary founded by 
Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans in 1818. 
Six or seven priests reside here, some of 
whom are engaged in instructing and others 
travel and preach, visiting Catholic families 
in the neighbourhood, of which there are 
about 200. In the Seminary are 21 young 
men, preparing for orders ; 8 lay brothers, 
and about 45 scholars under their instruc- 
tion. Here is also another convent, and a 
school of young ladies attached to it. The 
Bishop, in his correspondence with his pa- 
trons in Europe, complains of his extreme 
poverty, and calls loudly upon his friends 
for help. He is about to erect a new edifice, 
and he wishes to have it so splendid and 
majestic that it will attract the heretics and 
captivate the Indians,"over whom" says he, 
"tne senses have a powerful control." Far- 
ther south, in St. Genevieve, are about 200 
Catholic families, and a priest for this place 
and vicinity. Still farther south is New 
Madrid, where is a cluster of French Cath- 
olics, about 200 families, and two priests. 

In Arkansas are two or three priests ; and 
a few Catholic settlements. They also vis- 
it the savage tribes in this Territory. These 
are the principal Catholic establishments in 
this diocess. There are besides several 
smaller settlements, visited occasionally by 
priests. 

More than a year ago the Catholics num- 
bered 76 priests in the two Dioceses of 
New Orleans and St. Louis, since which 
several have arrived from Europe and Mex- 
ico, and some from their Seminary have 
taken orders. The number of priests at 

J present in these two dioceses, cannot be 
ess than 100. One Theological Seminary, 
two Colleges, several schools for boys, and . 
ten convents, in which are 600 pupils. 

* Directory, p. 113. 
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The expatriated Spaniards Iron Mexico 
have considerably increased the number of 
Catholics in this region. 2,000 arrived in 
the city of New Orleans. — Bishop Rosati 
has been administrator of New Orleans, 
since that see became vacant by the trans- 
lation of Dr. Dubourg to Franco. The va- 
cancy has just been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. De Neckirie, a gentleman of 
Flemish origin, who has been for several 
years, zealously engaged in extending the 
dominion of the rope at the west. His 
consecration is to take place in afew weeks. 
Bishop Rosati is also a foreigner, by birth 
an Italian. Besides the superintendence 
of these two extensive Dioceses, this active 
Prelate daring the last summer, conferred 
ordination upon a great number of young 
gentlemen from Mexico, there being no 
one in that country at present authorized to 

Srrfbrm that ceremony. While at New 
rleans a few months since, this Rt. Rev. 
«entleman, "consecrated a sufficiency of 
oly oils for the ten Dioceses of Mexico, 
in which there are 7,000 Churches and 
about six millions of Catholics." 



Bishopric or Bardstowh. 

This Episcopal See was erected in 1808, 
and a French gentleman, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Benedict Placet appointed Bishop. He 
did not arrive in the Diocess till the sum- 
mer of 1811, since which the Catholic re- 
ligion in this section of the Union has been 
constantly advancing. This Diocess at 
present comprehends Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Indiana and Illinois. As an account of 
the state of the Catholic religion in this Di- 
ocess has recently been published,* it will 
be unnecessary for us to be very particu- 
lar. In the State of Kentucky at Bards- 
town is an ecclesiastical Seminary with 90 
or 30 students and a College of 200. Anoth- 
er College at St. Thomas, and a convent of 
the Dominican order, near Springfield, at 
which young men are trained up for the sa- 
cred office. At Nazareth a short distance 
from Bardstown, the " Sisters of Chanty," 
a branch of the institution at Emmetsburg 
have a large school. They have establish- 
ed several other schools in different parts 
of the State. The Dominican nuns have 
a convent near Springfield and a school 
connected with it. The Sisters of Loretto 
100 in number have an establishment near 
Bardstown, and many other inferior schools 
in the villages around. " The Brothers of 
St. Benedict,** have lately been established 
about 4 miles from Bardstown. They have 
" adopted the rule of St. Benedict mitiga- 
ted. ( Their time is divided between prayer, 
religious exercises, and manual labour. — 
The rale imposes no remarkable austerities. 
« In Kentucky alone," says the Catholic 



* Sat the last Quar. Register, p. 180. 



Miscellany, " there are not less than three 
different female establishments, in which 
there are more than 900 religions, fervently 
serving their God." 

Here are 31 priests, 6 of whom are con- 
stantly employed as missionaries, each one 
having about 4 Churches under his care. 7 
are engaged at the College and Seminary 
at Bardstown, others are at the different 
schools and convents. There are nearly 
thirty Congregations in Kentucky, besides 
many families scattered in different parts. 
In Tennessee, is a small Church at Nash- 
ville : and a station among the Indians.— 
The Jesuits formerly had a missionary sta- 
tion at Vincennos, Ind. Atnreeent there 
is a large Congregation of French Catho- 
lics; this is the principal Catholic estab- 
lishment in this State ; there are some other 
smaller stations, and a school among the 
Indians. In Illinois, at Kaskaakias, and at 
Cahokia the Catholics have Churches. 

Rt. Rev. Dr. David, Bishop of Manri- 
castro, is coadjutor to the Bishop of Bards- 
town ; his presence not being required ia 
his own Diocess. 

Bishopric or Cihcifsati. 

This Bishopric was erected four or five 
years since, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. £. Fen- 
wick, a native of Maryland, appointed Bish- 
op. This gentleman was at nrst a mission- 
ary in Kentucky. In that character be 
commenced his labours in Ohio 10 or 12 
years apo. There was then only one small 
unfinished Chapel in the State ; his Con- 
gregation consisted of 3 or 4 Irish families 
and 6 or 7 Germans. He was consecrated 
Bishop and removed to Cincinnati ; had at 
first only 5 communicants ; but in 1827, 
there were 300. Until this time be had on- 
ly one priest to assist him in his arduous 
labours ; at present there are ten or twelve. 
Their funds are principally derived from 
Europe. Dr. Fen wick did not at first re- 
ceive as much from his Chapel as would 
pay for the support of his horse or the pos- 
tage of his letters ; still he determined to 
build a Cathedral ; which he accomplished 
by the assistance of friends from abroad; 
and consecrated it in 1896. * The Catholics 
my that their numbers are rapidly increas- 
ing in Cincinnati and the State at large, 
not only from the arrival of foreigners, but 
by frequent conversions. 

The Sisters of Charity have just com- 
menced operations in that City. They 
have already 6 orphans and nearly 100 
scholars. 

A nunnery has been established, coasts- 
ting of converted Protestant ladies. A Di- 
ocesan Theological Seminary has Just com- 
menced operations, the number of students 
not stated. At Zanesville, where a short 
time since was not a single Catholic, there 
is now a Chapel, priest, and a respectable 
Congregation. At Somerset, Lancaster, 
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and several other places, are considerable 
numbers of Catholics. The following U 
an extract of a letter from a gentleman who 
left New England, last fell, and is now a 
missionary in Ohio. 

u I rode one day in this State with a 
Catholic Bishop and priest from Ky. on 
their return from the great Catholic meet- 
ing at Baltimore. They stated that there 
were about 15,000 Catholics and 10 or 12 
priests in Ohio. They contradicted the 
statement so often made, that the Pope had 
appropriated $100,000 to the Yalley of the 
Mississippi and that 21 priests had arrived ; 
but said that his Holiness had actually 
made a donation of $20,000 to the Bishop 
of Mobile, Alabama, and the priests were 
continually arriving in the U. S. from Eu- 
rope. The whole number of Catholics in 
the Union, they stated as the estimate made 
at Baltimore, was 500,000, and the number 
of priests about 200. Their denomination, 
they said, was increasing, in some instances 
by conversion from the Protestant faith, 
but the more, the Bishop remarked with a 
smile, by the increase of Catholic families; 
lor where there was one family 30 years a- 
jro, there are of course six now : because 
all the children are almost invariably Cath- 
olics. In this State they say their num- 
bers are increasing, in the counties of Per- 
ry and Stark, and in the towns of Cincin- 
nati and Zanesville. In the latter, I think 
this is unquestionably the case from what 
I can hear. 

The Territory of Michigan has been un- 
der the administration of Sp. Fen wick, till 
rery recently a new See has been created, 
styled the Bishopric of Detroit, and it is 
said that the Rev. Mr. Richard has been 
appointed Bishop. It includes Michigan 
proper and the N. W. regions. The prin- 
cipal facts respecting this Oiocess, we have 
received from a gentleman in that section 
of the Union. 

This country was settled 150 years ago by 
Catholics from France and Canada. The 
Catholic was the only religion known in 
this region until about the close of the late 



" At Detroit,'* says our correspondent, 
they have a Cathedral and a Bishop (Rich- 
ard) lately a delegate from that Territory to 
Congress. He is a man of great influence 
in the Territory. The Protestants have set- 
tled so fast among them , the three last years, 
that his political power is now at an end, 
and he will probably pay greater attention 
to his Diocess hereafter. Richard is a de- 
cided Catholic, and exerts an influence 
to an extent little known elsewhere in 
this part of the Union. He is a man of a 
strong mind/' 

In Detroit is a Sunday school of between 
100 and 200 scholars in which the use of 
the Bible is prohibited. 



At Mackinaw they have a Chapel and a 
small congregation. 

At L'Arbre Croc be, 45 miles from Mack- 
inaw, are about 300 Catholic Indians of the 
Ottawa tribe. 120 of these Indians " have 
formed a sodality to discountenance the use 
of ardent spirit." " They have erected," 
says the Miscellany, " two very comforta- 
ble buildings of hewed timber for the Rev. 
Mr. Dejean and for two pious ladies, who 
have courageously sacrificed comfort and 
convenience to promote the glory of God, 
by instructing the female Indians belong- 
ing to the Congregation." One of these 
female missionaries has translated the Cath- 
olic prayer book into the Ottawa lan- 
guage. 

At Chicago, Fort Wayne, and St. Joseph, 
are several Catholic families. North and 
N. W. of the Territory are a few Congre- 
gations. At Green Bay perhaps 300 of the 
"faithful ;" at Prairie du Chien on the Mis- 
sissippi, at the Mouth of the Wisconsin is 
another settlement ; and one of about 900 
Catholics at the Falls of St. Mary, below 
Lake Superior. These are in all six bous- 
es for worship in this Diocess, and accor- 
ding to the estimate of protestants 4000 Pa- 
pists. The Catholics, however, estimate 
their numbers, including the for traders, 
at 7000. 

" There are, says a correspondent," three 
priests at, and near Detroit ; one was estab- 
lished at Mackinaw last summer — One of 
the Detroit priests generally visits most of 
the above places, each summer — remains 
long enough to marry, baptise, &c. as oc- 
casion may offer, and then visits the next 
settlement. Their influence among them 
is great, although not so unbounded as in 
Catholic countries. 

" Their numbers," he says, " are not in- 
creasing; a few have been converted to the 
Protestant faith at Mackinaw. They have 
within the last few months made applies* 
tion to Government for part of the $10,009 
appropriated by Congress for Christian** 
ung the Indians, ana have succeeded." 

SUMMARY. 

From the preceding view of Catholicism in the 
United States we have the following make. vis. 
The Popish Hierarchy is composed of one Arch- 
bishop end eleven Bishops ; the number of priest* 
ii not far from 1130. They have seven ecclesias- 
tical Seminaries, ten. Colleges and collegiate In- 
stitutions, several Academies for boys, twenty 
nunneries, to which are attached female Academies, 
besides numerous other primary and Charity schools 
under the instruction orfpriests and nuns, and accor- 
ding to the estimate of the late Council at Baltimore 
a population of 500,000. 



Note. As truth is our only object, we lield 
ourselves responsible to make any corrections 
in the preceding statements, if they shall be 
found to be erroneous. 
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By a law of the state, every town is oblig- 
ed to raise annually for the support of schools, 
a sum equal at least to forty cents for each 
person in the town, and to distribute this 
sum amonjg the several schools or districts 
in proportion to the number of scholars in 
each. From reports made in 1826, it ap- 
pears that there were in the State : — 

School Districts, 2,499; No. of children 
between 4 and 21, 137,931 ; No. who usual- 
ly attend schools 101 ,325 ; amount required 
by law to be raised annually $119,334; 
annual expenditure $137,678,57. 

New Hampshire. 

From 1808 to 1818, $70,000 were raised 
annually for the support of common schools, 
by a separate tax. Since 1818 $90,000 
yearly. Each town appropriates according 
to its own discretion. The State has a Lit- 
erary fund of $64,000, formed by a tax of 
one half per cent on the capital of the banks. 
The proceeds of this fund are now divided 
among the towns in the ratio of represen- 
tation. There is also an annual income of 
$9,000 from a tax on banks divided in the 
same manner. 

Vermont. 

The money raised by the general law for 
the support of schools, at 3 per cent on the 
Grand List would amount to $51,119,42. 
Perhaps as much more is raised by District 
taxes, and a considerable sum is raised for 
the support of private schools. The Lite- 
rary fond of this State, derived principally 
from a tax of 6 per ct. on the annual profits 
of the banks, is to accumulate till there 
shall be sufficient to support a common free 
school, for every District in the State, for 
two months in the year. There is now 
loaned about $24,000. 

Massachusetts. 

In 1827 there were according to imper- 
fect returns made to the Secretary of State, 
972 Pub. Sch. Dist. ; 708 Pri. Sch. and 
Acad.; 18,143 pupils in private Schools; 
71,006 in Public Schools ; £163.92!1 76 paid 
for public instruction : $1^8,809 00 for Pri- 
vate. 



Boston Schools. 
[Prom Report of School Coauniltoe, Nov. 27, 1839.; 
The whole number of Public Schools u 
80, viz. 1. Boston Latin School, instituted 
1635. No. of scholars 141. This has loaf 
been a distinguished school. 2. Eliot insti- 
tuted in 1713. No. of schools 2, scholar* 
379. 3 Adams inst. 1717, 2 schools, Schol- 
ars 488. 4. Franklin inst. 1785, 2 schools, 
580 scholars. 5.Mayhewinst.ld03, 2 schools, 
407 scholars. 6. Uawes 1811,2 schools, 16iJ 
scholars. 7. African, 1812, 2 schools, 40 
scholars. 8. Primary, 1818, 57 schools, 3513 
scholars. 9. Boylston, 1818, 2 schools, 3?<? 
scholars. 10. Bowdoin, 1821, 2 schools, 537 
scholars. 11. High School, 1821, 134 schol- 
ars. 12. Hancock, 1822, 2 schools, 391 
scholars. 13. H. of Indust. 2 schools 130 
scholars. 14. H. of Reformation, 102 schol- 
ars. Whole number of Pupils 7430. Ex- 
pense of tuition, fuel, &c. $52,500, which 
with the estimated rent of the school hou- 
ses (10,000) is $65,500. Whole number of 
Private Schools in the city is 155 ; whole 
No. of Pupils 4,018. Expense of tuition, 

? 107,702. Total schools Pub. and Priv. 235. 
upils 11,448. Tuition, fuel, books, &c. 
$196,829 25. 

Rhode Island. 

In 1828 the Legislature appropriated 
$10,000 annually for the support of Public 
Schools, with authority to each town to 
raise by tax double the amount of its pro- 
portion of the $10,000. All the towns have 
availed themselves of its provisions. The 
whole No. of schools probably exceeds 650. 

Connecticut. 

The Connecticut school Fund, derived 
from the sale of lands in Ohio, amounted 
in Ap. 1829 to $1,882,261 68. The revenue 
from it in If 28 was $80,243 29. The 
state is divided into 208 School Societies, 
which contained in August last 84,899 chil- 
dren between the ages of 4 and 16. The 
dividend made to Schools amounted to 65 
cents to each child. 

New York. 

By the Governor's message, Jan. 1830, it 
appears that the Literary Fund amount* 
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to £1 ,661 ,081 in stocks and other securi- 
ties, and 839,000 acres of land. It is es- 
timated that the revenue for distribution 
in 1830 will amount to $109,257,00. The 
number of school Districts in the State is 
8847. Of these, 8270 made returns in 
1829; from which it appears that there 
were 468,257 children between the ages of 



5 and 16. There have been taught, on an 
average for 8 months, 480,325 children. 
Public money paid to School Districts in 
1829 was $214,000, $100,000 from Lit. 
fund, and remainder from tax on towns, <fcc. 
In addition $21)7,048 was expended in sup- 
port of common schools, so that the whole 
sum was $511,248. 



ACADEMIES AND OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



MAINE. 



Academy. 
Anson 

Bangor, Toung Ladies 
Bath 

Bath, Female . 
Belfast 
Berwick . 
Blaehill . 
Bloomfield 
Bridgton . 
Brunswick 

Cony, Female, Augusta 
China 
Dearborn . 
Farmington 
Foxcrotl . 



Fryeburg . 
Gorham . 
Hallowell . 
Hampden . 
Hebron 
Limerick . 
Lincoln, at Newcastle 
Monmouth 
North Yarmouth 
Oxford, Female, Paris 
Portland . 
Thornton, Saco 
Warren 

Washington, Machias 
Wiscasset 



Incorp. 

leaf 

1818 
1805 
1808 
1808 
1791 
1803 
1807 
1808 
1823 
1818 
1818 

1807 
1823 
1792 
1803 
1791 
1803 
1804 
1808 
1801 
1806 
1811 
1827 
1794 
1811 
1808 
1792 



Principal. 
J.Hall 



Acres of land. Funds. 



)° 



Gardner Lyceum, 



Incorporated, 1822, " for the purpose of 
giving to Fanners and Mechanics, such a 
scientific education, as would enable them 
to become skilful in their professions." 

Edmund L.Cushing, Principal, and Prof. 
Nat. Phil. Kiah B. Sew all tut. in math, 
chem. min. &c. Vacations: 5 weeks from 
1st Wed. Aug. ; 2 weeks from Wed. preced. 
Christmas : 2 weeks from 3d Wed. in April. 
Course of study embraces 3 years. The 
Lyceum is furnished with excellent instru- 
ments for surveying and levelling, and 
with a valuable chemical and min. appara- 
tus. Cabinet of minerals contains 1000 
specimens; also a valuable collection in 
Nat. Hist. Library of several hundred vol- 
umes. A large and commodious work shop 



Weston Adams 



Mrs. Dillingham 
P. Barnes 
William Farmer 
N. Greene 



R. Nison 
J. C. Lovejoy 
D. P. Bailey 



H. Paine 
J. Sherman 

B. Cushman 



11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
23,040 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 
12,000 
11,520 
23,040 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
23,040 



8050 00 

5723 76 
6837 00 
6522 00 
3000 00 
10441 97 

9985 00 
8333 00^ 
1776 37 
2294 36 
4950 00 
10000 00 

7886 00 

8006 64 
4057 44 

6649 98 
19710 65 



7180 00 

21790 93 
4428 00 



has been fitted up for the mechanical de- 
partment, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Woodward and Dexter, with circu- 
lar lathes, &c. where the ingenious and in- 
dustrious may earn sufficient to pay their 
board. 

Maine WesUyan Seminary 

At Readfield. Merrill Caldwell, Prin. 
O. H. Marsh, D. W. Hillier assistants. 
O. F. Cox, Gen. Ag. W. M. Reed, Su- 
perin. Mechan. Dep. A. Packard of ag- 
ricultural Dep. English department em- 
braces 3 years ; department of languages, 
same time ; tuition for common English 
studies $3,00 per quarter. Lang, and math. 
$3,75. Board from $1,00 to 1,25 in the 
neighborhood. For a rail account of this 
seminary, See Qt. Register, Vol. II. p. 110. 
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Bangor Classical School. 



This institution, though distinct from the 
Theol. Seminary, is under the direction of 
the same Board of Trustees, and Faculty. 
Young men, who have the study of Theol- 
ogy in view, but who do not wish to go 
through a collegiate course, for reasons to 
be judged of by the Faculty, are prepar- 
ed tor the Seminary ; to all who have the 
ministry in view, tuition is afforded gra- 
tuitously ; to others it is $16,00 a year. 

New Hampshire. 

For the following table we are indebted 
to the polite attentions of John Farmer, 
Esq., Cor. Sec'ry of the N. H. Historical 
Society. 



Nemos. 
Phillips Exeter 



New Ipswich 

Chesterfield 

Atkinson 

Haverhill 

Gilmanton 

Franklin (Dover) 

Holmes (Plymouth) 

Portsmouth 

Salisbury 

Lancaster 

Hampton 

Pinkerton (Derry) 

Pembroke 

Effingham Union 

Newport 

Francestown - 

Alstead 

Gilford 

Wolfeboro' & 

Tuftonboro' 

Sanbornton 



! 



Inc. Prine. 

1781 B. Abbot, Princ. 

J.H.Abbot, Prof. 

Mat.&Nat.Pbi. 

Rev. Isaac Hurd, 

Tbeol. Instruc. 

G.L.Soule,Assis. 

1789 R. A. Coffin. 

1790 Edw. P. Harris. 

1791 E. Hale. 
1794 E. Kingsbury. 
1794 J. L. Parkburst. 
1805 Eli French 
1808 

1808 D. Peabody 
1808 J. J. Sanborn 
1808 Nath. Wilson. 
1810 Roswell Harris. 

1813 Israel Newell. 

1814 A. F. Hildreth. 

1818 John Vose. 
1819 

1819 Albert G. Hoit. 

1819 Sim I. Bard. 
1819 

1820 

1820 Lewis Bailey. 
1820 



Names. loeor. Principal!. 

Hillsborough 1821 B. F. Wallace 

Brackett(Greenland) 
Woodman(Sanbornten) 
Wakefield 1827 

Rochester 1827 James Towner 

Boscawen 1828 Jarvis Gregg. 

Hopkinton 1826 Enoch Colby. 

Adams Fem.(Derry) C. C. P. Gale. 

Phillips Exeter Academy is one of the 
most distinguished in New England. It 
has probably prepared more students for 
College than any other. It has large funds. 
It has a library and valuable philosophical 
apparatus. The building is an elegant ed- 
ifice 7G ft. by 30 with wings 34 by 28. Bos- 
cawen Academy has a temporary fund, 
amounting to $200 per ann. a small chem. 
apparatus, and 77 scholars. New Ipswich 
Academy has funds amounting to (3000, 
and a small Library. Gilmanton Academy 
has funds to a considerable amount.* At- 
kinson, Pinkerton, Pembroke, and Brackett 
Academies have more or less funds. Ad- 
ams Female at Derry hair $4000. The 
Kimball Union Academy at rlainfield has 
a fund of $40,000, a donation of Hon. Dan- 
iel Kimball. The income is chiefly devot- 
ed to aid pious young men in obtaining an 
education for the ministry. There are pub- 
lic schools in N. Hampshire at Concord. 
Dunstable (Nash. Vill.) Amherst, Antrim, 
Andover, Hopkinton, Keene, Derry, Ac. 

Vk&hokt. 

There are about twenty incorporated A- 
cademies in the State, at which young men 
may be fitted for College. \ \) 



* The following rote wu recently passed by tbs 
trustees of this Academy ; '* Voted that wo will ghs 
four Beneficiaries o/M* Am. Ed. See. their tuition 
for one year, on condition that such a number of ap- 
proved Beneflciaries, attend the Academy aft Gil- 
manton under the instruction of Rot. J.L. Farkbvnt, 
with the intention of being permanent scholars dur- 
ing their preparatory course." The board would be 
chiefly if not wholly given in the inmmer. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Names. Ioeorp. Principal. 

Abbot, Female, Andover . 1829 Charles Goddard. 

t Amherst . 1816 Wm. Thompson. 

Billerica 1890 Albert Locke. 

Bradford 1804 BenL Greenleaf. 3 assist. Stu. 1829, 140 

tBridgewater 1799 J.A.Shaw. Funds £5,000. Sch. 60 

t Bristol at Taunton . 1793 

Chatham 1829 

tDays at Wrentham . 1806 

Derby. Hingham .... 1797 J.S.Smith. Funds £25,000. 2assis. 

tDeerneld 1797 Joseph Anderson. Val.Pml.&xhem App. 

tDummer, at Newbury . . 1782 Neh. Cleveland. Large funds. 

Female, at West Brookfield . . 1826 Bancroft Fowler. 

tFramingham 1799 Bradford. Funds $7,000. 

Franklin, at North Andover . . 1803 

Friends, at New Bedford . 1812 W. H. Sanford. Funds$5, 000. Vol.1200 

f Shows that the Institution has received a tract of land in Blaine, from the Legislature, 6 m. square. 
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Gates, Marlboro', .... 1830 

tGroton 1793 

Hanover 1829 

Haverhill 1828 

t Hopkins at Hadley . 1816 

Ipswich Female .... 1828 

Kingston 1816 

Lancaster 1826 

tLeicester 1784 

tLenox 1803 

Lexington 1822 

Lynn 1805 

tMarblehead . • . 1792 

Merrimack, East Bradford . 1822 

Middleborough .... 1829 

Middlesex Female, Concord . . 1806 

Milford 1828 

tMilton 1798 

tMonson 1804 

t Nantucket 1801 

t Nichols, at Dudley . 1819 

Newburyport 1807 

tWew Salem 1796 

Partridge, Duxbury . 1829 

t Phillips, at Andover (sooth parish) 1780 

t Pi tufield Female, .... 1807 

Plymouth 1793 

Salem-Street, Boston . 1816 

Sanderson at Ashfield . 1821 

1 Sandwich 1804 

Sheldon Class. School, S. Hampton 1829 

Sherburne 1828 

South Reading .... 1828 

Stockbridge 1828 

Topefield 1828 

tWestford 1793 

tWestfield 1793. 

tWesleyan, Wilbraham . . 1824 

Williamstown . 1828 

Weymouth and Braintree . 1828 

Warren, at Woburn . 1830 

<T'~ ' . 1 I S 



A.D.Wheeler. Funds $2,000. 30stud. 



C. M. Nickels. 
Timothy Dwight. 
Miss Z. P. Grant. 



John Richardson. 
John Hotchkin. 



Thomas Snow. 
Simeon Colton. 



John Adams. 
Hyde. 

& Blaisdsle. 



William Bradley. 
Nathan Ball. 
William Heath. 



E. Davis. 

W. Fiske,D.D. 

Josiah Cannon. 



Large min.cab. 68sch. 
76 sch. 3 assist. Inst. 
Sever, assist. 87 pupils 

Funds $19,000. 65 sch. 
Average number 70. 



Funds $1,800. 31 sen. 
See note. 



Classical School. 



45 pupils. 
Funds $2,000. 

Funds $2,000. 60 sch. 

28 sch. 



Funds $5,000. 135 
3 assistants. 



Alfred W. Pike. Funds $8,000. 



» ■ 4 » 



NOTES. 



Phillips Academy. This is the oldest A- 
cademy in the State, founded April 30,1778, 
incorporated 1780. It has been almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the preparation of 
scholars for College. The whole number, 
who have been educated is two tkmuand 
and twenty foe. Present number, sixty. 
No. of Instructors 4, including a writing 
and singing master. Number of Beneficia- 
ries 25. No. of vols, in Library 680. 

A building, of elegant stone work, is 
now erecting, at a cost of $8,000, designed 
for the accommodation of an English High 
School for boys, and also for a department 
for the education of school teachers. It will 
probably go into operation in the Autumn. 

A boarding establishment has been re- 
cently commenced, under the care of Mr. 
Isaac Jones, for the accommodation of stu- 
dents in Phillips Academy, and in the con- 
templated English school. 

30 



A mechanical shop, with suitable tools, 
will be provided; also a sufficient quantity 
of land for agricultural labors. It is be- 
lieved that by these means, the students 
will be able to pay for the whole, or a great- 
er part of their board. 

Monttm. The half township of land, given 
to this Academy, in Maine, was sold for 
$6,000. Attached to the Academy is a 

Pneral fund of $6,000, a premium fund of 
00, and a chanty fund of $6,500, making 
in all $13,000. There is a philosophical 
apparatus, a good chemical apparatus, and 
a small library. The charity fund is design- 
ed to aid young men in preparing for the min- 
istry. The proceeds are, at present, devot- 
ed to the assistance of Beneficiaries of the 
Am. Ed. Soc. They are boarded at 75 cts 
a week, and receive their tuition gratuitous- 
ly. There are two Departments, an Bug- 
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w _l, tmd eiassical. The number -of *tu- 
denU on an average through the year is 60. 

Mmkini. The income from the fonds of 
thu Academy ia $389 per ami. Tuition ia 

fiven to Beneficiaries. The number now 
tfinjj for college is 8. Principal and 3 as- 
sistants. 

Wobvrn. The tuition for Beneficiaries is 
paid at this Academy. The number of 
scholars is 76, of whom 15 are fitting for 
College. Means for assistance, by manual 
labor, are also furnished. 

WutfUld. This is a very flourishing A- 
eademy under the care of Mr. Davis and 
several assistants. By the exertions of the 
Rev. John K. Young, an agent of the Am. 
Ed. Soc. a subscription has been raised of 
$100 per ann. for five years to be paid to 
the Trustees of the Academy, and to be ex- 
pended by them in aid of Beneficiaries of 
the Am. Ed. Soc. at the Academy. The 
trustees hare given notice, that they wHI 
pay to 4 Beneficiaries of the Society $25 
per ann. for 5 years ; their board not to ex- 
ceed $1,35 per week, including washing, 
room rent eVc. Tuition $3,00 per ouarter. 

Amherst. Tuition is paid to Beneficiaries 
at this Academy. A olass of teachers for 
common schools, is instructed, every Au- 
tumn. Lectures on the subject are given 
by a college officer. From twenty to thirty 
enter oollege from this Academy, annually. 

xIinB Schools. 

Within a few years past several flourish- 
ing institutions nave been established after 
the model of the German Gymnasia, 
Among the tint of these is the 

RowULHM School at Jforthampton. This 
school is under the s u pe rint e n de nce of 
Messrs. Jos. G. Cogswell, and George Ban- 
croft. It is situated on a delightful emi- 
nence in rear of the village at Northamp- 



\ 



BoritohmGyntmatHmatPUtjUld. This 
eohoel'WaseetabJished in 1827, and is un- 
4exjthe oere ef the Bev. Chester Bewey, 
je^ Professor in WiWain* College. He Is 
assisted by 6 teachers in the Eng. Branch- 
es of Education, and in the Languages. 
$bi» esiaUishment -oirea its origin to the 
-enterprise of fttr. Lemuel Pomerey, a citi- 
gen of the town. Three large and elegant 
hidings have heen erected on a command- 
ing site, north of the town. No. of schol- 
ars, March 1830, 96. Whole expense of 
Ms under 7 yenre of age $195 ; between 
9 and 13, $j«», oyer 13, #250. There is 
tat one ffftoation in * year, commencing 
lath ArsU and ending 18th of May, wUh a 
W*e*s of 8 wee** com. Out 30. 

MntM PlmMnt Classical Institution. 
tftiif InstjjftntiAii was commenced in Am* 



herst in June 1827. The eauhlmgs 
most delightfully situated, on an eminence, 
three fourths of a mile north of the Col- 
leges, commanding an extensive view ef 
the fertile valley of the Conoeeticut- The 
number of oupils is not far from 100, from 
the age of 4 to 16. The Principals are 
Messrs ChaunceyColton and Francis FM- 
lowes. Rev. J. W.Newton chaplain. In- 
strncters are provided in the most impor- 
tant of the ancient and modern Lsjagoages, 
in Mathematics, in various English Stu- 
dies, oVc. 

Woodbriag* School at 8(rtkHadUv. This 
school commenced Sept. let. 1829, wider 
the care of Messrs. Jonathan Ely, and Da- 
vid R. Austin. A French teacher, and 
two assistant instructors are employed. 
The number of students during the last 
term was twenty two. Regular exercise is 
taken, from one to two hours in a day, in a 
work-shop, or garden. A farm ia annexed 
to the establishment, such portions of which, 
as are necessary, will be devoted to the use 
of the school. The ancient and modern 
Languages, and the natural sciences aw 
taught. Tne intervals of public worship, 
on Che Sabbath, are devoted to biblical in- 
struction. The charge for board and tui- 
tion is $150 per annum. 

Greenfield Hjjgn School for Young Ladies. 
In its distinguishing features thie School 
resembles those established at Northampton 
and Amherst, for the education of dots. 
Terms of admission are for Board, Leav- 
ing, Fuel, eVc, and instruction in all Cob 
branches, of an English education, for one 
year, $150. Additional tuition for higher 
branches. Whole No. educated 100. Tie- 
sent number 35. Property belonging to 
the Institution $10,000. 

The Berkshire Education Society have 
lately undertaken to establish a school for 
combining labor with study, securing health 
of body, and vigor of mind, while it will 
furnish the means of education to young 
men who have small resources. The loca- 
tion Ac. are not fixed. Rev. £. W. Owight 
of Richmond is agent of the Cossenittee ap- 
pointed by the Society. 

ComrscTiouT. 

We are unable to give any thing more 
than detached noticesof the condition of tin 
Public Schools in this State. We addres- 
sed letters to various gentlemen, in differ- 
ent parts of the State, but received few re- 
turns. To those who obligingly communi- 
cated information we render our acknowl- 
edgements. 

Tolland Aea&emy. Inc. 1899, Win. Strong, 
Principal. No. of Students 90. Tuition 
in Languages $5,00 per quarter. In Eng- 
lish $4,00. Year commences 3d Wed. of 
Sept. ; 3 terms of 15 weeks each. 
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Plain&eld Academy. John Witter, 

pal. H. A. Tracy, assistant. Iforwalk 
\piscopal Academy. IUv. Reuben Sher- 
wood, rrin.; 2 assistants. Farmington Ac- 
ademy. Simeon Hart jr., Prin.; 2 assistants. 
Bacon Academy at Colchester. Francis Voae, 
Princ. ; 1 assistant Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire is an ancient and flourishing in- 
stitution. Goshen,. Inc. 1624, Sidney Mills. 
Principal ; 25 scholars. Winsted. 1 teach- 
er ; 40 scholars. Torringford. 1 teacher, 
55 scholars. There are Academies in Sha- 
ron, Madison, (inc. 1825), Ashford, Litch- 
field, Ac. 

There are distinguished Female Acade- 
mies in various places. One at Norwich, 
inc. 1828, under the care of Rev. Daniel 
Hemenway , with four assistants ; at Litch- 
field under the care of Miss Sarah Pierce, 
with several assistants. At Wethersfield, 
under the ctre of Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
&c. 

Institutions in Hartford. 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Thos. 
H. Cfallaudet, Principal, and 9 assistants. 
There have been received into the Asylum, 
since its commencement 303 pupils, of 
whom 160 have left the school, and 143 
were remaining in May 1829. Of 279 pu- 

fils, who have received the benefit of the 
nstitution 116 were born deaf; 135 lost 
their hearing, by disease, or accident, 28 
uncertain. Expenses of the Institution in 
1829, $22,979 37. Receipts $23,041 55. In 
1829 the Legislature of Connecticut appro- 
priated $2,000; Massachusetts appropriates 
$6,500 annually. Vermont, N. Hampshire, 
and Maine also make appropriations. 

Hartford Female Seminary. This insti- 
tution is under the care of Miss Catherine 
£. Beeeher, with 11 assistants. 

Hartford Grammar' School. E. P. Bar- 
rows rrin. ; 3 assistants. 

Retreat for the Insane. Annual Meeting 
in May. Eli Todd, n.n. Physician. Phineas 
Talcott, Steward. 



( 



Schools in New Haven. 



Gymnasium. Sereno £. Dwight and 
Henry E. Dwight, Prin. *, 9 assistants. Es- 
} tablisheU 1826. Situated one mile from the 
* Colleges. The principal building is of 
stone, and has 60 convenient rooms. The 
situation is healthful, airy, and pleasant, 
and the prospect commanding. The num- 
ber of pupils is 87 ; a greater part between 
the ages of six and fourteen. Nine hours 
m a day are devoted to study. The pupils 
live with the Principals in one family. 



The annual charge for boys of ten and over 
is $300; under ten $250. There is a li- 
brary of 2000 volumes. 

Female Seminary. Rev. J. M. Garfield, 
and Mrs. A. 8. Garfield, Prins., and 11 as- 
sistants. A List of 40 Ladies is publish- 
ed, who have received Diplomas. No. 
of Pupils, Seniors 30; Middle 26; Jun- 
ior 16. Introductory 20, total 92. This 
includes the whole year. Present No. 55. 
This Seminary was established about 9 years 
since. The course of instruction is carried 
on in a regular and continued series of ac- 
ademical studies. Whole No. educated 
900. Library 200 vols. 

New Haven Young Ladies 1 Institute. Prof. 
E. A. Andrews, Prrn. ; 9 assistants. No. 
of pupils 32. Com. Nov. 1st 1829. Charge 
for tuition, for day scholars, in all branches . 
except modern Languages and ornamental 
branches $16 per quarter. , 

Lancasterian School. 400 pupils. | 

Hopkins Grammar School. Oldest school 
in the city, founded by Davenport, origin- 
ally intended for a College. 

Rev. OaudiusHerridt's School for Young 
Ladies, Whole No. educated 1,«00. Pre- 
sent Ne. 35. 

Smith's Academy and Boarding School. 
Prin. ; 3 assistants. 60 Pupils. 200 vols. 
Library. 

Classical and Commercial School. Com. f 
July 1829. Whole No. who have attended ( 
the various classes 82. 

Union School. Miles T. Merwtn, Prin. 
Average No. of Scholars 28. Designed 
for boys between the ages of 6 and 14. 

There are various other schools, which 
we hare not room to notice. We are much 
obliged tdk gentleman, connected with 
theN. HJKlneo]. School, who favored 
us wiUSssparticnlar statements above. 

EUirAWL School. John Hall and Luther 
WriglirPrins. Situated in Ellington, Ct. 
15 iwues NE. from Hartford. Designed 
solely for young men, and for lads of ten. 
years of age and upwards. Incorporated 
1829. Building 52 ft. in length, with wings 
of 32 ft. in length. Sufficient to accommo- 
date 100 scholars. The system of instruc- 
tion is ample and thorough. That in La- 
tin and Greek is after the model of the 
well known Latin school in Boston. No. of 
teachers 3, and a steward who is also a 
teacher. No. of Scholars 17. For tuition ex- 
clusive of modern Languages,$150 peruana. 
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Iaeorpor&Ud Aeadsmies and Schools. From BkinMrs' N. Y. Register. 



Names. 

Auburn 

Albany Sem. 

Albany Sem. Fern. 

Bridge water 

Cambridge 

Canandaigua 

Canajoharie 

Clinton Gram. Sc. 

Cayuga at Ledyard 

Cherry Valley 

Clinton at E. Hampton 

Delaware at Delhi 

Dutchess Poughkeepaie 

Erasmus Hall. Flatbush 

Fairfield 

Franklin, PlatUburg 

Granville 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Hartwick 

Hudson 

Johnstown 



Principals. 

John C. Rudd 



N. 8. Prime 
Henry Howe 



Edwin Stevens 
William Stevens 
Jona. Dayton 
S. C. Johnson 
Elipha Fay 
J. B. Kidder 
J. J. H. Kinnicut 
Eli Eddy 

E. B. Wheeler 
Zenas Morse 
E. B. Hazelius 
J. W. Fairfield 
A. Amerman 



From the Report of the Regents of the 
University 182$, it appears that there were 
50 Academies in the State. Whole No. of 
students in them 3424. Teachers 146; 
money allowed them from Literary Fund 
$9,993 88 j value of Academy lots and 
buildings $283,353 57; other real estate 
$27,018 42; Phil. Ap. and Lib. $14,147 21; 
other personal estate $115,797 59 ; Tuition 
money for the year $41,913 16. 

Jfew York City. In Jan. 1829, from a 
Report of the Sunday School teachers, it 
appears that the whole No. of children be- 
tween 4 and 15 were 22,000; of whom 
9368 are connected with Sunday Schools ; 
12,568 not connected ; 4,643 willing to at- 
tend ; 5695 attend Public Schools ; 4568 at- 
tend no dayschool; 355 white adults can- 
not read ; 1289 colored people who read ; 
960 who cannot; 3440 under 4 years, who 
ought to attend infant schools. 

Did our limits permit we would gladly 

Sursue our inquiries through the remaining 
tates. We cannot, however, forbear no- 
ticing in conclusion a very able Report re- 
cently presented to the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky on the subjeot of common schools, 
and a copy of which has been kindly for- 
warded to us by the Rev. B. O. Peers, to 
whom the Legislature specially committed 
the business. 

Education in Kentucky. 

In 1828 the Gen. Assembly of Kentucky 
requested the Rev. Pros. Woods, of Lexing- 



Prfoeipalc 

H. P. Arms 

Alex. M'Call 
S. W. Taylor 
S. W. Taylor 
S. A. Millspaugh 
C. M'Gahagan 
Wm. S. Mount 
S. B. Woolworth 

A. A. Franklin 



Ni 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Kinderhook 

Lansingburgh 

LowvilTe 

Middlebury 

Montgomery 

Mt. Pleasant 

Newburgh 

Onondaga 

Ontario rem. 

Oxford 

Polytechny,Chittenango A. Tates, d.d. 

Pompey 

St. Lawrence Potsdam J. B. Hale 

Schenectady D. Fuller 

Sem. Gen. Con. at Madison 

Steuben 

Un. Hall, Jamaica P. Potter 

Utiea D. Prentice 

Washington, Salem Wm. Williams 



ton,, and Mr. Peers, to communicate any in- 
formation in their power on the subject of 
common Schools. Mr. Peers, in pursuance 
of the plan, visited the New England and 
other States, and examined particularly the 
School Systems of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New York. After his return he 
communicated his information, in a letter 
to the Gen. Assembly, which makes, in 
connexion with a short Report, of the com- 
mittee on education, an octavo Pamphlet 
of 52 pages. We observe that the pamph- 
let is a Si edition, of 2000 copies. Mr.Peers 
derives from the experience of New Eng- 
land and N. York, the following inferences. 

1. That popular education be taken under 
the legislative patronage and control. 

2. The expediency of the division of 
Counties into School districts. 

3. That the accumulation of a large lit- 
erary fund is inexpedient. 

4. That Legislative provisions can do lit- 
tle good, unless the people be previously 
ana simultaneously interested. 

5. That a State should employ special 
means not only to multiply, but to improve 
the Schools. 

6. That it is impolitic to aim at excessive 
economy in education. 

7. That nothing be left undone to render 
the public elementary Schools the best pos- 
sible. 

The Literary fund of Kentucky amounts 
to $140,917 44. From returns made it 
would seem that not more than one third of 
the children between 4 and 15 attend 
School. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF ACADEMIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK. 



State. 



No. Acad. Fop. 1890. 
33 296,335 



Sq. Miles. 
32,000 
9280 
10,212 

7,800 

4,647 

46,000 



New Hampshire 35 244,161 

Vermont 20 235,664 

Massachusetts 65 523,287 

Connecticut 25 273,248 

New York 50 1,372,812 

218 
Estimating the number of Instructors at 
two for each Academy we have 436 ; Schol- 
ars at 40 for each Institution, 8720 ; amount 
of permanent fund at $3,000 for each Aca- 
demy, $654,000 is the amount ; at $5,000 for 
each $1,090,000.' The number of High 
Schools in those States of equal or superior 
character to the Academies is probably not 
far from 20, which at 100 Scholars each 
will give 2,000 ; which added to those in 
the Academies gives 10,720. 

Methodist Acadkmixs in thx U. S. 

1. Tabernacle Academy, At Mt. Ariel, 
Abbeville DistS.C. commenced 8 yrs since. 
Capital from $7,000 to $10,000, besides two 
Edifices. No. of Instructed two. Pupils 140. 

2. Academy in New York City. Inc. 1818. 
Students 80 or 90. 

3. Academy at White Plains, JV. F. flour- 
ishing. 

4. Academy at Cazenovia, JV. Y. Inc. 
1824. Whole property from $15,000 to 
$20,000. Two edifices lately built, 4 sto- 
ries high, 70 ft. by 30. Three teachers and 
70 Students; one third are pursuing the 
study of Languages. 

5. Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Students 
40 noticed in Qt. Register, Vol. II. p. 110, 
also in the present number. 

6. WesUyan Academy at WUbrakam, Me. 
Funds $25,000, noticed in another place. 

6. Madison College. 7. Augusta College. 

8. Randolph Macon College. The three 
last are noticed in the present number of 
the Register. Arrangements are making 
to build a fourth College at Middletown, 
Ct. Number of Students at all these Sem- 
inaries above 700. 

Mostly from JV. E. Meth. Herald. 



GRANTS OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 

By various acts of Congress the follow- 
ing grants of land have been made in the 
new States and territories, respectively, 
for the support of Colleges. In all cases, 
except Ohio, for the support of one Uni- 
versity, or Seminary, in the State. In 
Ohio, 23,040 acres were given for an Aca- 
demy, 46,060 for an University. 



Stats. Qaant.of land. 


Valos attain, prise. 
$138,240 


Ohio 


69,120 


Indiana 


46,080 


92,160 


Illinois 


46,060 


92,160 


Missouri 


46,060 


92,160 


Mississippi 


46,080 


92,160 


Alabama 


46,060 


92,160 


Louisiana 


46,080 


92,160 


Michigan 


46,080 


57,600 


Arkansas 


46,060 


57,600 


Florida 


46,080 


57,600 



433,840 or 21 t'ships. 864,000 
The seven States mentioned first receiv- 
ed their grants of land, prior to March 1, 
1820, when the minimum price was $2 an 
acre ; the three last since that period, when 
the minimum price was reduced to $1,25 
per acre. In addition Congress required 
the State of Tennessee on a certain occa- 
sion, to appropriate 100,000 acres in one en- 
tire tract for the use of two Colleges, one 
in East, the other in West Tennessee. 
This, in addition to those before mentioned 
makes 583,840 acres of land at $1,064,000. 

Schools in Connecticut. 
Since the preceding pages were in type 
we have received the following notices in 
regard to the Public Schools in Wethers- 
field, Farmington, Middletown, Glastonbu- 
ry, and Berlin, Ct. 

"In Rocky Hill, Wethersfield, there 
has, for several seasons, been kept a school, 
of the higher order, supported in part by 
the Ct. School Fund, and partly by a tax 
on those who attend. It is kept in the cold 
part of the year, and from 3 to 4 months. 
Mr. Alfred Emerson teaches it the present 
season ; — number about 38; — the majority, 
females. They have no funds excepting 
that of the State. Among the children 
there is, probably, about the same propor- 
tion between the sexes as in other parts of 
the country. — In Farmington there is a 
prosperous Academy ; about 80 scholars, 
equally divided — having a small library, 
and some apparatus for philos. and chem- 
istry. — In Wethersfield there is an Associ- 
ation for a high school under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Finch , 40 scholars. Mr. Emer- 
son's School continues to prosper, with 80 
or 100 scholars. — In Middletown there is a 
High School under the instruction of I. S. 
Emery — with 40 scholars, equally divided. 
In Eastbury there is a School of the 
higher order, under the instruction of 
Geo. Griswold, with 30 scholars about 
equally divided. In each of the parishes 
in Berlin there is a similar School. — Ken- 
sington 25, under the care of Mr. Daggett. 

Worthington 40 under the care of Mr. 

New Britain 40 under the care of Alfred 
Andrews. In Newington is a similar 
School under the care of Mr. Foster, with 
30 scholars. These schools are without 
funds, without incorporation, and taught 
only in winter." 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF COLLEGES. 



Mat 



By an examination of the preceding ta- 
bles, it will be teen that we have return* 
from 31 colleges for the present year (1829- 
90) ; and that for 15 colleges we were 
obliged to use the returns of 1828-9, 1827- 
8, and 1826-7. In making out a general 
estimate, therefore, we shall make a small 
addition to most of the sums total, in the 
returns made previously to this year. In 
so doing, we shall come very near the 
truth ; certainly we shall not go beyond it. 

Colleges in the U. States .... 46 
Instructors at 39 colleges .... 290 
Whole No. of alumni at 30 colleges 21,693 
Alumni living at 26 colleges . . 12,784 
Alumni ministers at 23 colleges . 4,671 
Ministers living at 21 colleges 2,272 

Graduates at 35 colleges . . . 700 
Seniors at 33 colleges .... 720 
Juniors at 34 colleges .... 860 
Sophomores at 32 colleges . . 840 
Freshmen at 28 colleges . . . 700 

Total at 40 colleges 3,582 

Prof, of Religion at 27 colleges 683 

Assisted by college funds at 16 coll. 300 

Do. by Educ. Soc. at 17 colleges 196 
Medical Students at 11 colleges . 1,220 
Law students at 5 colleges . . 87 

Volumes in 27 college libraries 149,704 

Do. in social libra, in SO coll. 69,281 

Comparative Statistics. 

I. Six Aeio England States. 

In the six New England States there are 
11 colleges, and about 1,488 college stu- 
dents. Estimating the present population 
of these States at 1,842,437, (in 1820 it was 
1,659,854) there is one college student for 
every 1,231 inhabitants. 

II. Four Middle States. 

In these States there are 13 colleges, and 
(estimating for Columbia and Hamilton not 
included in our tables) 1,000 college stu- 
dents. Estimating the population of those 
States at 3,465,666, (in 1820 it was 2,772,534) 
we have one college student for every 3,465 
inhabitants. 

III. Six Southern States, District of Colum- 

bia, and Florida. 

The number of colleges is nine, and the 
number of students, (estimating for the Co- 
lombian and Hampden Sidney) is about 
660. Estimating the population of these 
States at 3,616,325, (in 1820 it was 3,144,631} 
We have one college student for every 7232 
inhabitants. 

IV. Eight Western States and two Territories. 

The number of colleges in actual opera- 
tion is 13. The number of students (esti- 
mating for Kenyon and Bloomington) is 
about 660. The population of these States 
is by estimation 4,000,000 ; (in 1820, it was 



NOTES ON THE COLLEGES. 

1. Dartmouth. 

" The funds of this college, which had 
been left in great embarrassment by the 
controversy with the legislature in the 
courts, have been relieved by the subscrip- 
tion of $30,000 recently filled up. The 
debts of the corporation will be paid. New 
buildings have been erected, toe eld ones 
repaired, and all the accommodations for 
students greatly increased. New laws and 
a new system of instruction and discipline 
have been introduced, and other improve- 
ments are contemplated, together with in- 
crease of the library and apparatus. There 
is as yet no system of bodily exercise." 

tfote of Pres. Lord. 

2. MiddUbmry. 

" Young men preparing for the ministry 
are furnished with text-books, without ex- 
pense. A mechanical shop, with the tools, 
Ac. has recently been provided and placed 
under the superintendence of a gentleman 
well qualified for the employment - t so that 
the students may now obtain regular exer- 



cise 



Pres. Bates. 



3. Williams. 



At the time of its incorporation the le- 

fislature gave the college £4,000. They 
ad previously granted to the free school 
founded by Col. E. Williams a lottery, 
which yielded $3,500, and the inhabitants 
of the town had raised $2,000 more. In 
1796, the legislature granted two town- 
ships of land in Maine, which were sold for 
about $10,000. Two additional township 
were afterwards granted, which were sold 
less advantageously. From 1814, the le- 
gislature also gave $2,000 a year for ten 
years, making $20,000. In 1811 and 1813, 
Woodbridge Little, Esq. gave near $57,000. 
In 1820, $17,500 were raised by subscrip- 
tion, and in 1826 $25,000 more were raised. 
The fast property of the college has cost 



2,067,820) ; this will give one student tor 
every 6,060 inhabitants. 

Summary. 

East. States— 1 student to 1,231 inhab. < 
Mid. States— I student to 3,465 do. ! 

South. States— I student to 7,232 do. 
West. States— 1 student to 6,0(30 do. 

V. Comparison between some of the different ' 

In Maine there is one college student 
(taking the census of 1820) to 2,330 inhab- , 
itants ; in New Hampshire, one to 1,756; in ; 
Massachusetts, one to 895 ; in Vermont, 
one to 1696: in Connecticut, one to 1340 ; 
in Rhode Island, one to 2,442; in New , 
York, one to 2,496. 
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•boat $44,000,800' the productive funds are 
#68,006. Afc */ Aer*i*ir« Cfc. 

4. Columbia. 

A proposal has lately been made. in the 
©itjy of New York to erect a university, 
suited to the demanda of all classes.— 
This has called forth from Columbia Col- 
logo a new and improved plan, intended to 
meet the demanda. 

1. The course of instruction now exist- 
ing is to be maintained, and denominated 
thmJmU course. Another course is estab- 
lished, called the literary and scientific 
course ; the whole or any part of whieh, 
matriculated students may attend. 2. Those 
in the scientific and literary course shall 
■lady the modern languages instead of Lat- 
in and Greek. In other studies the two 
courses are Bimilar, except that the literary 
and scientific has some additional studies. 
3. Persons not matriculated may attend the 
literary and scientific course. 4. Matricu- 
lated students who shall pass through the 
new course shall receive testimonials of the 
same. 5. The fees in the new course shall 
not exceed $15 per annum for each profes- 
sor. 6. Enlarged instruction shall be giv- 
en in Greek and Roman literature. 7. The 
two courses may be united at the lectures. 
8. Various public bodies in New York are 
entitled to have two students always in the 
college free of all charges of tuition ; every 
school from which in any one year 4 stu- 
dents shall be admitted into college, shall 
have the privilege of sending' one free of 
expense; every religious denomination in 
the city may educate one who is designed 
for the ministry, free of expense, Ac. ace. 

The above course embraces lyceum, 
high school, and college instruction. It 
strikingly resembles a plan which has been 
pursued at Amherst College. 

5. Jefferson. 

" The trustees have entered into contract 
to erect a new building for a commons hall, 
refectory, recitation rooms, &c. They 
contemplate the purchase of land, so as to 
connect agricultural labor with the exer- 
cise of the students, and so as to reduce ex- 
penses for beneficiaries." Pre*. Brown. 

6. Western Univ. Pa. 

"The students expect to enter a new 
and commodious stone building next au- 
tumn." Pres. Bruce. 

7. Alleghany College. 

" An agricultural and mechanical estab- 
lishment, to be connected with the College, 
is in serious contemplation, and may be said 
to be in progress. 

" There is some probability of a goodly 
number of our best Sabbath school learn- 
ers, in the county of Crawford-- eons of 
farmers and mechanics, shortly 



ten of this college. We have an 
excellent academy, where about ton or 
twelve students are preparing for our col- 
lege. About accommodations are ample 
in the college edifice, which we have nam-, 
ed Bentley nail, in respoctful remembrance 
of our first distinguished benefactor, it hr 
my wish to receive a number of students 
into my family, to be under my particular 
superintendence while probationers; that- 
is, while preparing for some class of un- 
dergraduates. I wish for some, at least, of 
unquestionable piety, whose example, with 
the divine blessing, might give a cast to' 
the character of the college. In addition' 
to all the duties I shall have to perform in 
reference to undergraduates, 1 could easily 
take this special charge. A number of 
worthy young men, whom I have selected 
from our back-woods sabbath schools, I ex- 
pect to become inmates in my family ; and ' 
if with them I could have some such as the 
American Education Society patronize, it 
would be attended with a happy effect. I 
forward (as I once did before) a copy of 
onr prospectus, etc. from which you will 
learn our plan, &c. oYc., as well as ex- 
pense." 

Pres. /Men. 

8. Columbian. 

The committee in Congress for the Disk 
of Columbia a few days since made a re- 
port on the state of this institution, in ' 
which they strongly recommend, that a 
grant be made to the college of city lots, 
which shall amount to £25,000. From the 
report and accompanying documents we 
learn, that the Rev. Luther Rice in 1819 
undertook to build the Columbian College, 
on his own responsibility; in 1820, the 
Baptist General Convention adopted it as 
their own, made Mr. R. their 'agent, with 
instructions not to contract debts. But in 
1823, a large debt had been contracted. In 
1826, the debt had greatly increased. It 
was then resolved to raise $50,000 by sub- 
scription, to pay it. In 1827, the debt 
amounted to $ 135,000. A part of it due to 
the United States was relinquished by Con- 
gress. By' great exertions the debt is now 
reduced to about $25,000, which the ex- 
pected appropriation of Congress will can- 
cel. 

9. Randolph Macon Coll. Va. 

This institution was incorporated by the 
legislature of Virginia, at its last session. 
It is to be located at Boydton, Mecklen- 
burgh co. Between $50,000 and $60,000 
have been raised for its support. This 
makes the fifth college in the State. 

10. William and Mary. 

"Owing to peculiar circumstances our 
graduates have always been few. Nine 
tenths of our students have gone through 
one course, without applying for a degree, 
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which ii given onlr to those who •psUv, 
■Ad are found qualified. Out classes oiler 
from thoie in most college*. We have in 
Mfe. lang. 43; mod. lang. 1 ; scientific de- 
part. 61; our aggregate number is 100. 
Until recently, most of the distinguished 
men in this State, and many from the ad- 
joining States, were educated here. We 
nave no gymnastic exercises." 

Prat. Empie. 

11. Charleston. 

" The organization of the Charleston col- 
lege is not after the ordinary arrangement 
of the northern colleges. 

"It is divided into three departments, an 
Bnglish. a Classical, and a Scientific. The 
lour highest classes of our classical and sci- 
entific departments, correspond with the 
four classes in most colleges, and their num- 
bers are put down in the preceding table. 
The common division of a college into four 
classes, is not found applicable to our cir- 
cumstances. Our trustees ought to organ- 
ise a large institution suited to the wants of 
our city. The whole number of students 
in the three departments of the institution 
is at present 191. Hitherto, although a 
great number of young men have been ed- 
ucated in this college, there have been few 
graduates. Degrees are, perhaps, held less 
necessary in this country than at the north. 
The number of our graduates, however, is 
rapidly increasing. Our course of study 
nece s s a r y to a degree is as full as is requir- 
ed at the northern colleges. The buildings 
of this college are of the first order. The 
entire property of the college amounts to a- 
boot $45,000. A system of bodily exercise 
was adopted three or four years ago, and 
suitable apparatus was constructed ; but it 
was not found useful, and the apparatus has 
been destroyed." Pre*. Mams. 

12. University of Georgia. 

" The original charter of our university 
connected the whole system of public edu- 
cation so as to embrace all our academies, 
and make them, in some measure, parts of 
the university. This lystem has been very 
partially carried into effect. Franklin Col- 
lege at this place has been endowed, by 
giving to its trustees $100,000 of state 
bank stock, and the 8tate making the an- 
nual dividends of the bank, so mr as the 
college stock is concerned, 8 per cent.— 
This $3,000, together with the tuition of 
students, is the annual support of the insti- 
tution. The college has a y%ty complete 
philosophical apparatus, and a very good 
chemical also, it is under the care of 17 
trustees, whose proceedings are annually 
hid before the senatus academicus of the 
State, which meets annually at Milledge- 
ville, and is composed of the senators of 
the State, and the board of trust, the Gov- 
ernor of the State being its President. — 
Each incorporated academy is obliged to 



make an annual report lo the 
amicus, and each tree sohool in the State 
must also lav before this body a statement 
of its situation. The senatus can only re- 
commend to the legislature to make such 
appropriations for literary institutions as 
may seem expedient and for the good of the 
State. It has no money or funds of any 
kind. 

" Students here have as yet adopted no 
regular system of bodily exercise." 

Pre*. Ckwrck. 

There are colleges commencing^ opera- 
tions at Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; 1 in Mississippi ; 
and 1 in Louisiana, under the care of 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain. 

13. University of JYaskvUU. 

" There are about 90 lads in the grammar 
school. The college was chartered in 1806 
by the name of Cumberland College. In 
1827, it was changed, by act of the legisla- 
ture, to ' the University of Nashville/ The 
laboratory is one of the best constructed in 
the United States. The apparatus cost in 
London $7,000. The mineralogical cabi- 
not contains specimens of all the known 
minerals in the world. It was collected 
by Dr. Troost, during many years* resi- 
dence in Europe, and in various parts of 
America." Pres. Lmdsley. 

14. Greenville. 

" The law of college, dividing the stu- 
dents into four classes, is superseded, as in- 
applicable to the present circumstances of 
our country. We have no system of bodi- 
ly exercise." Pres. Boss. 

15. Cumberland, Ky. 

" In an infant institution like this, estab- 
lished on a novel plan and receiving its stu- 
dents from many different states, in differ- 
ent stages of preparation, it is extremely 
difficult to assign every one his proper class 
until after a previous preparatory course. 
Hence the great disproportion between the 
total, and seniors and juniors: hence the 
reason for leaving the Sophomores and 
Freshmen blank. 

The history of the college, system of bod- 
ily exercise, and course of study may be 
learned from the pamphlets sent you. 

A contract has been entered into, by the 
Trustees and preparations are now making 
for the erection of a collegiate building 190 
by 45 feet, and three stories high, of brick. 

The forming operations will admit of but 
one vacation in the year. 

We have students from Rhode-Island, 
New-Hampsbire, Maryland, North-Caroli- 
na, Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois and North- 
western Territory. They are all from the 
Western states except eleven-— and princi- 
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pally sVem.Kr* lVnn. Ah. Nam La. Ind. 
IlTand Wo. 

One uot ought to be mentioned, which 

Ees to proye that the system of manual la- 
ur is popular in the slave states. The 
proportion of students from the slave states 
w, to those from the free states, as ten to 
one. — Manual Labour ought to ,be consid- 
ered as an innocent recreation, a useful a- 
mueeraent. This will be the case, whenev- 
er it can be removed from all circumstan- 
ces carrying with them the idea of servile 
drudgery. The most valuable systems and 
even our holy religion have been odious in 
certain ages and countries, by reason of the 
circumstances with which they were con- 
nected. Remove these circumstances, and 
why may not the -cultivation of the soil and 
the practice of the mechanic arts become 
the favourite amusements of men of wealth 
and taste? Tbey fatigue the body less 
than some sports: they afford a greater 
scope for the exertions of intellect ; they 
contain, I think, a greater fund for the grat- 
ification of the pleasures of taste. Thev 
produce not a little substantial profit, which 
can be said of but few sports. It is impos- 
sible to say, how much, the union of manu- 
al labour with a collegiate course, will con- 
tribute to the spread of the Gospel. 

May success, accompanied by the Di- 
vine blessing, attend your labour." 

Pre*. Cossitt. 

16. Centre College. 

" Many of the young men who did not 
take a regular course are now employed in 
public life, in stations of which I am not 
apprized. Our college has no legislative 
patronage. The synod of Kentucky prom- 
ised the college 400,000, in order to have 
the right of choosing its trustees ; only 
about one half of that sum has been re- 
ceived. Our college edifice is a moderate- 



ly large two story brick building. A large 
refectory and dormitories sufficient to ac- 
commodate 50 or 60 students, completes 
the number of our buildings on, the college 
lot. Our Education Society connected with 
the college holds 119 acres of land; on 
which wo have accommodations for a stew- 
ard, and between 30 and 40 students, who 
are all pious and designed for the ministry. 
A scholarship in that is $60 per annum, 
and the beneficiary works two hours per 
day. To this we have many applicants, 
but are straitened for the want of funds. — > 
Our college classes have been irregular, 
but are assuming a regular character, ana 
acquiring a taste for solid literature. In 
the view of the religious state of the west, 
a high missionary spirit is kept up in col- 
lege. Our college course is nearly such 
as pursued at Yale, except the Hebrew j? 
and for the study of that we are deficient in 
the necessary books. Our present session 
promises an eouat proportion of religious 
students with the last. — Free. Blackburn. 

17. Miami University, Ohio, 

" Situated in Oxford, Butler co. 37 miles 
from Cincinnati, and is surrounded with an 
exceedingly fertile country. An annual 
income U derived from a township of land, 
granted by the State, worth, from $4,000 to 
§6,000. It has two spacious buildings of 
brick. Students in college proper, 57; 
Eng. sci. depart. 12 ; grammar school, 56 ; 
total, 127." Home Mis*, far March, 1830. 

18. Kenyan. 

It has a President, (bishop Chase) 2 pro- 
fessors, 2 tutors, and 80 or 90 students in 
the various departments. 

1^. Illinois College, at Jacksonville, 

Has recently commenced operations with 
15 students. Funds $13,000. 



MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



1. Medical School of Maine, Bowdoin Coll. 

Incorporated, June 1820, with a grant of 

51,500, and also $1,000 annually from 
le State. Professors, John De La Mat- 
ter, John D. Wells, Parker Cleave land, 
James M'Kean. The lectures commence 
about the middle of February and continue 
3 months. Fee of admission to all the lec- 
tures $50. Graduating fee $10. The Medi- 
cal library is of great value, containing a- 
bout 2,100 volumes. There is an anatomical 
cabinet amply furnished. 

2. Medical School, Dartmouth Coll. 

" Founded 1797. Frofossora, Reuben D. 
Mussey, Daniel Oliver, Benjamin Hale. — 



Average number of students 100. Daily 
lectures from 4 to 6. Anatomical museum 
rich, and admirably adapted to instruction. 
Chemical apparatus good. Library respec- 
table. Dr. Mussev is now in Europe for 
the purpose of collecting valuable additions 
to the Library and Museum. Surgical op- 
erations are performed gratuitously." Fees. 
for the course $50 ; matriculation $2,00. 
Lectures commence one week after the an- 
nual College commencement. Pres.hord. 

3. Medical School, University of Vermont. 

Professors, Benjamin Lincoln, Geo. W. 
Benedict, Dr. Sweetser. At the last session 
40 students! 
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4. Vermont Academy of Medium; at 

Castleton. 

5. Berkshire Medical Institution, Pzttsfidd, 
connected with Williams College. 

Professors, Hoary £. Child*, J. D. Welle, 
8. W. Williams, 8. White, 8. P. White. 
C. B. Coventry,' Chester Dewey. . Medical 
students, 84. Chemical, 24=106. Course 
of Instruction, a Lecture term and a Read- 
ing term. The former commences on the 
first Thursday of Sept., and continues 15 
weeks. Fee $40. Matriculation $3. Li- 
brary $10. Board, including washing, lodg- 
ing, and room rent, $1,75 per week. The 
Reading term commences on the first Wed- 
nesday of February, and (with a vaoation of 
3 week* from the 1st Wed. in May,) con- 
tinues to the last Wed. in August. Tui- 
tion $35. Board , dec. $1 ,75 per week. De- 
grees are conferred at the close of the Lec- 
ture term, and at the commencement of 
Williams College. For this institution 
$3000 have been raised by subscription, 
and $5000 given by the Legislature. 

School in Boston, Hart. Univ. 



6. 

The Massachusetts Medical College, be- 
longing to Harvard University, was erect- 
ed in 1815, and is situated in Mason Street, 
near the Common. In this building is a 
cabinet of anatomical preparations, consist- 
ing of more than 1000 valuable specimens ; 
a complete Chemical apparatus; medical 
library, cYc. Lectures commence on the 
3d Wednesday in October, and continue 3 
months. The students have access to the 
medical and surgical practice of the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital without fee. Board in the 
city can be obtained at $3 per week. Fee 
for a whole course $70. Professors, John 
C. Warren, Walter Channing, John W. 
Webster, Jacob Bigelow, James Jackson. 

7. Medical School, Yah College. 

Professors, Thomas Hubbard, Benjamin 
Silliman, Eli Ives, William Tullv, Jona. 
Knight. Number of students, 61. Lec- 
tures commence last week in Oct. and 
terminate last week in Feb. From 50 
to 100 lectures are given, by each Profes- 
sor. Students may attend the lectures on 
Min. and Geol. without charge ; those on 
Nat. Phil, on paying the fee. The Institu- 
tion has a library and anatomical museum, 
access also to the College library. The en- 
tire expense of a residence of tour months, 
with the exception of clothing, is from $120 
to $150. 

8. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. 

Professors, John A. Smith, Alexander H. 
Stevens, Joseph M. Smith, Edward Dela- 
field, John B. Beck, John Torrey, John R. 
Rhinelander. 



9. Mutters MedM Faculty of Qomeaa CdL 

David Hosack, Pros. Samuel 1*. Mitch- 
ell, Vice Pree,— -Professors, Valentine Moti, 
James M'Nevin, John W. Francis, George 
W. Bushe, John Griscom. 

10. Medical Department^ University 0/ Pan** 

sylvama, Philadelphia. 

Professors, Philip 8. Pnyaick, John R. 
Coxe, Nathaniel Chapman,Tho. C. J am e s , 
Robert Hate, Wm. Gibson, Wm. E. Hor- 
ner, William P. Dewees, Samuel Jackson. 
No. in Medical class 1829-30, 421. Session 
begins on the 1st Monday in Nov. and 
ends about the 1st of March. The Com- 
mencement for conferring medical de gi e e a 
is about the 1st of April. The course of 
study and practice at this institution is of a 
very high order. 

11. Medical School of Jefferson College, loca- 

ted at Philadelphia. 
Professors, Geo. M'Clellan, John Eberle, 
W k P. C. Barton, Jacob Green. Benjamin 
R. Rees. The sessions of the lectures are 
held in Tenth-st. Philadelphia in a building 
recently erected for the purpose. Dr. Bar- 
ton's splendid collection of Botany and Ma- 
teria Medics is in tho building. Number of 
students about 120. 

12. Medical School m the University of Ma- 

r y lan d , Baltimore. 

13. Medical College, Charleston, S. C. 
Number of students 130. 

14. Medical Department of Transylvania 

University. 

Professors, Bern. W. Dudley, Charles 
Caldwell, John E. Cooke, Wm. H. Rich- 
ardson, Charles W. Short, James Blythe. 

15. Medical Cottage of Wo, Cincinnati. 

Professors, J.Cobb, J.Whitman, J.Smith, 
E. Slack, John Moorhead, Chs. E. Pierson. 
Students 1828-9, 113. Lectures commence 
on the 1st Monday of Nov. annually, and 
continue till the last day of February. Cost 
of the tickets $62. Graduation $21. Ma- 
triculation, Library, cYc. $3. 

General Summary. 

Name. Pri 

Maine Medical School 
New Hampshire Med. 8c h. 
Medical 80c. Univ. Vt. 
Berkshire Med. Institution 
Massachusetts Med. College 
Medical Dep. Tale College 
Medical School, N. V. City 
Fairfield, N. Y. 
Medical Coll. Philadelphia 
Med. Dep. Jefferson Coll. 
Med. Coll. Charleston, 8. C. 
Med. Dep. Transylvania Un. 
Medical Coll. Ohio 

65 1,763 
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TABLE IV. 

STATES TO WHICH THE STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARIES BELONG. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 



I. Comparison between afferent sections of 

the Country, 

There are twenty-two Theological Sem- 
inaries. Six are in New England; nine 
in the Middle States; three in the South- 
ern States; four in the Western States. 

II. Comparison between different sections 
of the country in regard to numbers. 

The whole number at 13 Seminaries is 
639. Probably the whole No. is not far 
from 700. Of these about 260 belong to 
New England Seminaries; not far from 
340 to the Seminaries in the Middle States ; 
60 to the Southern Seminaries; 40 to the 
Western. 

III. Comparison between the different De- 

nominations. 

Tour of the Theological Seminaries ate 
"WfHi including Cambridge, to 
which belong about 24<T students ; 8 are 
rresbytenan and 270 Students : 4 are Bap- 
tost and 115 Students ; 2 are Episcopal and 
30 Students ; 2 are Lutheran, and 25 Stu- 



dents ; 1 is German Reformed, and 8 Stu- 
dents ; 1 is Dutch Reformed, and 24 Stu- 
dents. 

IV. General comparison in regard to the 
sections of country m which the Students 
' their Collegiate education. 



Not far from 260 were educated at the 
New England Colleges : 120 in those in 
the Middle States ; 40 in the Southern Col- 
leges. 30 in the Western ; and 140 or 150 
are without a collegiate education. 

V. Comparison of the different Colleges. 

Tale Coll. furnishes the largest number 
of Theological Students at the present 
time ; Amherst next if not equal to Tale ; 
Dartmouth the third ; Harvard the fourth ; 
Union the fifth ; Williams the sixth, oVc. 



NOTES ON THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

1. New Hampton. 

" This Institution is of a mixed charac- 
ter, being Academical and Theological. 
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Within about 4 years, put than hive been 
in the Academical Department 39 prepar- 
ing lor the ministry, some of whom are now 
in College. During the past year there 
have been 15 Beneficiaries. Not far from 
50 have professed religion. There are 3 
buildings one, 100 ft. long 36 ft. wide, and 
3 stories, of brick, containing 36 rooms. 
At a mile distant is another building occu- 
pied as a Fern. Seminary." 

Prof. Famsmorth. 
The following summary is from the last 
Catalogue. Theol. Stud. 7; Class. Dep. 
67 ; Sen. Eng. Dep. 60. Jun. Eng. Dep. 
47. Fern. Dep. 52. Total 333 ; 50 of whom 
axe from Boston, Ms. 

2. Cambridge Theological School. 

Of the 75 who have been connected with 
the School, 40 have been aided by the 
funds. Rev. Dr. Ware attends an exercise 
with each of the classes once a week, 
through the year, in the Evidences of Nat. 
and Revealed Rel. and Ch. Theol. Prof. 
Willard gives instruction to the Jun. and 
Mid. classes in the 2d and 3d terms, from 
one to three times a week. Prof. Norton 
instructs the three classes during the year, 

S" ving one or more exercises a week. The 
erman Inst 3 times a week in German, 
once a week to the Seniors in Ethics. A 
Public service, with preaching, in which 
one of the Students officiates, takes place 
twice a week. Also one exercise of extem- 
poraneous preaching. — Last RepjrfHar. Uni. 

3. Hamilton. 

" This Seminary receives none but can- 
didates for the ministry. These are receiv- 
ed in the earliest stage of their study. The 
course of study pursued embraces six 
years." -Prof. Sears. 

We were led into an error- in regard to 
this Seminary, in our table for April 1829, 
from not understanding the nature of the 
institution. From its name and other cir- 
cumstances, we supposed, that it was of a 
mixed character, whereas it is exclusively 
Theological. We gladly avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to make the correction. 

4. Hartwich. 

"The Seminary under my superinten- 
dence is intended to supply the Luth. 
Church in N. York with ministers ; consist- 
ing of about 50 congregations of which 8 
are now vacant ; the 42 remaining are un- 
der the care of 25 ministers. One Synod 
consists of 30 clerical members, 5 of whom 
are engaged in Literary Institutions. The 
number of members of the Luth. Ch. in 
this State is about 10,000. Our Synodical 
meetings are generally commenced on the 
2d Mond. Sept. The next is on Sat. before 
2d Tuesd. Sept. at Ghent, Coluro. Co." 

Dr. 



5. Gettysburg. 



An Institution has lately been commenc- 
ed, under the care of several well qualified 
teachers, and under the general superin- 
tendence of Prof. Schmucker, of the Theol. 
Sem. called the Gbttysbuuoh Gymnasium. 
It is designed to prepare young gentlemen 
for admission to College, or to give to such 
as desire it, an acquaintance with the Col- 
lege course. 

A large and convenient Edifice has been 
purchased. Students destined for the min- 
istry have access to the Library, of 6000 
vols, belonging to the Theol. Sem.; for oth- 
ers a separate Library is preparing. The 
year is divided into 2 Sessions, ending on 
the lsst Wed. of April and Sept. followed 
by vacations of 3 weeks. Tuition 24 dolls, 
per ann. payable quarterly. 

6. Ger. Re/. Sent. 

This Institution was removed from Car- 
lisle to York, Pa. in 1829. Its prospects are 
now encouraging. 

7. A new Literary and Theological Sem- 
inary is about to be established in Missis- 
sippi. 

8. Maryville. 

"This Institution is both Literary and 
Theological. The whole number of pious 
Students is 22, all studying Divinity ; and 
33 in the Literary Department preparing 
for the study of Divinity. Rev. Darius 
Hoyt, Pref. of Lang. Mr. C. W. Todd. 
Prof, elect of Belles Letters and Hist.; Prof 
of Math, not chosen. Messrs. Wilson and 
Kilpatriok, tutors. With this Institution 
is connected a Boarding House and farm, 
which is cultivated by charity students. 
There are at present 32 charity Students in 
the Boarding House." — Dr. Anderson. 

9. Lane Seminary. 

This Institution was founded in 1828 by 
the benevolence of Messrs. E. oY W. A. 
Lane, merchants of New Orleans, who gen- 
erously offered a proportion of tne annual 
income of their business to sustain its ex- 
penses. Its primary object is to afford lit- 
erary and religious instruction to indigent 
young men, with a view to the Christian 
ministry. Its general purpose is Theolo- 
gical Education. The trustees have pro- 
cured 100 acres of land for its site on " Wal- 
nut Hill" two miles from Cincinnati, where 
preparations are making for building. The 
plan of study is that ofour oldest and best 
Theol . Sem. The course of study to be the 
same, and to occupy the same time. A pre- 
paratory School will be connected with it. 
Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith, formerly assist. 
Inst, in Andover Theol. Sem. is the only 
Professor yet appointed. He is on the 
ground, and instructing a few Students. 

Home Miss, for March. 
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10. Hanover Academy, la. 

Three years since this School was esta- 
blished at Hanover, Jefferson Co. la. by the 
Madison Presbytery for Theological instruc- 
tion. In 1829 it was incorporated. In the 
Summer Session of that year there were 18 
Students, 14 of whom were looking to the 
miniitry. In Oct. 1829, the Presbytery 

Save up the care of it to the Synod of In- 
iana. The Synod immediately elected 
Rev. John Matthews, d.d. of Shepherds- 
town, Va. Prof, of Theol. Dr. Matthews 
has accepted and will remove to Hanover 
in May 1830. There are now 22 Students ; 
18 preparing for the ministry. A donation 
of 100 acres of land has been given to the 
Institution to introduce the manual Labor 
Plan. A brick building, 2 stories, 40 ft. 
by 25 has been erected for the purpose. 
The school is six miles below Madison, 
near the Ohio river. The price of board- 
ing including washing, lights &c. is75cts. 
a week. Arrangements are making to re- 
duce the whole expense of boarding to 
$30,00 per ann. exclusive of 2 or 3 hours 
labor a day. Letter of Rev. J. F. Crow. 



11. Rock Spring Theol. School, III. 

From a long and interesting letter of the 
Rev. Prof. Peck, dated April 5th 1830, we 
make the following extracts. 

" The plan of this Seminary is somewhat 
different from Institutions in older com- 
munities, adapted to the present wants and 
circumstances of our population. 

" We have two departments nominally. 
1. A High School, conducted upon the 
general plan of a New England Academy, 
excepting the adoption of some of the 
more modern methods of instruction of the 
" High School" system, as monitorial in- 
struction, illustrations by maps, charts, 
models, pictures &c., with familiar lectures 
and constant questioning. 2. A Theologi- 
cal department, designed for preachers of 
the gospel of any age, with, or without, 
any previous education, — and for any peri- 
od of time however short. To these we 
mean to add, pious young 1 men of promising 
talents, who intend to prepare for the min- 
istry, and to these, whenever circumstances 
possibly admit, we mean, to give a thorough 



classical and English education, with a re- 
gular Theological course. 

Tou are aware of the fact that in then 
remote States there are hundreds of preach- 
ers who have had but little or no opportu- 
nity for education. Some of these are self- 
taught, like ingenious mechanics who take 
up trades without an apprenticeship, and 
become skilful master workmen. This is 
the fact with many preachers in the west, 
who, in any country would rank as able and 
faithful ministers of the New Testament — 
I once found a Methodist brother, (and one 
raised in the Illinois in early times without 
even a common school education,) travel- 
ling amongst the hills of the St. Francois 
river in the Southwestern corner of Mis- 
souri, studying his Greek testament with 
all the ardor and zeal of a Sophomore. The 
grammar he had mastered on horseback, 
but when he came to the task of digging 
out Greek roots, and searching his lexi- 
con, he was obliged to suspend his studies 
till he could dismount, and hare the con- 
venience of some smoky cabin, and a par- 
cel of noisy children around him. Ana in 
this way he mastered the Greek testament 
while on his circuit. Now such a man, if 
he possess the spirit of Christ, would be- 
come an able preacher, if there were not a 
School, or Seminary, or Education Society 
on earth. How much advantage would a 
little regular instruction be to such a mind, 
even for a few months ?" 

The number of pupils is usually about 
50. There are 3 Sessions, 2 of 15 weeks, 
and one of 14 weeks. The Academical 
year closes July 31, when a vacation of 
seven weeks commences. There is a va- 
cation of one week at Christmas. In the 
High School Department a plan of mutual 
instruction is adopted, similar to thatpur- 
sued in some of tne Schools in New Eng- 
land. There is a flourishing Sabbath 
School and Bible Class connected with the 
School, which has been the means of great 
good. A Society of Inquiry on Missions is 
about being formed. The whole expenses 
of a young man for a year, including cloth- 
ing, is about $50, allowing the tuition to be 
gratuitous, and tho style of boarding to be 
economical. 



LAW SCHOOLS. 



1. Cambridge, Mass. 

Under the superintendence of Jos. Story, 
ll. d. and John Hooker Ashmun. Number 
of students 27, arranged in two classes, ac- 
cording to seniority. In another year they 
will form three. Lectures are given ; re- 
views and examination in text books. Moot 
Courts for arguing law questions ; written 



dissertations on various subjects ; instruc- 
tion in the practice of pleading, &c. 

2. Northampton, Mass. 

3. Litchfield, Ct. 

This school attained distinguished celeb- 
rity under the care of the late Judge Reeve. 
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It is now under the superintendence of 
Hon. Jamee Gould. 

4. Law School in Yale College. 

Instruction is given by the Hon. David 
Daggett, judge of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, and by S. J. Hitchcock, Esq. 
A course of Lectures is delivered by Mr. 
Daggett on all the subjects and titles of 
Common and Statute Law. The students 
have access to the College Libraries, and to 
a Law Library. Tuition $75 per annum. 
Course of study occupies two years. Stu- 



dents are however, received, for a shorter, 
time. Moot Courts are regularly holden. 
Number of students 21. 

5. Philadelphia, Pa. 

6. Williamsburg, Va. 
Number of students 9. 

7. Charleston, S. C. 

8. Lexington, Ky. 

John Boyle, ll. o. Professor of Law. 
Number of students 20. 



COLLEGES ON THE CONTINENT- OF EUROPE. 



The study of civil law was commenced in 
Bologna, Italy, in 425, by order of Theodo- 
ei us the Great. Degrees were not conferred 
till 1140. Universities were early esta- 
blished at Parma, Padua, and other Italian 
cities. In Spain and Portugal, for several 
centuries, after the revival of letters, there 
were many flourishing Colleges. Several 
are now extinct. That at Lisbon had re- 
cently 1000 Students. 

University of Paris. 

This is one of the most ancient in Eu- 
rope, being founded about the close of the 
8th century. It was at first divided into 
Jour nations, arranged according to their 
country whatever might be their studies. 
Separate Faculties were formed at a later 
date. Theology first, then medicine, then 
Canon Law. Colleges were at first public 
dwellings for Students, afterwards Schools, 
then places for instruction. At the begin-' 
ning of the 13th century, there were in the 
University of Paris, 30,000 Students. The 
first Degree of d. d. conferred was in 1150. 
On account of a dispute with the Queen 
Blanche, the Scholars dispersed all over 
Europe. Henry II, induced many to go 
over to England. The University was at 
first under clerical government. As the 
authority of the Pope declined, the secular 
power interfered, till the French Revolu- 
tion, when the spirit of the Universities 
waa found to be altogether at war with the 
spirit of the times. On the 17th of March 
1308, the University of Paris was reorgan- 
ized, of which all the Seminaries in France 
formed a part. It is now under the control 
of a Royal council of instruction in Paris. 
The university comprises twenty six Acad- 
emies. 

I. Faculties, viz. of Theology, Sciences, 
Law Medicine, Literature. Few of the 
Academies have more than 3 Faculties. 
The whole No. in France aro 7 of Theol. 
(2 Protestant) 9 of Law ; 10 of Sciences, 
3 of Medicine ; 23 of Literature, 52 in all. 
A rector is at the head of each Academy. 
A Dean elected from the Professors pre- 



sides over each Faculty. To matriculate 
in Theology and Law a degree from the 
Faculty of Literature is essential ; in med- 
icine from the Faculties of Literature and 
Sciences. The Faculty of Sciences is di- 
vided into Mathematical and Physical. It 
is supported partly from fees, and partly 
from public funds. 

II. Colleges. They are far more exten- 
sive than ours. They are 1. Royal, in part 
supported by Government. 2. Commercial, 
in part supported by towns. 3. Private. 
Boys are admitted to College at 8 years of 
age. They attend to the elementary stu- 
dies, Lang. Math. Phil. &c. There are 
34 Royal and 320 commercial Colleges — 
in which are 1700 teachers, with a fixed 
salary of $200 each per ann. ; dependent 
for the rest upon fees. 

III. Private Establishments. In these the 
same course is pursued as in the Colleges, 
on a Bmall scale. The Principal must have 
a degree from the University. 

IV. Elementary Schools. Studies are read- 
ing, writing, &c. There are 16 Inspec- 
tors, whose duties are most important. 
They are called to visit, inspect, reform 
abuses, report, &c. Very great exertions 
are now making in France to advance edu- 
cation. In 6 years from 1815, the num- 
ber in the Primary Schools was increased 
300,000. 



German Universities. 



Names. No. ins. Noutt. 

Berlin 

Breslau 

Boon 

Kon iff burg 

Griefewalde 

Halle 

Vienna 

Prague 

Elangcn 

Landshut 



66 


1,526 


49 


710 


56 


931 


S3 


303 


30 


227 


54 


1,119 


77 


1,686 


55 


1,449 


34 


498 


48 


623 


31 


660 



Names. No.ins. 

Heidelberg 55 

Freyburs 35 

Baale 24 

Tubingen 44 

Gieeen 39 

Marburg 38 

Gottingen 89 

Jena 51 

Leipzeig 81 

Rostock 34 

Kiel 36 



No. St. 
6*26 
556 
214 
827 
371 
304 
1,545 
432 
1,384 
201 
238 



Wurzburg 

Total— 22 Universities; 1059 Instructors; 
10,432 Students. 

This list is for the year 1&25. The In- 
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•tractors include the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary professors and teachers. The med- 
ical students form more than one fourth 
part of the whole. No individual is allow- 
ed to receive the title of M. D. till he has 
completed his three years' course at one of 
the universities. The Faculty of Law is 
divided into two departments, Roman and 
German Law. The Catholic part of Ger- 
many has between 14 and 15 millions of in- 
habitants, and 7 universities, with 6,100 
students. Protestant Germany has be- 
tween 15 and 16 millions, fourteen univer- 
sities, with 10,000 students. 

At Strasburg there is a seminary for edu- 
cating Protestant clergymen, which has 
from 30 to 50 students. In the university 
of Berlin, as in that of Gottingen, there are 
four departments, theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy. There are Hoet ween two ana 
three hundred courses of lectures delivered 
annually at this university. Each course 
occupies four and a half months. The pro- 
fessors are chosen for life, but receive only 
half of their subsistence from a regular sal- 
ary ; the other half must be derived from 
personal exertion. Dwight's Trav. 

Gymnasia. 

These schools owe their modern origin 
to the Reformation. They are divided in- 
to two classes. Private, where the boys 
constantly reside under the eyes of their in- 
structors. Public, where the youth reside 
in the city, and recite and attend lectures 
in the gymnasium. At the head of the 
school is a rector, and a vice rector. The 
instructors are divided into two classes. 
First, those who are qualified to lecture in 
the universities. The second must have a 
thorough knowledge of their particular de- 
partment. The former instruct the stu- 
dents twelve, and the latter twenty-four 
hours per week. The boys enter these in- 
stitutions from nine to thirteen years of 
age, and remain from five to seven years. 
Theological instruction is given twice a 
week, to which two hours are appropriated. 
The school is divided into six or seven 
classes. The great superiority of these 
schools result, first, from their exegetical 
mode of instruction ; second, from the admi- 
rable subdivision of mental labour which is 
observable in all of them. One instructor, 
instead of having the whole circle of an- 
cient languages assigned to him, has but 
one language, or even one or two authors in 
a language. 

Prussian Schools. 

- They are entirely under the direction of 
government. No one is allowed to act as 
an instructor without a previous examina- 
tion and a written permission. In 1826, 
there were more than 20,000 of these 
schools in the kingdom. For the education 
of instructors, one or more seminaries are 



established in every province, and support- 
ed by government. Thus a uniform sys- 
tem of instruction is established throughout 
the kingdom. At these seminaries are 
taught geography, arithmetic, the Ger- 
man language, the Bible, the best mode of 
educating and governing children, dbc 
Every clergyman in Prussia is required to 
visit the school, or schools of his pariah, and 
ascertain whether the teacher fulfils his du- 
ties. Every parent is required to send his 
children to school at six years of age. The 
school-house is erected by the pariah. The 
instructor is supported in part by the par- 
ish, and by about 6 cents a month for each 
child from its parents. All the books are 
selected by the consistory, or church of- 
ficers. The Bible is universally used. 

Great Britain. 

Oxford has 19 colleges and 6 halls ; a li- 
brary of 500,000 printed volumes, with 
30,000 manuscripts, and 3,000 students.— 
Cambridge has 12 colleges, 1,500 students, 
and 200,000 volumes.— Edinburgh has 1,700 
students. — Dublin, 300 students. 

Theological Education in Great 
Britain. 

In the Episcopal Establishment in En- 
gland there is no regular system of instruc- 
tion, by which a divine is trained to the 
duties of his profession. In both univer- 
sities there are a few lectures delivered by 
the Divinity Professors, but these means 
are very limited, and attendance upon them 
in candidates for holy orders is quite irreg- 
ular. Both law and physic, equally with 
theology, have their Professors and Lec- 
tures, but no man, is admitted to practise, 
till in another and an exclusive school, be 
has abstracted himself to a strictly profes- 
sional education. But for church candi- 
dates there is no suitable and peculiar 
school. A few weeks' reading in some di- 
ocese will qualify a young man, who hat 
passed through college, with ordinary at- 
tainments, to undergo an examination for 
deacon's orders, with the utmost ease.— 
This subject is now exciting considerable 
attention in England. It is proposed to 
set apart two or three colleges, at each of 
the Universities, exclusively for theologi- 
cal education ; or, if that should be imprac- 
ticable to found immediately an ecclesiasti- 
cal University in some suitable part of the 
Kingdom, or that some new colleges be 
built at Oxford and Cambridge, for the re- 
ception of Divinity Students. Instead of 
either of these plans the late Professor Jar- 
dine of Glasgow, proposed that the Divini- 
ty Professors, at each University enter in* 
to some systematic arrangement, for the in- 
struction of all who arc intended for the 
church, and who shall give testimonials to 
the Bishop, who examines them, that the/ 
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have passed satisfactorily through the clas- 
es. 

Academics of the Dissenters. 

The exclusive character of the two groat 
Universities, early gave rise to various 
Literary and theological institutions among 
the Dissenters. Oliver Cromwell estab- 
lished, in his Protectorate, a third college at 
Durham, of which he appointed Richard 
Frankland, a Cambridge student. Vice Pres- 
ident. The restoration of Charles obliged 
Frankland to retire. He soon established 
at Rathmes in Yorkshire, a private theolog- 
ical academy. He died in 1098. He edu- 
cated more than 900 students. Mr. Timo- 
thy Jollie succeeded him, and the academy 
was removed to a place near Sheffield. In 
the year 1700, he had 26 students. He 
died in 1714. At Taunton was another a- 
cademy, instituted about the same time 
with the former, under the care of Rev. 
Matthew Warren. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Stephen James, who had two as- 
sistants. At Shrewsbury was a third Insti- 
tution, of more celebrity, than either of the 
preceding: a fourth was established at Hoz- 
ton square, near London. A fifth Semina- 
ry was in London ; one of its first tutors 
was Isaac Chauncey, son of President 
Chaunoey, of Cambridge, N. England. 
Other academies were established, tempo- 
rarily at Exeter, Bridgewater, Coventry, 
dec. Among the most distinguished tutors 
were Theophilus Gale, Thomas Vincent, 
Matthew Henry, dec. 

Flourishing academies now exist at Hox- 
ton, Bristol, Homerton, and several other 

S laces. At Homerton, the Rev. John Pye 
Imith d. d. is the principal Instructor. — 
He is very favourably known in this coun- 
try as well as in England as a theological 
writer. We have seen the course of stud- 
ies at the Institution. It is of a highly re- 
spectable character. Rev. Henry Torster 
Burder is one of the instructors at Hoxton. 

Scotlahd. 

In Scotland, the students enter a Divini- 
ty course after an attendance of four years 
at the classes of Philosophy and Literature. 
This course extends through four years, 
and if interrupted, six years. During two 
of these, however, the attendance maybe 
irregular, the students being required to 
attend only for a few days each year. This 
indulgence is allowed, in order that the 
students may perform the office of private 
tutors in families. No examinations are 
required, during the long course of attend- 
ance, and the few professional discourses, 
which may, or may not be prepared by those 
who deliver them, are a very unsatisfying 
proof, of talent, or industry. At some in- 
stitutions personal attendance is almost en- 
tirely optional. At Glasgow, a more thor- 
ough course is pursued, by the Rev. Dr. 



M'Gill, the present Professor of theology. 
The number of students is not far from 200, 
and the session consists of six months. — 
The students are divided into two classes, 
Junior and Senior. To the Junior class. 
Lectures are delivered on the Evidences 
of Christianity, Inspiration, &c. Essays 
are written by each member of the class, 
criticised by the Professor, and afterwards 
read publicly. Each student also delivers 
a homily every term. The Professor meets 
in private eacn student^ and gives him in- 
structions and admonitions. 

The senior division consists of students 
of the second, third, and fourth years of at- 
tendance. The course of lectures extends 
over three sessions. Each session, howev- 
er, has such a part of the entire system, as 
forms a whole within itself. Lectures are 
given in the second year, on the several du- 
ties of a student of theology, his dangers, 
temptations, proper dispositions of heart, 
Ac. They then attend to the critical study 
of the scriptures. The lectures are then 
directed to the statement of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity. Essays, private 
examinations, Ac. are required. The third 
year the same course is continued. The 
students of the fourth year prepare for their 
trials before the Presbyteries. There is 
great activity and industry in this Theolog- 
ical School. The business of teaching;, on 
an average, occupies three hours each day. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Rev. JOSEPH P. FE8SENDEN, ingt. paator, Cong. 

South Bridgetoo, Mains. Feb. 10, 1830. 
Rev. EBER CARPENTER, ord. paator, Cong . York, 

Me. Feb. 17. 

Mr. LEWIS E. CASWELL, ord. evang. Bap. 

bornton, New Hampshire. Dec 31, 1899. 
Rev. WILLIAM M. CORNELL, ord. evang . Coof. 

Enter. N. H. Jan. 10, 1830. 
Rev. WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, ord. pastor, Cong. 

Bethlebem, N. H. Jan. 97. Aasooiated eknieb of 

Bethlehem and Whitefteld. 
Mr. W. A. WHTTWELL, ord. paator, Unit. WaU 

pofe, N. H. Feb. 3. 
Mr. CALEB B. SHUTE, ord. paator, Bap. Donstable, 

N.H.Feb. 25. 
Rev. ANDREW RANKIN, hut. pastor, Cong. Salis- 
bury, N. H. March 4. 
Rev. GEORGE PUNCHARD. ord. paator, . Coag. 

Plymouth, N. H. March 11. 



Rev. EZRA FISHER, ord. paator, Bap. 

Vermont. Jan. SO, 1830. _ 

Rev. AUSTIN HAZBN, inet. paator, Cons. Bart- 
ford, Vt. Feb. 3. North Chareh and Society. 

Rev. LUCIUS L. TILDEN, ord. pastor, Cong. West 
Rutland, Vt. March 17. 

Rev. BENJAMIN PITMAN, init. paator, Cong. Put- 
ney, Vt- March 3. 

Rev. JAMES 8ANFORD, init. paator, Cong. Gill, 
Manaobneette. Dec. 96. 1889. 

CORMAC JOSEPH CONNOLLY, ree'd. order of 
Prieet. Rom. Oath. Boston, Mass. Jan. 15, 
1830. 
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Rev. CHRISTOPHER T. THAYER, ord. pastor, 
Unit. Beverly, Essex co. Mass. Jan. 97. 1st. 
Cong. Soc. 

Rev. JOHN 8.C. ABBOT, ord. pastor, Cone. Wor- 
cester, Worcester Co. Mass. Jan. 28. Cel. eh. 
and Soc. 

Rev. DANIEL CHESSMAN, rocog. pastor, Baptist, 
Lyon, Essex co. Mass. Feb. 4. 

Rev. ROBERT F. WALCUT, ord. pastor, Unit. Ber- 
lin. Mass. Feb. 10. 

Mr. JAMES W. THOMPSON, ord. pastor, Unit. 
Natick, Mass. Feb. 17. 

Rev. JOSEPH M. DRIVER, inst. pastor, Bap. Brook- 
line, Mass. Marob 25. 

Mr. HERSEY BR ADPORD GOODWIN, ord. c. paa- 
tor, Unit. Concord, Mass. Feb. 17. 

Mr. H. C. SKINNER, ord. evang. Bap. Sandisfield, 
Mass. Feb. 20. Grad. Th. Sem. Hamilton, N. Y. 

Rev. WILLIAM H. BEECH ER, ord. pastor, Cons;. 
Newport, R. I. March 25. 

Rev. THOMAS ROBBINS, inst. pastor, Con. Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Feb. 3, 1830. 

Rev. BARNABAS PHINNEY, ord. Lisbon, Hano- 
ver Soc. Conn. March S. 

Rev. 8POFFORD D. JEWETT, ord. pastor, Gris- 
wold. Conn. Feb. 3. 

Rev. AZARIAH CLARK, inst. Cong. Cole brook, 
Conn. Mareh 10. 

Rev. BURR BALDWIN, inst. pastor, Cong. New 
Hartford, Conn. Feb. 17. 

Rev. CHARLES A. BOARDMAN, inst. pastor, 
Cong. New Haven, Conn. March 14. 

Rev. JOSEPH MYERS, inst. pastor, Presb. Brock- 
port, New York. Jan. 13, 1830. 

Rev. JOHN CLARK, inst. pastor, Presb. Scipio, 
N. Y. Feb. 1. 

DAVID W. ELMORE, ord. evang. Sandlake. N. Y. 
Feb. 3. 

Rev. Mr. BUTTS, ord. pastor, Presb. Western, O- 
neida Co. New York. March 9. 

Mr. HUDSON, ord. evang. Scipio, N. Y. Feb. 3. 

Rev. ELIAKIM PHELPS, inst. paator, Presb. Ge- 
neva, N. Y. Feb. 11. 

Mr. HARVEY B. DODGE, ord. evang. Bap. Pitts- 
burgh, N. Y. Feb. 11. 

Rev. SAMUEL W. BRACE, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Skeneatiles, N. Y. Feb. 17. 

Rev. WILLIAM R. WHITTINGHAM, instit. rec- 
tor, Epis. Orange Place, New Jersey. Dec. 18, 
1829. 

Rev. BENJAMIN HOLMES, instit. rector, Epis. 
Morristown, N. J. Jan. 30, 1830. 



Rev. HENRY T. KELLBY, inst. pastor, Pteab. 

Kingsville, Ashtabula co. Ohio. Oct. 7, 18091 
Rev. WILLIAM O.STRATTON, inst. pastor, Pkeeb. 

Canfield and Ellsworth, Ohio. Jan. 27, 1830. 
Rev. CALEB BUR BANK, inst. pastor, Madieoo and 

Uniooville, Geauga co. Ohio. Jan. 27. 
Mr. ZACHARIAH MEADE, adm. deacon, Epis. 

Alexandria. 

Whole number in eJh« above fut , 55. 



SUMMARY. 



Ordinations . . 
Installations 

Institutions . . 

OFFICES. 

Pastors . . 

Col. Pastor . . 

Evangelists . . 

Priests . . 

Deacons . . 

Rectors . . . 



83 

20 

2 



34 
1 
9 

4 
4 
2 



Mr. GEORGE P. GIDDINGS, adm. deacon, Epis. 

Germantown, Pennsylvania. Jan. 24, 1830. 
Mr. MATTHEW H. HENDERSON, ord. deacon, 

Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. March 7. 



Mr. JOHN A. ADAM8, adm. deacon, Epis. Staunton, 
Virginia. Dec 6, 1829. 

Rev. EBENEZER BOYDEN, adm. priest, Epis. 
Staunton, Va. Dec. 6, 1829. 

Rev. C. DU3SER, adm. priest, Epis. Antrim Parish, 
Va Dae 29 

Rev. Z. H. GOLDSMITH, adm. priest, Epis. Ports- 
mouth, Va. Jan. 10, 1830. 

Mr. JOHN BATEMAN, ord. evang. Bap. Piedmont, 
South Carolina. 

Rev. DAVID WRIGHT, ord. evang. Presb. Colum- 
bus, Monroe co. Mississippi. Jan. 19, 1830. 

NATHAN ARNETT, set apart evang. Bap. Rock 
Spring, St. Clair, Illinois. Jan. 24,1830. 

Rev. CHARLE8 PHILLIPS, inst. pastor, Greenup 
co. Kentucky. Jan. 8, 1830. 



DENOMINATIONS. 

. 18 
. 8 
. 9 



Congregational . 
Presbyterian . . 
Baptist . . 

Episcopal ... 9 
Unitarian ... 5 
Roman Catholic . 1 
Not designated . . 4 



STATES. 

Maine ... 9 

New Hampshire 7 

Vermont ... 4 

Rhode Island . . 1 

Massachusetts . . 10 

Connecticut . . 6 

New York ... 8 

New Jersey • . . 2 

Pennsylvania ... 2 

Virginia ... 5 

S. Carolina ... I 

Mississippi ... 1 

Illinois .... 1 

Kentucky .... 1 

Ohio 3 

DATES. 

1829 October ... 1 
December . 6 

1830 January - . 16 
February • . 19 
March ... II 
Not designated 2 



QUARTERLY LIST 



OF 



DEATHS 

of Clergymen and Students in TheeUgf, and Mig- 

sionarit*. 



Rev. NATHANIEL WEBSTER, et. 81, Conf. Port- 
land, Maine. March 8, 1830. pastor let ch. Bidde- 
ford. 

Rev. DAVID GOOD ALL, a*. 80, Littleton, New 
Hampshire. Settled minister over 20 years in 
Halifax, Vt Graduate of Harvard Coll. 

Rev. SMITH MILES, set. 65, Epis. Chatham, Con- 
necticut. Feb. 1830. 

Rev. JOEL WILCOXON, art. 65, Math. Stratford, 
Conn. Jan. 30. 

Rev. JOHN LANGDON, et. 40, Bethlehem, Conn. 
Feb. 28. 

Rev. I8AAC WILKIN8, West Cheater, West 
Chester co. New York. Feb 6, 1830. 

ELIAS HICKS, net. 82, of the Soc. of Friends, Jeri- 
cho, Long Island, N. Y. Feb. 27. 

Rev. JOSEPH 8. CHRISTMAS, est. 27, Presb. New 
York oity, N. Y. March 14. Pastor of Bowery 
cb. 

Rev. A MAS A BROWN, et. 76, Bap. Hartford, N. Y. 

Rev. JOHN SELLON, Epis. Albany, N. Y. March 
2. For 7 yrs. pastor Epis. ch. N. V. 

Rev. JOSEPH CLARKSON. sat. 65. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Jan. 25,1630. 

Rev. CHRISTIAN NEWOOMB, et. 89. German 
Methodist Hagerstown, Maryland. March 10, 
1830. For many years, Bishop of the German 
Jueth. Soc. 

Rev. JOHN ALLEN, et. 71, Baltimore, Md. March 
16. Prof. Math. On. Maryland. 
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Bev. JOHN FLETCHER, Moth. Rlobsntmd, Virgin- 
ia. Jao. 5,1830. Local Minister. 

Est. WILLIAM P. MARTIN, art. 85, Math, near 
Lynchburg, Va. Oct. 30, 1899. 

Bar. MICHAEL SWAIN, Guilford eo. North Caro- 
lina, Jan. 9, 1830. 

Ru Rev. (BISHOP) RAVENSCROFT, «U 58, Epis. 
Raleigh, N. C. March 5. 

Rov. SAMUEL NEWTON, Bap. Antanga eo. Ala- 
bama. At to© Residence of Mr. James Newtoo. 



Rev. FATHER HILL. Cath. Cincinnati, Chio. Vi- 
car gen. Bishop of Cincinnati. 



SUMMARY. 



Student in Theology. 

Mr. JOUN OTIS FAYSON, Andorer, Maes. Jan. 
24. Memo, inn. claaa Th. Sam. Aadover. Na- 
tive of Pomfret, Conn. Grad. Tale Col. 

W\olt Mo. in the above list, 20. 



AGES. 

Front 20 to 30 

30 40 . 

40 50 . 

50 60 . 

60 70 . 

70 80 . 

80 90 . 

Not specified . . 
Sum of all the ag- 
es specified 

Avar age age . , 



1 
1 
3 
9 
5 
7 

966 

69 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational . . 1 

Preiniyterian ... 1 

Baptist .... 9 

Episcopal .... 3 

Methodiat ... 3 

Gorman Methodist . 1 

Friends 1 

Soman Catholic 1 

Not specified . • 6 

Student in Theology 1 



STATES. 

Maine . . . . 
New Hampshire . 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut . . 
New York . . 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland • . . 
Virginia . . . 
North Carolina . 
Alabama . . . 
Ohio 



DATES. 

1829 October . . 

1830 January 
February . 
March • 
Not specified 



I 
1 

1 
3 

S 
1 

s 

9 
9 
1 
1 



1 
5 

4 
6 

4 
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Reports or Agents. 



From the Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary 
of tlu Western Agency of the American 
Education Society. 

Cincinnati, March 31, 1830. 
To the Directors of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

Dear Brethren and fellow laborer* in tbe 
Gospel . 

In presenting you with a brief view of 
that part of the great enterprize intrusted 
to my special supervision, it will not he ex- 
pected that I should be able to report, that 
in a few months any [Treat things have ac- 
tually been accomplished for the Education 
cause at the West : and vet it is my privi- 
lege to say, that the work has commenced 
under auspice*, which should excite grati- 
tude and thanksgiving, for the past, and in- 
spire increasing zeal and faith, prayer and 
activity in future. Every day since my en- 
trance into this great Valley and especial- 
ly since my particular connexion with this 
important undertaking, has deepened my 
convictions of the magnitude and the ur- 
gent necessity of the work. The fact that 
hundreds of our Churches are seeking in 
vain for Pastors ; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the destitute and perishing, aro 
famishing for the bread and water or life ; 
the fact that infidelity, and error, and 
crime, are rapidly preoccupying these wide 
spreading fields or labour, and multiplying 
the difficulties in the way of their future 

33 



occupancy ; and the fact that the increase 
of our population is fast surpassing the in- 
crease of our Ministers, and the means of 
moral improvement, are to me no longer 
distant objects of contemplation, but living, 
and painful realities of every day's observa- 
tion. To bring this great enterprize in 
which we aro engaged the more fully be- 
fore the Western Churches, it was one of 
my first objects to prepare a brief view of 
the principles, plans, and operations of the 
Am. Ed. Soc. for the Christian Journal. 
Since the appointment of our Board of Agen- 
cy, my attention has been directed to the 
selection of suitable young men for the 
.Ministry — to the increase of our funds, — 
and to a careful supervision over our young 
men. As it was the opinion of our Breth- 
ren here, as well as my own, that our suc- 
cess in drawing forth the resources of tbe 
western Churches would depend much 
upon the number of their needy sons, ac- 
tually sought out, and placed in a course of 
training for the Ministry ; I have devoted 
much time and pains to this part of my 
work. In travelling a distance of 1500 
miles through some parts of Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Ohio, upwards of 50 young men 
of promise have come to my knowledge 
most of whom I have had the opportunity 
of seeing — and the majority of whom will 
probably at least attempt a course of study, 
preparatory to the Ministry. How many 
will do this cannot yet he determined. 
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"Eight or tan have already commenced a 
course of study in this city at their own ex- 
pense, who now promise well, and will 
probably in the fall apply to our Board for 
aid. While in the city at different times I 
make it a special object to have frequent 
intercourse with them — and to develope 
and improve their intellectual and religious 
characters. Several other young men in 
Other places have commenced, or are about 
to commence study. From all the informa- 
tion already obtained on the subject I am 
led to believe that from 50 to 100 young 
men of promise will be found at the West 
during the present year, most of whom will 
need, to a greater or less extent the patron- 
age of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

Collection of Funds. While this subject 
has not been my prominent object, yet this 
important work has not been entirely neg- 
lected. About $1200 may, by the blessing 
of God, be expected from several Societies 
and Individuals, visited by me, though but 
a small part of it has yet been collected. 
The particular items you will find in anoth- 
er place. Besides the above amount it 
will be encouraging for you to know that 
a good brother whom I have seen — Mr. 

propriated one third of his property, or 
about $2,000 to the use of the Am. Ed. Soc. 
and the same sum to two other kindred In- 
stitutions. The disclosure of such facts in 
this moral wilderness cannot fail to inspire 
feelings of gratitude to God, while it will 
excite the pleasing hope that not a few of 
the friends of Zion here, provoked to love 
and good works by the example of their 
fathers, will be found devising liberal things 
for the cause of Christian benevolence. 

Deep interest in the Am. Ed. Soc. Proba- 
bly no Branch of the christian enterprize 
which has been presented before the wes- 
tern churches and Ministers has excited so 
deep and lively an interest, and secured so 
cheerful a cooperation as the cause of edu- 
cation. Our Ministers and Churches know 
by most painful experience what is meant 
by the urgent demand for laborers in this 
great western valley. In traversing these 
waste places of Zion how often have our 
hearts bled, in finding famishing numbers 
of the Redeemer's family who had not en- 
joyed a communion season, some for two, 
some for five, and others for ten years. 
Yes, dear brethren, our eyes have witnes- 
sed this distressing and almost incredible 
famine of the word of God. Nor will the 
wants of our country appear less affecting 
to you, than to us, when we tell you of the 
two great States of Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana through which I have travelled, 
embracing a territory one third larger than 
the whole of New England, with her 1000 
enlightened Ministers, containing a popula- 
tion of 500,000 souls with but twelve or 
fourteen Presbyterian, and a small number 



of other Preachers to break to them the> 
bread of life ;— when we tell you of the 
western section of Louisiana, a region of 
inexbaustable fertility 200 miles long and 
100 broad, thickly populated, without m 
single Presbyterian Minister — and when ws» 
point you to 12 adjoining counties in our 
own beloved State of Ohio with her mill- 
ion of inhabitants, without a single Preach- 
er of the gospel of our denomination, and 
but very row of any other; — in view of such 
facts which are constantly before our eye*) 
and with which I might fill my sheet, it is 
impossible for our Churches and Ministers 
not to feel an absorbing interest in the) 
great work of multiplying Laborers for 
this wide spreading and whitening harvest 
of the Lord; and when they listen to the 
solemn pledge of the Am. £d. Soc. that by 
the help of God they will extend the hand 
of assistance to every young man in the 
United States of suitable character who ie 
desirous of entering the gospel Ministry — 
their sinking spirits revive— they thank 
God and take courage — they confidently 
hope for the perpetuity and increase of our 
churchos — for the salvation of our country 
and the conversion of the world. The pe- 
culiar features of the Am. Ed. Soc. seem 
to call forth a spontaneous and almost uni- 
form expression of approbation from the 
friends of religion wherever made known 
at the West. The loaning system, with the 
smallness of appropriations, presenting the 
most powerful motives to industry, econo- 
my and self denial; and the plan of high 
accountability, and of pastoral supervision, 
are regarded generally as having a peculiar 
adaptation to the wants and characters, and 
future usefulness of these young mon at 
the West. I have full confidence that the 
more these principles are canvassed the 
more highly they will be appreciated, and 
approved. 

Pastoral Supervision. No part of my work 
has pressed upon my spirit with such ab- 
sorbing, and I hope profitable interest as 
that of laboring by personal intercourse to 
elevate the standard of holiness among our 
young men. Never do I feel so deeply 
that I am standing on holy ground as when 
I enter the closet with these beloved youth, 
and affectionately inquire into the state of 
their souls — urging the indispensable neces- 
sity of preeminent holiness to their happi- 
ness and usefulness in the arduous and re- 
sponsible work — and commending their 
souls to the care and grace and fellowship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ by a parting 
prayer ; and the meltings of soul, tne ten- 
derness of conscience, the expressed pur- 
poses of renewed consecration to God, and 
the grateful acknowledgements made for 
these pastoral visits, which have char- 
acterised such interviews, have inspired 
the hope that these delightful labors nave 
not been in vain in the Lord — and that a 
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race of men are now training up whose 
spirit, and faith, and zeal shall never 



cease till the gospel is published to eve- 
• creature. But while we labor to raise 
e standard of personal piety among our 



2 

prospective Ministers, how much do we 
need the return of apostolic zeal and self 
denial, of enterprise and fidelity among 
those who are already the official ambassa- 
dors of Christ, and charged with a commis- 
sion to evangelize the world ! If a little 
band of helpless and hated disciples, baptiz- 
ed into the spirit of their Divine Redeemer 
could so speedily extend the triumphs of 
the Cross over the civilized world, how 
speedily might the latter day fflory be ush- 
ered in if every Minister of (Jurist now in 
the field were a flame of fire — were im- 
bued with the spirit of Prophets, Apostles, 
Martyrs and Confessors. 

Churches and Ministers at the West are 

Srepared to feel, and do deeply feel, that 
libles and Tracts, and Sabbath Schools, 
and religious newspapers, and all other 
means of moral improvement, however im- 
portant, will do but little to bring the mill- 
ions of our new settlers under the appropri- 
ate influences of the gospel, without the 
aids of an enlightened and pious Ministry. 
Our Institution is now felt to be of funda- 
mental importance ; that though too much 
has not been done for other Benevolent So- 
cieties, far too little has been done for this ; 
and that whatever other Institution shall 
in future perform but a part of its appro- 
priate work ; this ought, and must perform 
it all. How great, dear brethren, is our re- 
sponsibility and happiness in having com- 
mitted to our hands the glorious enter- 
prize of training so many sons of the 
Church for the noly Ministry — an enter- 
prize which if it be accomplished, (and who 
can endure the thought of its failure) shall 
make our Wilderness to bud and blossom 
as the Rose, and which we may hope will 
send the gospel to every creature, before 
the close of the prosent century. 

The following are the items of funds paid 
in already, and to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of this Board according to present ex- 
pectation. 

From F. Y. Vail, Temporary Scholarship, 975 

per. aim. for 7 yean . $595,00 

John Ambler, Springfield, Ohio, a Note 

payable in July 1830 .... 55,00 
Subacriplion of married LftdiwT Sewing 
Society of Cincinnati for Educating 
Young men of the West for the Min- 
istry Aux. to Am. Ed. Sue. . . 200,00 
Indiana Branch of the Am. Ed. Soc. . 1520,00 
Mr. Luther Halsey, an annual appro- 
priation if he had lived . . 60,00 
Madison Male and Fem. Ed. Soc. . 50,00 
Dayton Male and Fem. Ed. Soc. . . 80,00 
Buck Creek Male Ed. 8oc. . . 90,00 

Urbana Fem. Ed. Soc 90,00 

Troy Male and Fem. Ed. Bee. . , 50,00 

PiqoaMaleEd.8oe 14,00 

Mr. John Ambler, Springfield 6*00 



The following gentlemen constitute the 
Board of Agents of the American Educa- 
tion Society at Cincinnati. 

Rev. Elijah Slack, Chairman. Rev. Da- 
vid Root, Rev. Lewis Howell, Rev. Benj. 
Graves, Thomas L. Payne, Dr. James 
Warren, Stephen Burroughs, Esq. Mr. Na- 
than Baker, Treat., Samuel Newell, Esq., 
and Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary. 

Executive Committee— Rev. Messrs. Root, 
Vail, and Mr. Nathan Baker. 

Quarterly Meetings of the Board are held 
four weeks previous to the 2d Wednesday 
of January, April, July, and October. 

Examining Committee—Rev. Joshua L. 
Wilson, D. D., Rev. Professor Beckwith, 
and Rev. David Root. 

The Cincinnati Presbytery, at a late meet- 
ing, after hearing Mr Vail on the organisa- 
tion, objects, claims, and operations of the 
American Education Soeiety, voted to re- 
commend the Society to the attention and 
patronage of the churches. 

lie Diana Education Society. 

A Soeiety with the above name was form- 
ed Jan. 27, 1830, at Hanover, Jefferson co- 
Indiana, Auxiliary to the American Edu- 
cation Society. A letter from the Rev. 
John Finley Crow, Cor. Secretary, dated 
Hanover, Feb. 16, 1830, containing official 
notice of the formation of the Society, states ; 

" The meeting was attended by a number 
of clergymen, and also by the agent of the 
American Education Society, Mr. Vail. — 
After an appropriate address by the agent, 
the constitution was subscribed by nine life 
members, and by a number of annual sub- 
scribers, with different sums, making alto- 
gether $116. We expect Auxiliary Socie- 
ties to be formed through the State." 

The Board of Directors of the Parent So. 
ciety has recognized the Indiana Education 
Society as a Branch. The following are 
the officers of the Society. 

Jeremiah Sullivan, President. Burr Brad, 
ley, Judge Goodlet, James Blake, Vice 
Presidents. John F. Crow, Secretary. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, Treasurer. John M. Dickey, 
James H. Johnston, Samuel Gregg, Lean- 
der Cobb, Tilly H. Brown, Ashbell S. 
Wells, Calvin Butler, Andrew Wylie, D.D. 
James Crawford, Martin M. Post, James 
Wier, Samuel Smock, Victor King, Thom- 
$1900,00 u Stephens, Samuel Ryker, Directors. 
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ssrs. Johnson, 
Brown, Dunn, Smock, and Crow. 

Annual Muting— at Madison, on the day 
previous to the meeting of the Synod of 
Indiana, in October next. 



Wsvm* Reserve Brasch. 

Letters hive been received from the Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, whose enccessfiil agency 
within the limits of this Branch were men- 
tioned in oar last number, dated Feb. 13, 
March 13, and April 17. H«* has attended 
the meetings of several Presbyteries, preach- 
ed in the town's of Morgan, Rome, Austins- 
borgh, Salem, Kingsville, Union ville, Mad- 
ison, Geneva, Harpersfield, Claridon, Mes- 
opotamia, Fsrmington, Euclid, and El- 
yria; and formed Education Societies 
among the ladies, and Agricultural Educa- 
tion Societies among the gentlemen, of 
nearly all the towns Visited. Resolutions 
were passed by the Presbyteries of Grand 
River and of Trumbull, warmly recom- 
mending the Amorican Education Society 
to the patronage of the churches. A num- 
ber of young men were encouraged by Mr. 
Clark to seek an education for the minis- 
try. Six in one town were found, the 
fruits of a late revival of religion, most of 
whom, it was hoped, would enter upon a 
coarse of study. In several instances the 
churcbea evinced a high degree of liberali- 
ty. In Austinsburgh, the subscriptions of 
various kinds amounted to .$141 GO. 

It is not the least of the many mercies 
which Mr. Clark has experienced in this 
agency, that his preaching and labours 
wbilo at Hudson, were evidently blessed to 
a number of students in the Western Re- 
serve College. An attention to religion 
commenced in the College while he was 
there, which was followed by the hopeful 
conversion of several young men. This is 
the only revival of religion in a College, 
which we remember to have noticed the 
present year. 

Aos5ts in New England. 
The Rev. Messrs. Cogswell. Little, and \ 
Young have been actively employed dur- 
ing the last quarter in Massachusetts, and 



adjeiniag portions of New Hasapsfaire ; the 
Rev. Mr. Cogswell, in Middlesex, and 
Berkshire, and Worcester counties. The 
Rev. Mr. Little, in a part of New Hamp- 
shire, and in Barnstable and Worcester 
counties, Ms.; and the Rev. Mr. Young 
chiefly in New Hampshire. The result 
cannot be minutely given in this number, 
but will be presented hereafter. One thing, 
however, is more and more evident, that 
ministers and churches throughout New 
1 England are convinced that greater efforts, 
> than have ever yet been made, are demacd- 
ed in behalf of the American Education 
Society and of other similar societies, if the 
country is not to be given up to supersti- 
tion, infidelity, and ruin. As one proof of 
this remark, we subjoin the following reso- 
lutions of the Hampden As so c iation of Min- 
isters in Massachusetts. 

" At a regular meeting of the Hampden 
Association at Middle Granville, Feb. 9, 
1830, the Rev. Mr. Young, an agent of the 
American Education Society, having pre- 
sented the objects and urgent claims of the 
American Education Society, after delibe- 
radon it was unanimously 

'* Resolved, 1— That we consider the A- 
merican Education Society to be one of the 
most important of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the day, and that its prosperity is 
essential to the promotion of the best inte- 
rests of the church. 

" Resolved, 2 — That, in our opinion, this 
particular object of religious charity has re- 
ceived lees attention in Hampden county 
than it deserves. And we recommend that 
each member of this body bring the claims 
of the American Education Society promi- 
nently before the people of bis charge, at 
least once in eachvear. 

14 Resolved, 3 — That a committee of three 
be appointed to devise such measures, with 
reference to the formation of a County So- 
ciety, Auxiliary to the American Education 
Society, as they shall judge expedient, and 
to report their proceedings to the next 
meeting of this body. 

" Resolved, 4 — That this Association take 
into consideration, at its next meeting, the 
expediency of supporting a Beneficiary 
ourselves, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Education Society. 

"The Rev. Mr. Cooley, Rev. Dr. Os- 
good, and Rev. Mr. Clarke were chosen the 
committee under the third resolution. 

" Timothy Mather Coolxv, Mod. 

" A true copy of Minutes, 

" Attest, Donos CL4RXE, Scribe." 
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Quarterly Msstivo of tbs Board of Di- 
rectors, held in Boston, April 14,1830. 

Appropriations were made at this meet- 
ing to 421 Beneficiaries, including 33 new 
applicants, amounting to $7,536 ; which is 
the largest sum ever appropriated in one 
quarter by the Society and its Branches. 
The young men assisted belong to 8 Theo- 
logical Seminaries, 14 Colleges, and 3d 
Academies or private Schools. Although 
there has been an increase of donations the 
past quarter, the pecuniary wants of the So- 
ciety are exceedingly pressing, and the 
treasury remains deeply in debt. 

Uniform Appropriations. 
The following important vote was unani- 
mously adopted, and is henceforth to be re- 
garded as a rule of the Directors. 

" Whereas, it appears evident, after ma- 
ture reflection, that the interests of the 
American Education Society will be pro- 
moted by a further extension of the princi- 
ple of uniformity in making appropriations 
to Beneficiaries, so that the amount grant- 
ed shall be the same, in each stage of edu- 
cation, and in all seminaries of learning, — 

" Voted — That the annual amount of ap- 
propriations to young men under patronage, 
in all the stages of their education, shall 
hereafter he seventy-five dollars ; of which, 
eighteen dollars snail be appropriated for 
each quarter ending in July and October ; 
nineteen dolls, for the quarter ending in Janu- 
ary, and twenty dollars for the. quarter ending 
in April : except that, in the first stage, while ' 
young nun are fitting for College, there shall 
be a reduction of five dollars from each quar- 
terly appropriation, in casts where tuition is 
gratuitously afforded ; and in any stage of 
their education, where both the board and tui- 
tion are furnished gratuitously, the quarter' 
ly appropriation shall be ten dollars. 

General Agent for raising Funds in New- 
England. 

The Board of Directors, at an adjourned 

meeting, adopted the following resolutions. 

" Whereas the great and increasing want 
of funds to carry forward the extended ope- 
rations of this Society requires that system- 
atic and persevering exertions be made to 
obtain pecuniary contributions ; — There- 
fore, with a view to the more effectual 
prosecution of this object, 

" FotaJ— That the Rev. William Cogs- 
well be appointed General Agent of the 
American Education Society, having for 
his particular field of labor the New Eng- 
land States. 

" Voted — That in the employment of any 
other agents in Now England, for raising 
funds, tlie General Agent shall be consult- 
ed in regard to their fields of labor. 



Operations of othsr Education 
Societies. 

The Education Register of the Board of 

the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church for April states — 

" The Board have now under their care 
forty-three young men, who are pursuing 
their studies with a view to the gospel min- 
istry. They are in different stages of pre- 
Earation for the great work to which tney 
ave devoted their lives." 

Ten persons are mentioned who have each 

engnged to pay the Board (100 annually. 



Receipts into the Treasury of the American 
Education Society and of its Branches, 
from Jan. 1st to March 31, 1830. 
DONATIONS. 

Boston, Vo. Men's Aux. Ed. Bo. by L. 6. 

Cragin, Trent, 120 00 

From Emily Htggtns 7 00 

From a Friend 9 00 

Bradford, 1st par. bv Jesse Kimball 9 50 

Berlin Fem. Ed. Sue. by Miss Fay, Pres. 4 29 

Berkshire Aux. Ed. So. a* per memo, annex, 
(ree'd too late for insertion this quarter) 

Essex Co. Aux. Ed. So. from Jos. 
Adams, Tr. as follows, viz. — 
By Rev. Henry Little, Agent 85 00 

Salem, Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss 
Ann Batchelder, Treas. towards 
the Un. Torop. Scho. thro* Rev. 
W. Cogswell, Agent 34 30 

Danvers So. Society 96 00 

JVcwburyport Circle of Industry, first 
semi-ann. pay't on ac. Lad. 1st 
Tem. Scbo. by Miss Mary Green- 
leaf, Treas. 37 50 
From Rev. Mr. Little, Agent 250 34 
Do. Mr. Adams 32 20 

Salem, from a Fem. Circle for Prayer, 

by Miss Ann R. Bray, Sec 5 00 

Salem, fr. do. by Miss S. Dennis, Sec. 5 00 

Marblehead Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

Henrietta Dana, Pres't 21 00 

Andover, by Mr. Foster and members 

of bis family 3 50 

From Edw. W. Hooker 75 

By Rev. John K. Young, Agent, viz. 

Beverln2\,Bozford 14 5o,Topsfield fiO 46 00 
From Rev. H. Little, bal. of his coL 58 49—675 08 

Fitckburg, fr. Rev. R. A. Putnam, half coll. 

at Mon. Concert in 1829 20 84 

Do. Female Edu. Society, by Mr. P. 1 79 

Do. a Friend, by do. 3 00 

Hampehire Co. Depos. fr. Ezra Starkweath- 
er, of Worthington, by D. 8. Whitney 5 00 

Hampden Co. fr. Rev. J. K. Young, 
Agent, viz. 
Palmer 7, Ludlow 4 25, Chester 
27 10, RwtsM 11 99 50 34 

Montgomery 4 58, E. Granville 9 25 13 83 

Southtoick, of which 12 50 is in part 
to cons. Rev. CALVIN FOOTE 
a Life Mem. by members of bis 
Society 19 00 

Blaiidford, of which 40 dig. is to con. 
Rev. DORUS CLARKE a Life 
Mem. by mem. of his Cong. 50 66 

Mid. Granville 800, Tolland 17 50, 25 50 

West Springfield, Arnwam Par. to 
eon. Rev. REUBEN S. HAZEN 
a Life Mem. viz. by Dea. T. Al- 
lyn $20 ; oth. mem. of his 8o..$20 40 00 

Ludlow Ed. Soc. by Alva Sykes, Tr. 11 60-210 93 

Mason, N. H. Ed. Soc. by T. Wilson, Tr. 14 50 



DONATIONS. 
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Jtfejtt'* Store, N. Y. from fail Roberta, by 

Willi** Rand M 

Middlesex Anx. Ed. Soc. 
Oroton, by Lad. of the So. of Rev. J. 

TODD, to eon*, him. a L. Mem. 40 00 
Dracut Fein. Char. So. to con. Rer. 

BYLVESTERG. PEIRCEa Life 

Member 40 00 

Lincoln, fr. Lad. by Rer. Mr. Demond 4 50 
From £. P. Maekintire, Tr. via. 
■Fas* Combridre, Branch 8 67 

aUm*Aa« Reading Society 19 09 

Charleotown Rel. Ch. Society 90 00 

Balance in Trees, of the Aux. 58 63 

From E. P. Maekintire, Tr. by Rot. 

Wdi Cop well. Agent, via. 
8auik Reading, fr. Mrs. Sarah 8. Yale 

tow. 8. Reading Temp. Sehol. 10 00 
Heading, fr. Mr. John Damon, tow. 

Read. W. Par. Temp. Schol. 13 00 
Do. fr. Mr*. Rhode Richardaon do. J3 00 
Brighton, fr. Rev. CEO. W. BLAG- 
DEN, to constitute him a Life 

Mem. of Co. Society 10 00 

Stoneham, fr. iodivid. to cons. Rev. 

JOSEPH SEA RLE, a Life Mem. 

of Co. Society 10 00 

Sherburne, from Aaron Coolidge, Tr. 

Aux. Education Society 96 00 

Do. fr. Master H. at Miaa M. Wenzell 1 00 
JHo.rlboro\ from Heman Bearer, of 

which 10 dola. ia to eona. Rev. 

SYLVESTER F. BUCK LIN a 

Life Memb. of the Co. Society 15 00-4182 00 
Norfolk Aux. Ed. So. from Rer. John 

Codman, Tr. 164 70 

From do. of which 40 dla. is to cons. 

Rev. JOSIAH BENT, of Wey- 

mootb a Life Member 100 00 

From Rev. John Codman, Trees. 90 00—984 70 
JVew York. fr. Hon. Richard Vurick 100 00 

From Presb. Branch of Am. Ed. Soc 700 00 

South Mate. Aux. Ed. Soc. from Dea. 

Morton Eddy, Treaa. 900 00 

From do. of which 85 93 ia from the 

townofMiddleborough 150 00 

Fr. do. by Rev. Henry Little, Agent* 153 43 
Troy, from Lad. of let Cons;. Cn. and 

Society, to cons. Rev. THOMAS 

M. SMITH a Lifo Member, by 

M. C. Durfee 40 00 

fasten, fr. Gen. 8HEPARD LEACH 

to con. himself and his wife, Mrs. 

LEACH, Life Mombera 900 00—743 43 

Woreeeter Co. Aux. Ed. So.— 
Worcester, from Miss Rachel Heard, 

Sec. of Temp. Aux. Ed. Soc. 10 00 
Phillipston, Fem. Char. Soc. by Miss 

L. Sophia Gould, Tr. 5 00 

From Rev. Win. Cogswell, Ag. vix. 
Berlin, from a Friend ,50— da 95 75 

Westboro\ from James Long ley, Tr. 

of VVestb. Temp. Sen. 1st nay't 75 00 
JVertaeere' coll. in Bap. meet, bouse 7 93 — 98 67 
JPay*M**ro\Geo. from W. Urquhert 7 75 

Waterford. N. Y. fr. Rev. Ebon. Cheever, 

by Ladies of his Society 33 35 

Westminster, from a Friond 1 00 



$3,347 42 



* The sum nooosaary to constitute the following 
Clergymen Honorary Life Members of the American 
Education Society, 40 dols. each, is included in the 
three preceding amounts. 

Rev. FRANCIS HORTON, Dartmouth, Ms. by 
Ladies and Gentlemen or his Society— Rev. WIL- 
LIAM GOULD. Fair haven, Ma. by Ladies* Ed. Soc. 
of his Pariah— Rev. JOSHUA BARRETT, Ply- 
mouth, Ma. by Members of his Society, and that of 
the Rev. 8. Holmes of New Bedford— Rev. ELIJAH 
DEXTER, Plympton, Ma. by members of his Socie- 
ty, and that of the Rev. 8. Holmes of New Bedford- 
Rev. PLUMMER CHASE, Carver, Ms. by Members 
of his 8ociety, and that of the Rev. 8. Holmes of 
New Bedford. 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Boston, David W. Child 30— James Mel. 
ledge 5 G eorge J. Homer 30— Jeremi- 
ah Everts 10— Dr. Sbattuek 5— Ezra 
Palmer 5— Wm. Worthington 5— Geo. 
Mardock 5— George Odiorne 5— Moatm 
Everett 5— Aaron Everett 5— Catharine 
Codman 5— Samuel Coverly 5 
JfewburmjoTt, Samuel Newman 
Norfolk, Conn. Mrs. Sarah Battelle 



190W 
500 
5 00 



$19) 80 



INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Cutler, from Pliny Cutler, 1 y'ra int. 60 00 
Voae, The. Vose, 1 year's interest 60 00 
Lord, Mrs. Phebe Lord, 9 y'ra int. ISO 00 
Dunlap, David Dunlap, 1 y*rs int. 60 00 
1st Dorch. Rev. J. Codman, 1 y'ra Int. 30 00 

" 60 00 

5 97 

51 68 

60 00 



sub. 



•reint. 



Dixon 

Lathrop, int. on Gent sub. in part 
Osgood, do. ou part amount 
Norwich, do. from Lad. of 1st So. by 

Cornelia Strong 
Worcester, from Miaa A. Lawrence, 

interest in part 



4 90—511 85 



LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

FUehbwrg, Rev. RUFU8 A. PUT- 
NAM, by Fe. Ed. So. Fitchburg 40 00 

Easton, Gen. SHEPARD LEACH, 

by himself ]00 00 

Do. Mr*. LEACH, by herself 100 00—340 00 

TEMPORARY 8CHOLAR8HIPS. 

JVe» Hertford, N. Y. from Rev. Noah Coe, 

lat payment 39 00 

LOANS REFUNDED. 

By a former Benefic. more than half 

amount loaned 109 00 

Do. da in part 90 00 

RecM thro' Rev. Wm. Cogswell— 

By a former Ben. whole am't loaned 67 50 
Do. do. do. 97 50 

And ititereet from 3 Beneficiaries 118 95-413 95 

LEGACIES. 

Fr. Samuel Lee, Ex. of the will of Mrs. N. 

Sparbawk, late of Templeton, Mas. 90 00 

INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 



Dividend on Bank Stock 
Interest oo Funds loaned 



Donations brought forward, 

i 

Whole amount for present uae 



199 50 

180 00—309 50 



$1,656 30 
3,347 42 

$5,003 72 



PRINCIPAL RECD ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Springfield, from Lad. in Springfield, on ac 

of their aub. by Dr. E. Hale, 37 00 

Fr. Gent, in Springfield, on aco. of their 

aub. by Daniel Bonticou 46 75 

Lathrop, from Gent, of Weat Springfield, 

aubecrip. in part 68 37 

Fr. Lad. of W. Springfield, sub. in part, 

by Hon. S. Lathrop SO 39 

Brown Emerson, from Rev. W. Cogswell, 

paid him in Salem 114 09 

Yale College, fr. Rev. Edward Beecher, his 

subscription 50 09 

Dartmouth, from Richard Lang 143 63 

Dwight. fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of the 

Ladies of Park St. Cong. 99 94 

Worcester, from Joseph Adams, in part 41 99 



•544 30 
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Clothing received during the quarter. 

Berlin Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Fay, Pratt, 

a handle 
Braintree Pern. Ed. Soc. a bundle rained at 9 86 
Dedkam, fr. L*d. of that town, a bundle vaJ. 7 00 
Hanover, Corban Soc. in the Cong. Soc. by 

Mlea Lucinda Ellis, Sec a bundle val. at 84 58 
Lincoln, from Ladies of that town, by Rev. 

Mr. Demond, a bundle 
Pkilhpston Fem. Cb. Soc. by Miss L. Sophia 

Gould, Trees, a bundle 
Sharon. Dorcas Society, a bundle valued at IS 00 
Towksoury, Fem. Reading Society, 1 bundle 
W—t BojfUton, Fem. Reading Soc. by Miai 

Betsey Keyes.a bundle 
Worcatter. Fem. Ed. So. lit Church, by b Mlss 
Baohel Heard, Sec. a bundle 



MAINE BRANCH. 

JSngusta, Jamee Bridge, jr. anneal rab. 
Bridgton, Miaa Sally Peabody, a donation 



800 
900 

$4 00 



A bundle of Clothing, donor unknown. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

From Hon. David L. Morrill, to constit. him a 

Life Member of the Branch Society 31' 50 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Rec*d from ann. persoos since 15th Dee. 1899 135 69 
And Clothing, valued by the donon at 95 00 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Interest on Funds loaned 

Brooklyn, Moo. Cone, by Edwin Newbury 

Donation from Mrs. Ruth Pomroy, by E. H. 
Gilbert 

Interest. 9 year's on a Sch. bond 

Do. in part on Hawes Schol. by J. R. 
Woodbridge 

From Rev. Leonard Bacon, thro 1 Prof. Olra- 
atead, ree'd some time since from Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Bacon 

From Rev. L. Bacon, thro' Prof. Olmstead, 

ree'd some time since by Mr. B. from a 

Rel. So. in Saybrook, by Rev. A.Hovey 

Divid. 6 mo. on 90 shares in Phoenix Bank 

For immediate use 

SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

Hawes 8ch. in part, by J. R. Woodbridge 
Middletown " Samuel Southmayd 
Schol. of 1st Soc. in Norwich, by H. Strong 



90 00 
20 00 


1 00 
600 


1 90 


3 00 


19 90 
. 6000 


$901 10 


10 00 
37 00 
95 00 



$273 10 



PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 



75 00 



JVsw York, Laigbt St. Ch. 5th pay't for 3 
Benefic. by Mrs. Darling 
Brick Church, Gardner Spring, bal. 
9d year 
Moses Allen, on ace. 2d year 
Abijah Fisher, u 

William Whitlock " 
John D. Holbrook " 
Mrs. Tace Patton " 
Pearl St. Ch. from Fem. Ed. Soc. 9d y'rs 
payment by Miss Bleaker 
Manlius, from Fem. Asso. by Mrs. Sarah 

Ewens, Treas. 
Brooklyn, from John Millard, 9 y»s pay't 
Jfowville. Cumb. co. Pa. fr. John M'Kahan, 

by W. Graydon, Esq. of Harrisburg 
Wutem Ed. So. fr. Jamee S. Seymour, Tr.* 700 00 



50 00 
50 00 
37 50 
37 50 
75 00 
90 00—970 00 



75 00 



94 00 
375 00 

60 00 



$1,579 00 



WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 

Rec'd from Rev. Luther Humphrey* 100 00 

" Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Agent 916 00 
41 Collec. of Sub. for Temp. Schol. 

1st payment 70 00 

$386 00 

WESTERN AGENCY. 

From Mr. Luther Halsey 60 00 
" Rev. F. Y. Vail, 1st annual pay't for 

7-years 75 00 

« Mr. John Ambler, Springfield 6 00 

$141 00 



EXPLANATIONS 

AND 

ADDITIONS. 



* For the particulars of donations to the Western 
Education Society, see Western Reeorder for April 
6, and Rochester Observer for April 9, 1830. 



The close of the second volume of oar 
work affords us a favorable opportunity to 
make a few remarks on the courso, which 
we have pursued, and to repeat some ex- 
planations, particularly in reference to the 
statistical part of the Publication. To all 
who have been conversant in the collec- 
tion of facts it is needless to say that it in- 
volves a labor and a sacrifice of time and 
strength which are very great. No field is 
in itself more uninviting than that of sta- 
tistics—collecting and arranging dry tables 
and columns of names and dates. Often 
after the most laborious investigation, by 
correspondence, and in Athenaeums, and 
Libraries we have been entirely disappoint- 
ed in regard to the object of our search. 
There are but few accurate men in the com- 
munity, either from their not having been 
early trained to be exact in the statement of 
facts, or through the pressure of other en- 
gagements, being compelled to pass over 
" the lesser matters." In this No. of the Reg- 
ister, the return from one of the Colleges, 
made the number of ministers living larger 
by two hundred than the whole No. educat- 
ed. This error had nearly escaped us. 
We mention it as one of many instances of 
a similar nature demanding the most wake- 
ful attention. 

We have repeatedly and utterly rejected 
the pretension of entire accuracy. Gradual 
approximation to the truth has been our 
only motto. We have ever been ready to 
confess our errors when pointed out, and to 
make suitable explanations. The object 
which we have in view is one of general 
interest, and the correction of an error from 
any quarter, is a service done to the com- 
munity. Tet in more instances than one 
we have been admonished of our faults as 
if we took pleasure in giving imperfect and 
erroneous views. Without pretending to 

* A voluntary Donation to the American Educa- 
tion Society, for the benefit of the Western Reserve 
Branch, in consideration of aid which he received 
from benevolent individuals, to assist him in obtain- 
ing aa education for the ministry. 
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possess an unusual share of liberality, we 
can sincerely say that there is no individual, 
nor Institution in the country, in regard to 
which we would not gladly follow the pre- 
cept of our Saviour, and " render what is 
due." In so doing it will be readily seen 
that we are in the highest degree promot- 
ing the sale of our work, had we no higher 
motive. In this case to be impartial is to 
be successful. 

To the numerous individuals who have 
kindly suggested improvements in our 
work, or pointed out errors, we heartily 
render our thanks ; and to the conductors 
of our religious Periodicals, we are under 
special obligations for the friendly notices, 
which they have, at various times, taken of 
our labors. 

We here subjoin the more important ad- 
ditions and corrections which have come 
to our knowledge. Some of them have 
been previously noticed. 

On p. 107, Vol. I. we stated that of the 
Presidents of Colleges one was a Methodist. 
It was ascertained afterwards that the gen- 
tleman referred to was a Presbyterian. 

In our account of the Maryville Institu- 
tion p. 122, Vol. I. we omitted to mention 
the name of Rev. Wm. Eagle ton, at that 
time a Professor in the Institution. On p. 
183, Vol. I. the Christian Society were 
stated to be anti-Unitarian. It should have 
been anti-Trinitarian. P. 208, Vol. I, at 
the bottom of the page, add, " we consider 
as indispensable in/ 

In the table p. 220. The Rock Spring 
Theol. School is named as Presbyterian. 
It is a Baptist Seminary. The whole num- 
ber of students at the Hamilton Lit. and 
Theol. Institution is stated to be 15. It 
should be 60. We were not apprized of 
the true nature of the Institution, suppos- 
ing it to be in part academical. It is en- 
tirely Theological . Some further informa- 
tion is given in a note. p. 233. In the ta- 
ble, p. 221, there are several omissions, and 
errors in the statement of the students at 
the Andover Theol. Sem. On p. 225, the 
whole No. of students at Princeton College 
is named at 43 ; it should he 53 in the Sen- 
ior, Junior and Sophomore classes. A fur- 
ther explanation is given in a note, p. 235. 
We forwarded a circular to the College, 
but received no return. 

Baptist Education Societies in England. 

On page 130, Vol. II, we stated that we 
did not know of the existence of any Socie- 
ty in England, specifically for the Educa- 
tion of pious young men for the Ministry, 
except the Baptist Society at Bristol. A 
writer in the Boston Christian Watchman 
of August 20, 1820, has given some addi- 
tional information, and nas corrected an 
error, for which we tender him our thanks. 

The Bristol Society was founded in 1686, 
instead of 1770, by the donation of Mr. Ed- 



ward Terrill of Bristol. Before 1710, it 
seems, that students were placed under the 
care of different ministers in various places. 
Another Education Society was founded 
about a quarter of a century since called 
" the Northern Baptist Education Society." 
Dr. Stedman has been its President since 
1805. A four years' course is prescribed, 
Literary and Theological. In 1824, 55 
young men had left the Institution and 25 
remained. In 1814, the Literary and The- 
ological Institution at Stepney was formed. 
It has sent out several eminent ministers 
of the Gospel, and is now in successful op- 
eration. A Theological Institution has, 
within a few years, been established at 
Abergavenny in Wales. 

We are reminded, in the Philadelphia 
Baptist Tract Magazine for Oct. of omit- 
ting in our account of Tract Societies, the 
Evangelical Tract Society of Boston form- 
ed in 1811. Our limits compelled us to 
omit a distinct mention of many important 
Institutions. We shall supply these defi- 
ciencies in a future number of our work. 

We ought to have stated that an Educa- 
tion Society was formed in the vicinity of 
Dorset, Vt. about the year 1807 instead of 
1613. We were led into the error by what 
we considered good authority. 

P. 165, Vol. II. we omitted, inadvertently, 
the name of the Rev. Joshua T. Russell, a 
member of the Newark Presbytery, and Sy- 
nod of New Jersey. 

In a late No. of the Philadelphia Bap. 
Tract Magazine there is some objection 
made to the Gen. Sum. of Baptists on p. 
186. Vol. II. of the Register, as including 
several descriptions of Baptists, who do not, 
in regard to the Christian doctrines, gen- 
erally, agree with the Calvinistic Baptists. 
Our reason is, that the same arrangement 
is made by the Rev. David Benedict, a dis- 
tinguished Calvinistic Baptist Minister, in 
his History of all Religions, and that our 
arrangement has sole reference to the sub- 
ject of Baptism in which they all agree. 
The differences in their religious belief, 
are described. On p. 187, we mentioned 
that the number of unitarian Churches in 
New Hampshire is four or five. We have 
since ascertained it to be 10. The whole 
No. in the United States is probably 150, 
or 160. P. 109, the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury have exchanged places. 
Dr. Howley is Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Dr. Vernon of York. 

0*We respectfully request all who do 
us the favor to quote from our pages, espe- 
cially when a table is taken, to look at oar 
Notes, where they will frequently find ex- 
planations, which are necessary to give a 
complete view of the table. By not attend- 
ing to this rule, we have, in several cases 
been made to bear faults, of which we were 
not guilty. 






This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 




